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I. THE PROBLEM 


Tlic first approrrclr to intciprctatlon of ilrawin}Ts and paintings Avas an 
attempt to interpret the most obvious ihinR, namclj' their tilcafiomil con/eiif. 
Art liistorians and writers on aesthetics of former times started in this 
way, as Avell as psycliolnpsts in more recent times (18). 

PsychoaiialA'sis occasionally refers to the relation between artistic prodiic- 
rion of an individual and his emotions. Freud's (S) theory of symbols is 
an attempt to sIioav connections hehvccn certain oZ'/er/'iinagcs and their 
aficctive content. There is more emphasis on tltc content of the object, e.p., 
the “what” (a house as a symbol for mother for insLance) than cm its 
siiecific form, e.^., the “how.” Sophie RIoiRenstern (15) and oLhens have 
shown tliat the content of childrcn'.s drawings can in; psycluranalylicalh' 
interpreted like ait}’ otlier association or reaction of the child in a rather 
successful wa}’, when checked within the course and by the technicpie of 
psychoanalytic procedure and proved by its results, Where there is uo 
possibility of control of an associative interpietation throuKli thormigb indi¬ 
vidual lu'ocediire, interpretations of content can be considered as significant 
for the intci'pictcr’s phantasy rather than for the individual's psyche. Since 
the ;ntei']irctation of the content of dnnvings vvithin the psychoanalytic 
process has proved valuable, the literary content has to be considered as 
something similar to the manifest dream content aiul is subject to displace¬ 
ments and disguises which occasionally may be disentangled by the psycho¬ 
analytic procedure. 

Similar contents can be found in the spontaneous drawings of individuals 
witli different structures of persomility, normal as well as mcntall}’ sick. A 
frequent or stereotyped repetition of the same content in n sequence of fice 
drawings extended over a long period will usually have a meaning significant 
for the individual. On the other hand, the same content, epidemic in a 
group at certain times, like Christinas trees for instance, aic represented 
in different forms by different individuals. Consistent preference for cer¬ 
tain forms of representation and avoidance of others were sometimes vciy 
pronounced in different individuals or in different mcntnl stages of one 
individual. It seemed worthwhile thcrcfoie to experiment and see how far 
it Avould be possible to use the formal aspects of dratvings as an objective 
material and where tlic limits of objective interpietation of drawings are. 

A number of longitudinal and group-experiments showed that the feeble¬ 
minded, neurotic, and especially the mentally ill imlividmils tend to exag¬ 
gerations in form and color which seemed to be also significant for the 
normal iiulix'itliial, but which the normal individual does not sborv to sucli 
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a cIcRrcc. This was shown clearly in a stud}' of cases of whom a diagnosis 
was given liy psycliiatiists and on whom longitudinal studies as to "iorm- 
attitnilcs” were made, and long case-histories were available. It was possible 
to establish certain trends common to certain diagnostic groups which arc 
described by the author in Formal Criteria of Children’s Draiuings anti 
Palnfiuffs ( 22 ). 

The next step was to study more S 5 'stemsiticall 5 ' children of pre-school 
age and adolcscent.s, and to try a blind diagnosis based on no personal 
knowledge of the child, but only on the drawings. Such experiments were 
carried out by tile author witli college students and with nursery school 
I'liildreii in Sariili Laivrence College. The experiment with nursery school 
children was done as part of a larger study of personality development 
(inanced hy the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation and carried out by L. B. 
Murphy (17), E. Lerner, and collaborators. Free drarvings and paintings 
by the same nursery school children had been collected for two, and iit ssomc 
ruses for three years in chronological order. Intensive and extensive regular 
rci)orr.s of psychologic.nlly very well trained mirscry scliool tcachens and nf 
Itsyciiologists were available for comparison as psycliological tests like tlte 
Rorschach (20) and others. Blind statements about the children based on 
the analysis of drawings an«l paintings were matched hy the teachers and 
p.-iycliologisis wJio knew the children. The matching was successful to a liigh 
degree, that is, the children were recognized from personality descriptions. 
Four matchers nut of live recognized all llic children and the fifth was 8f) 
per cent correct in Iicr matching. The matchers agreed with 85 per cent 
Ilf the single specific siatcmciits, disagreed with not quite 4 per cent, and 
were neutr.ll in regard to 11 per cent. 'Fhis material Avill be published in 
.1 ease-study book edited by L, B. Murphy, where the chilclrcii are described 
also as seen through other tccImiquevS. 

In another study the attempt was made to grasp some cultural aspects of 
the prolilcin hy examining drawings by children of primitive peoples wliicli 
bail been collected by an nntlirnpologist. A blind analysis was attcin|)tcd 
tif the ehariicicristic tv.uts of a primitive tribe in Alov, N. K, I., for Dr. 
Cora Dubois who had studied llicsc peoples fur one anil one-half tears and 
liad also given them Korschacli te.sts; tlic results of the drawing analysis 
nifUclicd to a high degree with the findings of tlie anthropologist and the 
Rorschach analysis of Dr. (Mierholzcr. This analysis can be found in the 
hook 2'he People of .Ilor hy Dr. Coi.i Diihiiis (4). 



11. THE EXI’ERIMEN'P 

Tins paper will be mainly concerned with some results of tlic exiicrimcnt 
carried out with college students at Sarah Lawrence College and with the 
method of interpretation. The students were freshmen and sophomores 
between 17 and 19 years of age. Fifty-five students, all of tbem coming 
from i)sj’chology cl.asses, underwent this experiment in small groups of five 
to six expcrimcntccs. Since over half of the freshmen and soplioinores at 
Sarali Lawrence College lake psj'chologj', this restriction probably did not 
materially affect the sampling of students. Each student was sealed at an 
easel in sucli a way that she was not able to see from lici place wbat her 
ncigbbur painted or chew unless she got up and stepped over to ber neigli- 
boi'a place. If titis occurred it was noted and conshlcved in the evaluation. 
Tlic .students (lid not liavc the feeling that they were forbidden to look at 
their neighbor's ju'eture luit had little occasion. No student was influenced 
by aesthetic swiigcRtions or evahuvtious. 

Tlte procedure W'as slightly different fnnn that followed iji the studies of 
the nursery school children and children in the latency period, In addition 
to free drawings and paintings some productions were stutlied which had 
been made ii\ response to certain assigned tasks. Each student rvas ii.skcd 
to make; firs/ a series of “free" drawings or paintings, having a free selec¬ 
tion of <liffcrent kinds of matenaF as well as fice choice of theme; scco/ifl 
a .sci'ic.s of liuman facc.s in the following or<lcr: (o) any human face she liked; 
(A) an ugly and a beautiful face; and (e) a self-portrait by licart without 
a mirror; Z/iir// a group of human figures. 

Four luiiidicd and twcnty-lwo j)ictures obtained througlt tile above de¬ 
scribed luoccss were analy/.cd and scored in chronological sefiuciicc accoidiiig 
to choice of concent as xvcll as picferencc for certain types of formal ex- 
pifssicni .such as siy,c of paper, |)ropoitluns of sides, si/.e of foiiii-elomcnts, 
choice and av'oidancc of colors, distiilnition of fijrm-elements, (piiility of 
lines, movement elements, organisation of form, perspccliv’c, sliiuHng and 
others. 

Individual veactions of each student wcic C(m\pa\ed with the avi’vage 
icactions of the group and with findings in other longitudinal ami group 
studies. From tlic.se data a tentative descriptive personality sketch on each 
.student was formulated. The personality descriptions were given in sets 
of four, five, or si.x to teachers, to the psychologist Dr. L. 11. l\fur])liy and 

The material consisted of large rolls uf paper fraiii which tlic sliiilciil could cut 
pieces in iiny sl’/c and proportion she wanted. On a low stnni vvns n sot tif hard 
and soft pencils, an eraser, thick and thin charcoal; red, hiuc, yellow, black, and 
white p.iint, w.itcr, and thick and thin liiii.slies. 
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to the Rorschach expert Dr, Ruth Munroc (16) for matcliing, analysis, 
and discussion. In this process of matching 14 students could not be matched 
hv all their teachers for technical reasons (absence of tcaclicr or the like). 
One hundred and sixteen matching judgments from teachers were received 
nn 4! students. In one hundred and three cases the teachers recognized 
the students, and in ca.ses roferring to 13 students they did not. The 
agrcemeiu arrived at in individual statements was extremely high, The 
inatcliing with tlie Rorschach interpretations was 87 per cent. 

The agreement with the Rorschach is particularly interesting in that 
regard that four cases wlicrc tlie teachers disagreed with Dr. Munroc’s de- 
scvipiions and also with mine, Dr. Munroe and 1 had a strong agreement in 
our descriiUions. A personal discussion of these students with the tcaclier 
seemed lo be particularly fruitful for the understanding of the student, since 
the test niethocls revealed underlying character traits that were masked in 
Hic pocial situation.s in which teachers usually see students. 

For Dr. Munroc and myself the conrumation by another test of statc- 
inciUs considered inaccurate by leaclicrs seemed to be particularly valuable 
from a .scientific jioint of view in throwing light on certain problems of tlic 
method. Wc can sec clearly that there arc frequently personality tendencies 
which do not conic to the surface and arc not easily understood in daily 
life, but which arc nevertheless present aiul effective in a personality and 
which are revealed by both of these projective metliods, Rorschach test and 
iiiy experiments. On the other hand, it seems possible that tests using pri¬ 
marily visufil materials, genuinely fall of their mark in some types of per¬ 
sonality, c-g., :l siuclcut, who according to the scoring in my experiment as 
well as in the Roiscliacli lest was classified as a rather "distmhed” personality, 
whereas lu-conliug tu her college advisor and teachers and the more or less 
Mipcificial kiiciwlcdgr of her personal history mid background, she func¬ 
tioned as mi adjustctl individual, lly the Studnit Work Ciiminlttec, how¬ 
ever, slic was r.ated S (/v), i.c., satisfactory ucadcinic success, but pcrsonullly 
.Hfhculties. 

1' 111 tliPiniiire, I linally attempted on suggestion of Dr. Miinroc (6) to 
establish a rating scale in regard lo general adjustment. I did this with 
iiiiich reluctance as up to now f could not find a definition of general 
adjustment which satisfied me. I coulil think of adjustment only as to a 
specific ciiviionment. Whenever we talk of adjustment, it seems questionable 
whether wc can use this concept without reference to an rnvironment or 
to other factors lo which a person is adjusted. However, it has become 
ii-iuge to speak of adjustment as such. When wc analyze what people mean 
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by adjustment, -we vcalizc chat in most instances adjustment in two directions 
is implied. At large -yve call a person adjusted wlio has a minimum of difli- 
culties in his dealings with people of his environment and who does not have 
friction within himself which would impair his ability to work and to enjoy 
life. A psychiatrist or psychoanalist will try to help his patient make a 
full ndjustnient in both areas. Where vve do not deal with psychiatry, we 
think that main emphasis has to be put on adjustment to one’s environment 
and that we may make allowance for some inner friction as long as it does 
not become too obvious. There is n coincidence of this concept of adjustment 
with what we may call plasticit)'. Some people have a relatively unlimited 
choice in all or many areas of life. Wc may assume that they use this ability 
to chose to tlicir greatest advantage. Others do not have mucli chance to 
chose. Whenever they come face to face with a problem that is not within 
their reach, they experience frustration. The ones might be called adjustable, 
the other ones not. In the mnin this is reflected in tlic greater or smaller 
variety of form attitudes in drawing and painting. My rating scale applies, 
therefore, more to general plasticity than to adjustment, or i^crliaps wlint 
could be called adjustment capacities. Besides tliat I thought my method 
was not and possibly could never be quantitatively so developed that a rating 
scale would be reliable. However, I tried the experiment. The results 
proved a far-reaching agreement on the use of the adjustment-plasticity 
ratings and on further consequence the practical usefulness of this rating 
procedure. 

Experience had shown me that certain form attitudes occurred in the 
sequences of certain types of personality with certain trends In certain 
developmental stages more frequently than in others. Certain form elements 
ov configurations seemed to have in certain regards a positive or negative 
meaning. I therefore studied the sequences of all students in rcg.iid to 
quantitatively striking deviations of form attitudes from the average reac¬ 
tion of the whole group and weighted each favorable and each unfavorable 
deviation. In Table 14 we find the averages of form attitudes of the whole 
group. In Table 15 can be seen the percentages of adjusted students as 
well as unadjusted students, in whose sequences significant deviations from 
the average were found. 

According to tlic number and quality of checked deviations I placed the 
students in groups which I rated A, B, G, D, Ej and B-E* {”A'‘ indicating 
the highest adjustability the lowest, and "B-E^" meaning generally ad¬ 
justable but in a particular direction a problem). 

The rating scale of 38 students was matdied witli Dr. Munroc’s adjust- 
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iiicjit-ratinK scnlc based on her Rorschach Inspection Diagnosis (6). i\'Iy 
coinpfirison of general plasticity with Dr. Monroe’s gcncrnl adjustment 
showed tliat, out of 38 classes, ilissiRrccment appeared in only eight instances. 
Of these ciglit four probably can be accounted for by a difference in staiidaicls. 
Dr. iMunrue had starred her low rating to indicate good external adjust¬ 
ment whereas I rated the girls higher with a star to indicate the existence 
of n. special type of problem. In one ease the possibility of real improvement 
in the girl during the year intervening between t!ic Roiscliacli and my 
experiment m.iy account for the disagreement. In three cases there was 
discrcjiancy of slightly over one point on the rating scale. Dr. Rlunroc took 
a sninewliut graver view of two girls than I and rated one girl more favor¬ 
ably. Ill no case was there n major difference in evahintion of the degree 
uf disturbancr. In seven cases discrcpancic.s of the following nature were 
sliUAvn with the Rmschaeli intcrprct.ntions: In one ease the Rorsclinch intcr- 
pxotatvori said tha,t the s.uuleut’v. rigidity was more supcvffciaUy 
Another student's Horschach seemed to be better than my description. The 
gill l\«d, however, obvious diflicuhics in the college. In a third ease the 
Rorsclincli description conceived her creative capacity not as deep going and 
inU'oversivc and ciuphasiv.cd strongly the possibility of a imrcissiatic (lis« 
turbnncf, wliicli I, liowevcr, had indicated, but more mildly. This case will 
be discussed in the course of the paper. In the other eases the discrepancy 
was riuiri’ .i question of emphasis. 

'These discrepancies .-ilunv clearly how important it is to have in a certain 
miinlK'r of eases evidences from diffcrcat angles and methods. I will 
de^crlllc the W.ay in winch I arrived at the possibility of interpreting "form 
attitudes.” 

There was, of conrse, to be considered the prnb.nhility of tile students 
being inniicnced by iireviuiis piacticc in art or simultaneous art training 
:inil mit'idn stimulations, hisbioii, and iiniuition. Other experiments had 
jusillicil the assiiniptioii that certain d^spu^iliolls, reflected In foun-attitiidcs, 
arc so strong that they cannot be easily infiucnccd by intrllectual Icai'ning 
and aie ihcreforc rather indicative for a personality; but it is hard to de/ino 
III what degree .irt-tr.'iining or lack of drawing ability ctudJ be accounted 
Itir certain iijim-attimi.es. It was decided to score and interpret the pic¬ 
tures of all students alike, according to the same method, tvitlioiit considering 
tirt-indning or lack of drawing ability in the single interpretations, and at 
the end to comiiarc the pcrformancc.s of students witli special artistic back- 
ground or witU the average. Therefore a careful inquiry was 

made as to the previnns and present art activity of tJic students who partici¬ 
pated in the cxia'riinont. 
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Amonj' tile 55 stiideiitK 37 rcmcmbcrccl with certainty that they painted iir 
drew wlicii they were little chililrcii, 8 cotild not renicnibLT, ami tlie rt- 
iiiaiiiinti 10 rliouglit that they tlid never paint or diiiw. n'wciuy-scvcn tiid 
nor have any ait-training ami had not painteil or drawn since tliey were 
little children, 'rwenty-eipht had had art training the year heforo tin's 
experiment took jilace (16 of them at Sarah Lawicnee and 12 of them at 
art schools, art colleges, private art courses, and at rcfivilar schools). ()l 
these 28 stiidcnrs, 20 had stopped attending; visual art courses, so that only 
eif'lit remained who attended art courses in the collef'C at the time when 
the expminient rook place, fn addition ti> these eit^hr sriulcnts, three of the 
27 who supposedly had had no art triiinin^; before at all, hceanic interested 
in art, .so that on the whole II girls attended art class. Seven of thc.se 
considered art ns their niiiin intcrc.st. Of the 20 stiulcnts who had given iiji 
their art courses, 11 said in their (piestionnairc that tliey were .still inieresteil 
in nil and were clrawine or jiaintlng by themselves. 

In the interpretations of students with art tiaining obviously tJie same 
I'csiiUs were aclilcvcd as in those <»f students williont it. 'I'hc mistiikc.s in 
matching were equally distrihutod over both groups. 'Die greatest disagree¬ 
ment was the dcsciiiUion uf a girl without art training. It can ihcrcfore 
be assumed tliat, with some c.xccptions to he discussed later, the criteria 
iN'hicIi arc used in thi.s method arc to a high degree independent of art* 
training (or at least of the kind of art-training these girls had had) nnil 
rellccL deeper looted attitiKlc.s than ''fashion” of painting. In case an in- 
lUicncc should lesult in cliangc of foriii-.itcitiidos, the probability is great 
tlial tliruugli the transference to the teacher or through tlic parliculnr mean* 
ingfulnesH of the form-symbol, or both, a psychic process t.-ikcr, place which 
icsulcs not only in a change of form attitudes, but also in devclnping a 
probably hucni psychic disposition. 




III. THE METHOD 


Objective definitions of the “form-elements" had to be cstablislied, accord- 
inf,' to which tile picCures were to be nnaly^.cd in a consistent way. A picture 
is a totality and cannot he considered as a sum of .sIiieIc foi'in-elcnicnts and 
the foi'in of icprescntation is fmpiently not entirely indciicndent of tlic 
content. Tlie sciiarati'nn of single form-elements seems, therefore, to he 
latlier arbitrary and artificial. The idea was to try .such a separation never¬ 
theless, and to see which of these form-elements would be [neaningfnl and 
usable, which ones would have to be eliminated, and when tlicy would have 
to he cnnsidcied in configuration with otlicrs. The basic liypotliesis is that 
llicre is a relation between artistically created forms and an imlivltlual's 
concept of his body, an idea expressed by Josef Frank in his book Ai'clii/cclitrc 
(IS Symliol (6). Paul Schildcr (21) and Lauretta Pender have shown the 
psycliological implications of perceptions. 

An individual's concept of his own body and his relations to the sensual 
world is built up by his instinctual dispositions and his desire and capacity 
to control them (14, 23). The first attempts of the infaju at fojni creation 
arc moveiuents of his own body. If tlic cluld wants to laugli or cry he Inis 
to give his throat a definite form. The same thing takes jilacc with grasping 
and all other bodily movements. The form of Jiis expression tvill be defined 
by tlic proportion of pleasurable to iinplcasiirablc controlling associations. 
It is clear that pleasurable and unpicasurable experiences will tench the child 
to evaluate the relation of objects of the outside world to liis own ego, whicli 
is first a relation to his body. This evaluation also influences the develop¬ 
ment of his visual perception. A process of symbolization goes on: certain 
forms perceived or transformed in movement or both become symbolic for 
every normal child; other forms will become symbolic only for one particular 
individual; or forms which are symbolic to a certain degree for every child 
will be strongly over-symbolized by one child. The piopnition of dispositions 
to controlling forces is effective In an individii.'il's tendency to symbolize 
perceptions, in Ids lack of capacity to symbolize, and in his tendencies to 
ovcr-.s 3 ’mbnlization of e.xpericnccs. The study on niii'sci'y scliool children 
mentioned above shotved how far this is rcllcctcd already in the drawings of 
very sni.ill cliildrcn. 

Working on this Jiypothcsis a series of forin-cicments were defined. These 
more or less subjective, intuitive fonmilations were compared tvith those 
of others, for the purpose of finding such formulations tvhich could build 
an intrasubjcctively common basis of criteria. A series of plates offering 
examples of different manners of representation was sliown to 20 subjects, 
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consisliii}' of artists, psychologists, and la)’-pcrsons who could bo considered 
•.\s intelligent nvuU functioning personalities. The pvefcvcnccs and dislikes 
Ilf these 20 subjects \Ycrc scored and they were asked for their definitions, 
c.g,, u’luU they called a vital color scale or distribution, and so on. After 
this process these foi'm-clemcnts were eliminated, if no agreement could he 
acliicv’cd in rcg.ird to fonniilanng a definition. 

Sccoiul, a series of pictures were scored by different people and then 
agnin \vc cliininalcd those form-elements which presented tlie greatest diffi¬ 
culties in scoring and wiiere no agreement could he achieved. This proce- 
ilui'e was not carried through with all the criteria in all the finest details, 
but some of them which had worked in interpretations were kept as tentative. 
I'lip items filially used for scoring arc shown in Table A. 

1 AHI.Ii d 
Scoftto IrtMS 

Criiu luiiidicr on dm left ri-furs lo iliv itciii-miniber on the scoring ulivct; sec pn(;c 64.) 
( 1 ) jVtfWitrr of fidiirts in each srqux-nce 

Inlvrcsliiig are only llic extremes above and below the average, which is 5-9 pictures 
ill one seiiuence. 

( 2 ) Conlents 

conveniiuinil 

iiifaniik 

tiuccr 

exciting 

ilc|irc!isiiig 

synduilisiiH 

ililfercni isnlateil I'oiiU'iiis iiiirelaied lo each oilier w-Uhin one picture 
skcCclics 

liiiiti.'iii tigurc', liuiiiiiii faces 

auiinaU 

alislrnclions 

scenes 

llliislrnlinns tif piiiiicular sloiies 

iiulouns 

glOlCSIlULS 

iiikI Olliers 

(3) tViee of ench fitliirc 

I: liiri'c; fir. inLiliiini; /; small, lU'liiutimi of nr. si/c^ r<f oidiiuirv iigtcliuuk 

U' j X l| inchest aiwl oriliwaiy ilrawinR pad tl4 x 2t iuchrs). 

(4) Format anJ relation lo foimiil 

□ ; sijiian' 

f^onvciuiooul^^ rccianglcs wilh sides in appiuxiniaic |iroiKirii<iii of 2:3 or 3.4, 

I__ I t^iusoaJ obloiiK /onn.-ii wiih one side at Ic.ivi 3 limes IniiRer Ilian 

j I the other sule. 

All (iihei fiiriiiais very iiiiusiial. 

Wo; f,irinai is (illed up til inargiu. 
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TABLIS A [coHliuucJ) 

Di'. fonns pciintcd or drn^vn are kept in (liMniicc fioin iiiaiKiii. 

Linth, 

S'g‘. the mnigin is neglcctwl. 

Forms arc expanding over tlic margin, paper scents liio small /or the iti- 
,\’g-D! j tended concept; tintntcnlionnlly cut nIF forma. Or, in rnrer eases, forms 
are too small and placed in one euriicr, test of page not used, 

(S) Size of form ctt'iuents 

/ fe'. fornt cleincni.t large in relation to wlioic, 

III fi'\ form cleiiieiits medium in rclntioii to tvlinle. 
s fi'i form clcinenix small in relation to wltolc. 

l, //I. j: vnricty of (lilFcrcnt sires. 

!, »i; large ami medium form cletnciiis. 

m, j: iiicdiunt and small form cloineiils. 

I, ii large and small form elements. 

( 6 , 7 ) dtiivrs <?«./ 

Ii:dges4-: many edges. 

Ciirves+: many curves. 

Cni'vcs > edges: mure emved foimi than edges. 

Ftlgca > curves: more edges thnii ctiivcd forms. 

Fdgos: sharp, short scattered strokes. 


(8) f'iviJ lUftiilj in line 

Spuiilnneous vivid details in the form of outline as ivrll ns In prcssiiix' of line 

(|)liis, plus minus, niititis plus). The occurrence of vivid details is not very 

frequent and can he called an originnf element. It is also a form element which 

I call a secondary movement eleiiiciit, logeilivr with vtvid distrUiiiliun of foiin 

elcmoms, many ciiivc.s and differentiated rhythm. 'I’hese elements aie the move¬ 
ment elements which prc-siippose die capacity of making n human figure in 
movement. 'I'iicy occur as movement cleiiiems iu pictures by children who arc 
not yet able to draw liiiman lignres. 


(9, 12) Distribution of form eh'ments 

v: vivid dj.siiibutian (form elements being distriliiilcd in relation to diagonal nvis), 
I: rigid distribution accoidiiig to horizontal or vertical avis. 
e: form elements grouped nionnd or in ceitlcr. 
e/: centrifugal distMlniliaii, 

(c ); when licad or face. 

I-.D-, eniplia.sis nti the lop respectively, on lliu bolioin of a picture (very laic). 
sc: .scattered, disorganized distribution. 
sym: symmetry. 

{sym) : syniinctrlcal head or face. 

(10, IJ, 13) hfot'cinent eleiiienis 

II\ liumnn figures. 

//+: human figures In movemcm. 

If —: stiff human figures. 

A: animals 

//-f-; animals in nios’cment. 

.d—; stiff aniinals. 

S.M: secondary mos'cment elcinciUs 
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TAHLI5 ‘I Icoiithiucd) 

(<i) iKiHiiire; vivi<l duiaila in line, see {S) 
curves 

vivid distribution, see (9) 
differertciotod rhythm^ see lit*io»v 
{b) ncKQlivc: symmetry, see (12), sec belosv 
riRid distribiition, see (9) 
ri);i<l unifoiin rliythm, sec below 

Jiff.iJi.'. Uc|iclili()U of similap Iml sliff/illy varying forms within one picture, in 
siiiular but aliuhlly viirjiiiR sizes, distances and directions. 
r.tnr.rli.: slerculj'|icd repetition of same forms in same sizes, distances and tliruciions. 

(14, 18) /"or«/ 

I' sh: .nliurii fniin. 

^ f/; ilciir fnriu. 

!• in: niciliuiii form. 

/' vfj: vaKue form. 

/. —): realistic form (atletjuate to rejnesemed object). 

t- r.v/i i'}(])rv«siri|ii«(ic forms (c^nttReriiiion of essential ])iirl!> of represented objects). 

(15) Details of form 

li: detail of foim. 

</■/! iniiiiiliou9 detail. 

J: essential detai), 

•id: unreliKed details, sciibblliitfs, 

(14) Coaliuttify of whole 

f'-f t siinilar frorortioni bcu^cett parti nnd whole of picture, including ipacei be 
tween dr.awii and painted forms. 

f/; simfl.'ir rcladotis between parts nnd whole cxclndlng -spiices between drawn forriis. 
[j —; rio relnliont between parts and whole. 

(17) OrganhatioH of content 

it : intentional. 

t^i oiiuciu icilerjirelud after picture was p.'iinted nr drawn; this '’ip^‘ is u.snally only 
iK'cnrriiiK in plctiirc.s of very small children, tn preschool nge, in a stn^e when 
they play wUh forms and iMctprei a spui aficiwatds, f,i, as "sun" or ‘'bouse." 
M'licn ucciirriui; in iliv seipicnce.s of adults it is usu.nlly a symlmlisin and has 
ti) be* srnrril ns such. 


(22) f.'o/orr, 

6 ’: color. 

•I-: fiir each color is srored! phis. 

J: (ir :i:; when niltir h little used, 

Wlicii_ color is tised in different sh.nlc, put -|- for each shade, In reyard to color 
variety ihc ^ nnd rp cnunis ns much as -1-; in rcpiiid to coliir scale the ±: 
nnd :r ciniiit less iliaii +. 
p: pole. 
itk: tl.irk. 

«'r vivid. 

-I-'; in the column "spots" means color shading. 

Frcdotiiinnncc nnd nvoidance of single colors are scored. 


(23) \artely of form elcuirnis 
f.'v: Fv: relation of color variety to fomi vnriciy, 
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'I'ABLE A {^cottlintteA) 

(21) QuaWty of ittu (Preiturf) 

e: energeiic. 

/: loose, 
rieitl. 

c: contours. 
iu: \vcak. 

/; interruiitcfl. 

Put scoring in brneketa wlieii pniiiU'd over llic pencil iinc, 

(28) Perspective 
/*+, P —; linear pcrspcclive. 

P'x aliading. 

(24) 

Copying, clinngiii)' of concepts, deatroying of picinrc, frerjnent erasing arc to lie 
cansidcred, 

r'iii;illj’ ono luul to /tn<I out to wliai types and properties of indiviiiiiiils 
certain atliludcs could E)c coordinated or not, for establishing a method of 
intci'piecation. In discussinij: the single criteria of the nicthod 1 will present 
some re.suUs of tlic e.xpciiiiient done with stndetits in Sarah Lawrence 
College. For comparison we use<l the American Council Test {ACli)-, 
wliicli gives a notion of the students’ inlclligencc, tlir dcsciiptiona of stu¬ 
dents by teachers, and the rating of the Student Wurh Comnilttcu, evaluating 
tJic academic success of tiic student. 'Flic latter used three ratings: M for 
superior academic success, S for satisfactory academic success, Q for unsatis¬ 
factory academic success. To indicate the adjustment rating of tlie stiidentsi 
here I used not my original but o corrected rating scale; time is, I kept all 
my ratings which were in agreement Avith Dr. Munroc's inspection diagnosis 
rating scale and Avliich were not in contratliction with tlic majority of the 
teachers' reports. In the few instances in Avliich Dr. RTiinroe iuid I dis¬ 
agreed, I considered the opinion of the tcaclicrs and kept citlier niy or Dr. 
Munroe’s rating depending on whicli side the majority of the icnclicrs’ 
judgments Avas. May I refer here to Dr. Munroc's cA-aluation of my method 
in the delayed September issue of ('haracliT and Persojutlity (16). 

A. ThK KuMlIliR OF PiCTUniiS 

All students Avert AVorkIng during the full six hours, and in iliiit Avay it 
was possible to regard the number of pictures of the avIioIc .sequcncf of one 
student as an equivalent for the student's tempo and to compare it w'itli the 
average speed of the group anti with the qualitative production. The great¬ 
est part of the students (73 per cent) made 6-9 pictures in the given time. 
Among those can be found .all types witli adjustment rating between A and 
E, Avitli different qiiHlitative conflguratlons. However, comparing the six 
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slowest students (witli three to live pictures) with the eight quickest (10 
to 20 pictures) we riiul iio .1 and D Rirl among the slow, but four A and B 
slinlciits iiiiiong the quick. The scoring symlroiiic of the unadjusted group 
{]), Ji) compared with the scoring syndrome of the adjusted group {A, B) 
shows that 4.5 per cent of the adjusted students arc slow and 27 per cent 
quick In drawing, w'Jicrcas 18 per cent of the unadjusted are slo^v and 6 per 
cent of the unadjusted arc quick. The one student who succeeded in making 
only ihicc iiicturcs has a low adjustment rating. Of course, every student 
knew that there would he only three sessions and that the experiment was 
nut an nit class with the possibility to work for several months or a year on 
one i)icturc. The Idea was from the beginning a kind of sketching. 

Tlicrc were c(iiii|iaiatjvcly inuny girls who knew how to do the cs.scntial 
immediately and in a good way, or perhaps it is vice versa, that because 
they know, they can he quick- But there are also those who are quick 
hcca\isc they are flighty and superficial. There arc types where slowness is 
correlated to their inhibition, but it is evident that in tlic great majority of 
cases no reliable correlation can be found to speed of function. In checking 
the specific cli.aiactcr ticiuls of the students no common features could he 
cnrrclated, except that the pictures with the most favorable scoring configura¬ 
tions Averc found in sequences with a medium number of pictures (between 
■■ix and nine). 

B. Size (10) 

Small si/.es arc mine significant for reduced energy than arc large ones 
inr increased energy’ or aggression (13). Large and middle sizes are more 
natural on the average, large sizes particularly for small children. Preference 
for large sizes is decreasing with increasing age, for older ages preference 
lor large sizes is not su usual. Must of the depressive anxious children 
piefcr .small si/ics as was shown in the paper on cliildrcn in latency period 
mentioned ahove. On the wliulc we find in die sequences of normal indi- 
vi<Iiials a variety of (HfCerciit sizes. 

Seventy-four per cent of the students in Sarah Laswcnce College used a 
variety of ililTcrcnt sizes, 17 per cent used only snuall sizes tliroughout their 
whole sciiuiMicc, 4 per cent used mcdiuiii sizes, and 5 per cent showed a 
tnarkoil preference for large sizes .so far that in each of tlicir sequences only 
one picture ivas small, none medium sized, and all the others large. One 
of these Students (ndjustinent rating D) worked in particularly large sizc-s 
ajiJ Used tile hugest, a really tremendous one, for her self-portrait in over 
life si/c. 'riiis siudiat was described by her psychology teacher as being 
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particularly aj'Ricssivc and stuhhovii, a not ton well niljiisted iiulividual who 
(iave herself an air of hich self-estimation without nuich justification. She 
was tlie onlj’ one in the {^loiip v’lio used for a ilccorative design a swastica. 
'I'he other student who used large sizes was also rated only D, but described 
as not overtly aggressive. Large size is not necessarily indicative of iiggrcs- 
sioii, 'I'he ratings nf the stiulciits with 100 per cent of their sequence small 
sizes are 1 p>.s good than those of the stiulents who used at least one 
medium size. Most of them wcic dcscrilied as anxious, shy, constricted, or 
highly self-controlled. A preference of 100 per cent small sizes is rather 
imlicntivc nf constriction, leduceil aggression or anxiousness, but not indica- 
ti\'(! of ridjustmrnt or niahuljustment. It occurs in the scoring syndromes 
nf tilt- adjusted gioup as well os in that of the unadjusted u’ith not very high 
hut ahmit Pi|iiri\ peiventagc (12 per cent tmadjusted, H per cent adjiistctl). 
'riicrc Is no cini elation between size and intelligence. 

C. Tnii Tohmat 

‘('he next criterion is the shape of the paper with its proportion of .sides. 
'Fhe rectangles which arc usu.il for school p.tds were called cQuveutiouflh and 
iliDsc very imicli longer (more than 2:1) than wi<lc or sucli witli complicated 
.piPcr forms, like cut out hc.irts or rings with symbolistic meaning, were 
called iinttsitdl. 

Tlie unusual format U apt to be more meaningful as well for the person 
who is superior in thinking and above the group average as for those for whom 
It is ton ilifTicult to share or grasp the concepts of the group. h-Inst of the 
Italntlngsi and drawings were indeed carried out in the conventional formats. 
'I'he unusual formats were not u-sed frequently and when used occurred 
iiniy nnee or twice in .a .sequence willi the exception of one rather disturbed 
girl. On the whole there xvcrc 20 per cent who used the oblong horizontal 
lurmat, half of them girls with the star eating, that is partly brilliant partly 
ilistiirlieiL One was a pwcliosus bortlcrlinc ease. Tlicy were described as 
trying to be “apart," or as unconventional, one ns "queer.” This seems to 
fit in whnt was said about the extrannlinai'y meaningfiilncss of these formats. 
In the study on ciiildrcn in latency period this format occiirrcd frequently 
m the schizophretiic group. 

However, in comparing the scoring syndrome of the adjusted student with 
that of the uiindjustcd students this (orui element appears in both groups 
Avith about equal perccntaBc.t and cannot be called indicative as nn isolated 
element. Yet in configuration with many other elements negative in regard 
to adjustment it proved to have an unf.avorablc meaning, whereas In con- 
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Jijfurntion witli many iiositive factors in tin's regard it leprcsentcd n favorable 
laclor in tlic direction of originality (if it was not a paiticulai'ly complicated 
nr (lueei' form ^vith symbolistic meaning, symptomatic of the schizopliicnic). 
No sequence with more than one or two unusual oblong formats occurred 
among students with superior academic success. 'Flie greater part of their 
sc(|iiencc sliowcd conventional formats. 

D. Tin: Rklation of Form Ei.hmknts to tiii: Format 

J'lcasiiring iq) the space of paper well, di.stancing tlic form elements witliin 
liic picture in relation to the whole, presupposes some power of organization 
and sense for pr()i)ortion as well as a ccilain balance helwecn freedom and 
divscildinc, Anxiety ami ovcicoutrol is fictpiciitly effective in that direction 
that the form-elements in the picture are comparatively small in relation 
to the wliole format or altogether kepi in great distance from the margin; 
or that lack of control leads to neglecting of the margin in form of painting 
or dvawing over it in an expansive way. 

'I'he great majority of sequences of the students show a variety of maimers 
in this regard; pictures which arc “filled” to the margin (signified in the 
scoring by the symbol pictures where the forms are kept in distinct dis¬ 

tance from tlic margin (Di), and pictures which arc in hetween these two 
manners (JlJnDi or DiAIa). In a minority of cases the sequences showed 
one picture in whicJi tlic margin was neglected (Nff). The students who 
sliowcd one N// in their sequence were all adjusted girls u’Jio were rated 
// or /ij one was nitecj C. In foui uthcr cases, Iiowever, the .sequence 
showed several (two to five) pictures with and three of these four girls 
were rated rather low in adjustment (C, D-E, D~Ej E). These girls had 
also medium and low intelligence scores, none above 60 JCK. Fiirtliermorc 
llicre were eight girls whose sequence showed a consi.stcnt tendency to keep 
in distance from the margin (Di) in all their pictures (90-100 per cent). 
All these .students were described by the llorscliach test aiul b}' the teachers’ 
lecords as highly self-controlled but malndjiisted aiul very constricted jicr- 
sonalitics. Only one student, without any art training, showed a seciuciice 
with 100 per cent of the pictuics adequately filled to tlie niaigiii. This 
student was described as an outstanding personality, with great gifts foi 
organization, initiative, and ambition, perfectly .adjusted and ivith superioi 
academic success. This jI/<7 is more ficquent in sei|uenccs of children, 
who find it easier to fill the space and who arc less ambitious as to quality 
of otJier form-elements. There is no correlation between Ain or Di and 
ACE ratings. Twenty-two per cent of the adjusted students sliow a 
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inajorify of M(i in their sequences and zero per ccrit of tlic adjusted Eroup. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the unadjusted show a majority of Di and zero 
per cent of the adjustctl. On the other hniul Di appears in a vathev high 
percentage of the students with academic success, whereas it occurs extremely 
larcly among those with ncadciuic failure. Dt scejiis to be indicative of a 
|iai‘ticiilar kind of ovcrcontroli which is unfavorable for adjiistnic!it| but 
tavoiahlc for ncadcmic wicccss. A tendency to overemphasize the frame, to 
make separate frames u’ithm the frame occurs in constricted personalities, 
somrLime.s and more frcqtieiitly in personalities with infantilistic trends and 
in states of conftision. 


K. SizH or Form Elemunts 

A Tost frecpiently tlie setpiencc of the students sliowctl a mixture of large, 
medium, and small form elements. Only four girls showed sctiuenccs with 
ii maj'trlty of small form elements ami fesv or no large ones. These were 
ail students who wore described as constricted, very inhibited, three of them 
as dtslnrhed, A whole sequence with 100 |)cr cent of tlie pictures pref¬ 
erence for small form elements is very rsuc, docs not occur in the adjvistc^l 
grouj), and even in only small percentages of the unadjusted group. Tt is 
characteristic of (lc[U'cs$ivo states and was found in compulsory neurotic 
chiidjvn. On the otiicr hand this phciunneiion occurs sometimes In the grouji 
with satisfactory academic success in constricted types, but not among stu¬ 
dents with academic failure and not among those with superior academic 
success. Six moat adjusted superior girls used a mixture of /j nt, s form- 
and In addition an emphasis on Urge ones. Only one sequence of 
a disturbed girl with little flc.xibility and great amount of anxiety showed 
large fonn-clcinenls alone without any medium sized or small forms. 

F. Distriiiution 

If we look at a symmchiral arrangement, a comparison witli llic axis of 
our own body is effective. 'Die middle axis, even when it is not drawn, has 
an ovevimpoi'iain effectiveness, it makes an imiircssion of constraint. In¬ 
deed syiniiK'tiy in used in art works svhicli have ceremonial purposes and 
'(■I'Ve lites of lixcil tradlthms. Symmetrical arrangement reflects one of the 
nnoc sicrcotypcd concepts of the body. The more complicated vktid distribu- 
linn iiuticatc:; tl freer Imnginathm and suMimer relation to the body. A 
particular preoccupation with the body, as it is the case with liypocliondri.ic 
ami dcprc>>ivc people, may he expressed in a preference for symmetry (pnr- 
ticulurly nitli emphasi/od middle axis) as well as it may lie explained In- 
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coii\’eiuionality. The human botl)’ is externally symmetrical, bul intcnially 
not (ail idea which Josef Frank had mcntionccl in connection witli sjni- 
nieti'ical buildings). The human body is also externally only syniinetrical 
!is long as it is not in movement. As soon as the body moves, it becomes 
as 5 'mmeti'ical and of course more difficult to balance. The livelier imagina¬ 
tion Is, the less it is fixed on a rigid conception of tlic body, tliat is on an 
ovci'symboli'/.ation of tlic vertical or liori/ontal axis, as it is expi'cssed in rif/id 
e)}st>'}hiilif»i. 
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Distrihutioii was culled risid when all the fornis were arranRcd according 
to one direction, a lioilzontal or (more rarely) a verticiil one. 

Vivid distribution was called an asyniiiietrical arrangement of forms 
according to a slanting axis. Xliis was most agreeable ^vllen balanced 
diagonally. 

ArrangcinciU wns called syiiimctiical when the most important form ele¬ 
ments in tliR picluic wore syinnictrically aiTaiigcd, that is wlicn three of the 
fnlloAving conditions were fulfilled: wbcii the repeated form elements on 
each side of the middle axis were (//) equally or approximately equally 
slicipod, {/i) of appio.viinately equal distance from the middle axis, (c) of 
apprtrximaioly the same dimension, (//) of the same size, (^) of the same 
color. 'I’he appioximntely equal distance from the middle axis is the most 
essential condition for symmetry ami cannot he eliminated. 

Tile girls tvlio used symmetry in their paintings and drawings were in 
gmeral those described as constrictive, depressive, or highly conventional. 
In regard to adjustment symmetry is not very indicative, it occurs in the 
M’nring syndromes of both llic .'idjustcd and the unadjusted group more 
frequently than other form elements, somewhat more frequently among 
the uiiiuljusted (27 per cent adjusted, 35 per cent unadjusted). It occurs 
with siinil.ir percentages iti the groups with superior and satisfactory ac.'idemic 
success and mure rarely in the group with academic failure (11.8 per cent). 
Syniiiietry is rarely achieved by the feebleminded. 

'J'hc r.itings of the girls with a high percentage of vivid distribution in 
their sequence, fall decidedly in two parts; the great majority have a good 
rating and ilic ntlicr [uirt arc brilliant girls with a severe problem. In the 
study on L'liililren in latency period tins criterion wns frequent not only in 
the drawings of the gifted normal but also in the drawings of the productive 
seliiznjthri'nic cliililicji. It dues not seem too far-fetched that these girls 
bcloii'zing to the starred groiip arc likely to have schizoid character tlisposi- 
tinii'i. Oiui of the.sc girls was the sludeut mentioned earlier who was 
ile.'JciiLu'd in the Rnrschacli as a psj’chosis borderline ease. 

'IVii sludcnts ^ha\vcJ their sequence more thv\n one picture with rigiil 
distrilnilion. These are mostly described as compulsive, constricted, very 
controlled, tense, indexible, except one who has no self control but is dis- 
turl)t’(l. Ishi rigid distribution at nil showed nine girls of the group 
^^^l^eli«r in adjustment, eight of the group with nietliuni .adjustment (0), 
and live Ilf the brilliant girls with severe problems, that is altogether 40 
per cent of all students. Sequences witii very high iicrcentages of rigid 
iliKtrihiitlon appear in 18 per cent of the adjusted and in 59 per cent of the 
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uiuuljiistticl, Avitli J I- ficr cent in the Rroiip Avith superior ncnilcinlc success, 
wifli 12 per rent iti the group with satisfactory academic success, hut to a 
higher degree (29 per cent) in the group with acrulemic failure. A slight 
amount of compulsive tendencies .seem to he compatible with adjustment and 
academic success, hut Jiot a liigli degree. 

Aiiotlicr criterion of distribution is the emphasis on the center of the pic¬ 
ture. The sequences of the majority of tlic students show little center 
disti'ilnition. Eighteen per cent of the adjusted group used center dlstrilni- 
(inii, but none witli rating .7, as against -S9 per cent nf tlu* unadjusted 
students. To a lesser degree but also increasing in the same direction is 
center distribution significant in regard to academic success: superior 28 
per cent, satisfactory 37 per cent, academic failure 41 |)er cent. In tlie gi'oup 
with sii|)erior academic success such girls used center distribution who were 
less adjusted and described as con.strictctl In some area. In longitudinal 
studies cctiter distribution aa'Hs preferred hj' personalities with a tendency 
to regression and with certain fixations. Indeed center distribution is most 
fretiucntly used by pre-school age children and even there consistently used 
only by children with certain fixations. It occurred for instance witli high 
percentages in sequences of children who were deiaj’cd in speech develop¬ 
ment because of a fixation of neurotic nature. 

Still another aspect is %vule or narrow disirilfiitiou nf form element,''. Hotli 
are not frequent, neither in experiments with children nor in the sequences 
of these students. A v.alid interpretation seems to he hardly possible, except 
that Dvercontrol or lack of control seems to V>c at work. Configuration 
Avith other conspicuous factors suggests sometimes a more specific explanation. 
It must be emphsisixed that most of the formal criteria arc more indicative 
in their configuration with each other than separately evaluated, and nunc 
iiullcativc if they are consistently used than occasionally, 

Nine of the students showed wide distribution in one picture of their 
sequence. Three have a low adjustment rating and two luc brilli.ant girls 
with a severe problem. These nine girls were described as; unusually 
impulsive, exceedingly vulnerable, lacking drive ami passive, shifting in their 
attitudes, easily aroused, not well controlled, showing aggressive outburst, 
as flighty, scattered, and poorly developed, and as disturbed and depressive 
(psychosis borderline case). 

Eight girls showed more than one picture with wide distvibutlon and eight 
girls showed occasionally narrow distribution. None used one of these 
dements consistently. Wide is move frcqvicntly used by girls with insufilcicnt 
control, narrow by the constricted and highly controlled students. Wide 
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(lisiril)iition appears in about crjiial pficcnlancs in ilic niljustctl and non- 
adjuslcd jiroiips, wlu'U’as narnnv distribution occurs in the unadjusted group 
wiili 41 |U'T crin and with only 9 per cent in the adjusted group, and is 
f]L-»iiu.-ntlA- found with grciiter consistenc)' in compulsory neurosis. It is 
iiitercstin;' that nair«»\v distn'lMition is more frequent uiuoiig students with 
sali'KfucUrry suo>:e^s tlian among those with acadcinir. failure, it dues linwcver 
nut occur in the group with superior academic success. 

'I’licre is no con elation lieiwecn symmetry, or rigid jlistribution or center 
distrihuiion, or wide or narrow tlistrihution on one side and intelligence 
ratings on tire oilier side. There is a slight correlation between vivid dis¬ 
tribution and inlrdligcnce. 

CJ. 'J'ni; Cimvic and tiik Edpe 

'I'lie cuivL'd line nrvd preference for curved forms scei-ns to be a more 
introt’crsivi! factor than the preforence for sharj* edges and angular forms- 

A configuration of few niri’ffi forms ami many sharp alt/es was used by 
siiideuts dcscrilied as overtly aggressive with low adjustment, This con- 
liguraiion does not occur in the .syndrome of the adjusted groui) but with 18 
per cent in ilic uiuuljustCiL It does not occur in the group with superior 
academic succc-.s, and not among those with academic iailiirc, but witli 13 
per cent in ilie giuup with satisfactorj' academic success. 

ciiffcf] foniii ofid Jeiv sharp eilyts were shown by tlic well adjusted 
•'lightly pa>si\e, jntrovers.ive productive ty’pes. It appears more frequently 
ill the adjusted gionp (45 per cent) than in the unadjusted (23 per cent), 
rile unadjusted sLudnits who used this con/iguration were described as pre- 
occupied with ihciuselvcs, sonic of them belonging to the gioup of brilliant 
uirls with severe problems. All of them were more on the passive than on 
ilic .'iggiessivc Hilc. There is no correlation with academic success. 

Miiiiy iiijieil forms anti many edges were .shown by types in whom the 
aggiT-sidji cllectivc In form of impetus and energy, aiul in combination 
ivlth ihe iiitrover&ivc tread, re.siilts in productivity. In those who are un- 
adjusted, tlieir aggrc'^don is not regularly present, hut in farm of outbursts, 
Ml laLi'iU Ul foim or viiincrahility. I'hc more curved forms arc present, 
(he more ive fiiul sulilimutioii. The more edges are present, the more wc 
/mcl open aggressive trend or identification with aggressive ideals. 

etlgts ul all hiti malty curved forms occur in 9 per cent of tlte adjusted, 
in 12 per cent of tlie unadjusted, in both groups in the introversive passive 
t>pt-s. It is the only edge-curve coinhinntion which shows a slight correlation 
with inklligeiiLC. It ocuus more frequently in sequences of students with 
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thgl). aclj. possible 17 5 23 
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14 29 23 


29 17 0 
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Energetic, product,, .iLso 
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Many curves over 50% 

7/1 any edges aver 50% 
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lnirst.s intuitive and 
prod, energy 19 

few curves under 50%. No 
or few edges under 20% 

Timid, constricted, re¬ 
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hfgiter intelligence scores than with low one.';. It occurs in 29 per cent in 
tile group with superior academic success, in 16 per cent of tlic satisfactory 
and not among tlic students with academic failure. 
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H, Form 

One of tlir iiKixf itupditajii' criteria is form in specific and distinguislicd 
from tile more general concept of form, ns we tise it in this paper when we 
speak of form elcincnts. In this latter ease we include color, distribution, and 
all tile elements discussed in this paper. With form in specific is meant 
the shape of the particular drawn or painted objects. The sliape can be 
clear or vague or ji-irticularly sharp. The cleai'ness of form is on one side 
highly perceptive, dependent on clearness of observation, on the other 
side it is also intiovcisivc, dependent on the richness and exactness of memory 
and on the readiness of associations (Table 4). 

The students who used slinrp or clear forms steadily in their sequences 
show the lilgliost intelliRence ratings, whereas those wlio used vague forms 
or W'crc sliifling ficqiicntly in their scquriiccs between different form levels 
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sliow low intelligence ratings. Tlic shifting seems in In; more significant 
than the vagueness. This is one ease Avhicli is in contrast to most of tlie 
otlier form elements. Here shifting and v:inct 5 ' is not favorahlc, hlit steady 
quality. Wlicreas in other form elements variety is usually symptomatic of 
well functioning and plasticity of the individual, and consistency fietpicntly 
fi s 3 'in[)toin of rigidity. However too great a sharpness cannot be intei jucted 
too favorably: the .students with the very sharp foinrs are highly intelligent 
but frequently not well adjusted. We find imu'c adjusted girls among those 
witli clear forma than among tlio.se with the very sharj) ones, 

Vague forms occur in both the adjusted anti unadjusted sludenl.s >vitli 
equal small percentages, it is rather rare ami sometimes also used by intel¬ 
ligent stvulciiis as an artistic effect of contrast. Shaip form and sliiftiiig form 
level occur both in the un.nljustcd group with 41 per cent and in the adjusted 
with only 4.5 per cent and 9 per cent respectively. There is no conclfition 
in regard to academic success. 

If we compare tlic students whose sequences showed n ovent vnviet^ of 
forms (on the average in each picture at least five or more forms different 
from each other) witli those wlio showed Utile vtuiety of form (one to two 
different kinds of form in each picture), we fiiu! no particularly significant 
correlation to adjustment (I'ahlc 5). The frequency of a medium variety 
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(tlircc to four forms) increases fioni the group with ncadeinic to that with 
superior academic success (29 per cent, 33 per cent, 43 per cent), Hie 
stuilcuLs with this mettiiim varietj' show also the highest intcUiBCiice ratings 
in greatest miinher. It is probnbly iio coincidence that most of these girls are 
the ones >vlio produced clear forms. That is, their sense for variety and 
ipiantity does not impair their sense for quality, and also not exceed; quality 
is more iniportant for the intelligent person tlian quantity. Ucsides that, 
many of these pirls were described as conscientious and reli.iblc. Almost 
all the girls with high intelliKence Mtings have an avciage variety of above 
three forms, ^vlincas those with a variety below three forms show low 
intelligence ratings. 

Another aspect on the borderline of content is whether forms arc intended 
to he retiiislic (scored /'V phis tvhen sticcessful, Fr ftiiiriis when not), or 
expressionisiic and intentionally <listortcd, or geomclrizvd (Table 6). This 
latter criterion will be indiicnccd liy fashion and art training in recent limes 
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more frcciuontly rhan other criteria. However, in numerous experiments 
with intellectuals only very rarely sequences of free ilravvinns were fouvul in 
u’hicli all pictures were geometrical designs and no picture an attempt at 
realistic or cvpressionistic representation- In these very few eases I fouml 
such consistent form attitude always ps)cliolugicaUy signi/icanc and even 
when influenced hy art training, corresponding to a deeply routed disposition. 

The geometrical forms or forms abstracted from <*rganic foim arc .a 
symptom of m 3 ’stic detachment from the living uiganisni and ficijiienth 
symptomatic of depersonalizing tendencies, and in the fechlcminded, of 
tendencies to perseveration; stylized forms, abstracted from fonns of living 
organisms were favored by the painters of the curly Christians who in con¬ 
trast to tlic Greeks and Romans were opposed to individualistic c-vpiMienci’s 
and condemned personal satisfactions in this woild, but devoted their soul 
to life after death hy repressing their drives with sclf-puiiisliiuents and friis- 
ti'iitions. I’Jic use of geometrical or abstract forms is not at all very 
indicative of a capacity to abstract thinking; it is on the contrary a form 
whicJi is more easily achieved hy the fccblcminrled and sieicut.vpcd thinking 
child than other forms and is much more frcipicnt among feebleminded and 
sterfiofyporl psychntic than among normal and neurotic children. As will 
be pointed out in the chaptex on "17/' harmony is mmc cu-sily achieved with 
geometrical forms tlian with others. The truly abstrucL capacity i.s to 
achieve an excellent combination, where the wlinic of the picture with the 
parts and the parts with each other show .similar projiortions and this in 
several form elements. 

Almost all the Sarah Lnwrence College stuilents nttempted in spite of 
fashion and art training in the greatest part of their pictures to represent 
living organisms and objects related to them and their cinii'oiimcnt. They 
tried to draw and paint realistically as well as they could. 

Only three students out of the 55 showed In their sequences consistently 
no realistic forms, all of them xvith low ailjustmeat ratings and with low 
mtclHgence ratings. Two of them preferred geometrical forms and abstiac- 
tioiis, one, a very tcn.se, compuLsory neurotic, very narcis-.istic student, and 
one described as narcissistically dusturbed. 'I'hc latter one could he recog¬ 
nized on the basis of tlie scoring in .spite of the fact that she was inJluencc<l 
by art training. She was dispositionallj* inclined to mystic sj inhidisuis. She 
used for her abstractions symbolic titles which in my opinion were queer even 
in case she wanted to pull my leg or to make fun. She wrote in printed 
letters under a black triangle with some loops around: "Reason—I’/oDtioa — 
will — progression — Iriiili'" and added some scribbling to the letters and her 


name. 
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'riic ihird student did not directly i«a!cc geometrical fibstractions instead 
of realistic drau'Iiigs, Init itt tspitc of being overstimulated by color, made 
rigidly symiiirtrical anangeinents of color spots similar to flower designs 
made, by otber students, but not representing the flowers. Her attitudes 
were on one .side ri[ri4l, on the other not enough controlled. 1 his stvident 
w.is described as one with stercotr'ped ways of thinking, a somewhat hysteri¬ 
cal hut otlicrwlsc rather rigid, decadent type of personality. 

The stxidcnis wltn showed I'r minus show low intelligence and low adjust¬ 
ment ratings. There vs a strong vtw-rcasc oi IvigU ACIl vaciitRS and there 
arc no low AOE nt all among the students whose sequences sliow in more 
than f)f) per cent of the pictures Fr and Fr phis. 

Aiuotig ihoH’ sUidonts whose sequences show Fr minus, arc very few' with 
high intelligence, Init there is a strong increase of low ACE ratings. Among 
the students wlm showed at least one to two cxprcssionistic forms or gio- 
tcsciuc distortions in their sc<|uciicc.s we find bright and creative girls who 
arc either atJjiisted or rather neurotic. There arc no correlations in logaitl 
to iniclligencc. 

Students \vlin vise no Fr su all in their whole sequence do not occur in 
the adjusted group .and not in the academically superior group. Twenty- 
three per cent of the vinadjustcd students use no Fr. The acadevnically 
satisfactory and the failure group show equal small percentages. 

A 100 per cent preference for geometrical forms does not occur in the 
adjusted group and occurs only with six per cent in tlie unadjusted. It 
increases from the acadeintcally superior to the falling group (zero per cent, 
8 per cent, 12 per cent). 

ICxprcssionistic forms appear in all groups with exactly equal percentages 
(29 per cent) except in the adjusted group, where they are slightly higher 
(M per cent). 

I, Tiiii Detail 

Anothc-r aspect is the rhtail i» jorm. T'his refers mainly to realistic and 
and cxprc.ssionlstic form. Details should not be confounded with small form 
element's, whicli in themselves arc liitle units. Tin's criterion reveals to 
quite some degree the concrctcncjss and tenseness of tliinking. 

live students who made nihiiilioiis details were described as ovci'-neat, 
pedantic, tight, and very frequently as depressive. This criterion does not 
occur in the adjusted group at all, but in 29 per cent of the unadjusted 
and is more frequent in the academically satisfactory group tlvavr vn tUo two 
other academic groups. 
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1‘ADLE 7 


Details of Form 
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Not concrete; mediocre 
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6 


Unrelnteel details a/i/l scribblings which have no orgiinic relation to titc 
(Inivvn Or p.iinted form anrf frequently have an overeinpliasijted symbolistic 
inenning are extremely rare. They are indicative of distiirhance, In this 
experiment only tliree students with narcissistic distiirh.ances showed this 
lorm attitude in their sequences. 

No or 7)ery (eju defnils have mostly unconcrcte, RCiieiali/nng students. 
'J'liis attitude occurs more frequently in the unadjusted group (23 per cent) 
and in the group with .-tcadcinic failure (23 per cent) tlian in the respective 
otlicr groups. 

Alany details are shown hy students who are most /retpicntly de¬ 
scribed as concretely thinking. They are not particularly correlated to 
adjustincnt, occurring in 36 per cent of the adjusted and in 29 per cent 
of the unadjusted, Tliey occur most frequently, in .57 per cent, of the 
group with superior academic success, but far less frequenth’ in about equal 
percentages in the two other academic groups. 

Fe^o but essential deteiHs occur only in the adjusted and not in the iinail- 
justed, hut has no correlation to academic success. 
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J, 'I'liK Quality of Linij 

la nL'iicnil \vc /inil most fmiiiciiily a mixture of diFfcrent i|iialitic,s of 
line niuf less frotiiiciUly a consistent ailitudc, 

'Flic tisc of riffl'd rouloiirs (made after the forms were drawn or painted) 
can be frequently found in seauenccs of individuals wlio arc occupied with 
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the repression of hostile ideas, it occurs among compulsory neurotic as a 
rather consistent attitude. Contour?, are mure frequent in the sequences of 
the unadjusted (23 |iur cent) than of the adjusted (14 per cent), do not 
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occur ill the superior academic group, hut intcicstingly ciiougli more fre¬ 
quently among ihe satisfactory (25 per cent) than iininng tlie failing (18 
per cent). Whereas llie contrary takes place mtli rigid lines in more tlian 
lialf of the sequence; this is more frequent among the adjusted tlian nmocig 
the unadjusted (27 per cent, 12 per cent). The academically .miperior and 
flic failing group show equal porccntagc.s (20 per cent) and the satisfactory 
a slight increase (29 per cent). 

Ohviousl 3 ' the immediately made rigid line lias a meaning diffeicnt from 
tliat of the rigid contour. Perhaps a certain amount of repression is com¬ 
patible witli adjustment and with satisfactory academic success, hut pcrliaps 
it is a dilTercnt kind and degree of repression from tliis which resvilts in or 
contrilnites to iinacljustment or academic failure, 'ffie >tiiilcius udui used 
I'igid lines witliout contours were most frc(|uciitly more energetic and out¬ 
going, M’liercns those with contours were frequently described as compulsive 
or liighlj' over-eontrolied. There is no corndation with intelligciu’e. 

K. Tim CoNTisurrv of tiiii Wnoi.u 

The qualities of form level which shows certain powcis of observiuion 
at work arc not the only criteria of intelligence. The power of oigani/atiuii 
can be seen in the way an individual organizes the pictures ns a whole, that 
is the tendency and ability to connect and combine all the iiarts of a picture 
to one whole continuous unity, in contrast to a tendency to make isolated 
de.signs and sketcJie.s, We have to he mild and cannot <leinaiul perfect artistic 
compositions as well as we have to grant that an individual, pnrticulnrly one 
tvitli some artistic sense will experiment and make some sketches of several 
isolated figures on one paper. However, experience lias sliown that no 
intelligent individual is satisfied to contimic tliis experimenting U'ith isolated 
forms throughout a sequence, as the project is not conceived as lessons foi' 
[iracticing and the individual is asked to draw or paint what he likes. 

Continuity i.s aeJueved most satisfyingly when till parts of the picture :ue 
in a similar proportion to each other and to tlie whole format; I mean for 
instance; when in a picture, called If'j three sizes of forms are usoil \vliicli 
I will call Size /, Size m, Size s. contimiity is acliicved when /’/';/ i> similar 
to the relation l:m and rn:s. or when U';(! plus w) is similar to him plus r), 
in other words wlicn a certain proportion is approximately repeated between 
all parts, including the spaces between the drawn or i)aintcd forms, The 
more siicli Intuitive relations can be found in several form elements, c.g., in 
form and in color, tlie gicater the achieved continuity or liarnionv. I'his 
intuitive sense for such proportions again Ictids hack to tlic lumian l)ody. 
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wlicrc ilic sinjrlc parts are also in similar proportions to each other. The 
circiiui:stiince that this capacih* of rclatint; forms with each other anti with 
ihc will'll' ci'inplpx of forms according to one priticiple can he found mote 
fi'cnnrntly in the sequences of Hie intelligent than in those of the unintelli¬ 
gent, sufigcsis tliai in certain functions of iiitellipencc positive narcissi.stic 
ifiiiicncics are involved, 

(7 pins was called ^vhen all the forms which enn be seen fvilhUed this 
relation, that is wlieji also the space between the drawn forms, for instance 
the siiiiilt' part> of the background, were treated or at lea.st intuitively con¬ 
ceived :is proportioned forms. U was scored when ouly the rlrown or painted 
forms were in relation to each other and to the wdiole. This is more fre¬ 
quently tlic case where the content is predominant, c.g., landscapes oi' scenes, 
than in decorative designs and abstractions %vhere U plus is less rare and 
much easier achieved than in objective paintings. V plus in scene combined 
with luinian iigures was waluated as a particularly good combination. U 
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/iii)fUs was scored when no proportion at all existed between the single parts 
or wlicii attempts to such proportions suggested by content were formally 
unsuccessful, Nothing was scored when the forms drawn nr pahited were 
isolated or meant as sketches and no intention existed to combine them into 
a whole picture. 

High percentages of U (greater tlian 50 per cent of sequence) nccur more 
frequently in the adjusted group than in the unadjusted (4-1 per cent, 2.1 
per cent). This in comparison with other favorable form elements fre¬ 
quent presence of high U percentages in the unadjusted group suL’^gests 
to me the acceptance of Theodor Rcilc's concept of two kinds of navci.s^isiu, 
the healthy and the sick or hurt narcissism. Intelligence seciii.s to he 
certainly fnvuvuble for adjustment; hut an individual with hurt navcisslsm 
can be intelligent witJmut using it for adjustment. 

The means of the .-ICE decrease with the decrease of U percentage, but 
llie quality of T7 is more indicative for intelligence: the stiulrnts with H phis 
only 30 per cent of their sequence but excellent combinations show the high- 
cst ACE'i. High V percentage occur with 57 per cent in tl)c ncadcinically 
superior, with 33 per cent in the satisfactory, and with 24 ))e)' cent in the 
failing group, I^ow U percentage occurs M’lth equal frequency {29 per cent) 
in the satisfactory and failing, and not in the superior group. 

L. Perspcctivb 

Ltnenv perspective, that is giving depth and plastic to objects by mere 
line, was used by 13 per cent of the students. These h.ave to the greater 
part good adjustment ratings, some of them belong to the groii)) of brilliant 
students witli a severe problem. Some have creative abilities. 'I'hc iiitclli- 
gence score of those who used linear perspective only occasionally docs not 
show any correlations. Among those who used it more consistently (in 
more than 25 per cent of their pictures) we find an increase of high 
intelligence ratings, but lower ratings than jiinong tlin.se who used shading. 
Linear pcr.spccuve without shading occurs in nearly similar percentages in 
the adjusted (14 per cent) and unadjusted group (18 per cent), but does 
not occur in the sequences of students with superior academic success. 

Twentj’-nine of the total number of students made iigure.s and objects 
plastic by gray or black shading without liuciir perspective. This is twice as 
frequent in the adjusted group as in the unadjusted (.36 per cent, 18 per 
cent). But it increases from the academically superior to the failing group 
(14 per cent, 25 per cent, 29 per cent) in spite of the fact tliat there is an 
increase of intelligence ratings. 
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'I'he innst fnvnriilile confiKurntion is much linear perspective and tnncli 
sliiiilinff (ill iiinre tlinn 25 per cent of tlic sequence) : thcio is a steady in- 
crciise frnin the imiidjustetl to tlic adjiislcd (6 per cent, IH per cent), from 
tile aciuleiiiically failing to tlic superior (6 per cent, 17 per cent, 29 per cent), 
and an increase of intcllijicncc ratings. In tlic ilcsoriptinn of iliese students 
wc find SMcli >vlu) have both .some introversivc and some extraversive trends, 
llicorclical and concrete thinkinc. with a slisht emphasis on the intios]icctive 
side, but who arc aUo observers. 

M. Moitmi-nt Ki.emj'Nts in Drawing and Painting (3, 5, 9, II) 

For various reasons the conception of movement elements in drawinii and 
painting is different, namely wider and partly more formal, than that of 
Rorscliach, Hesidcs the primary movement elements, the representation of 
human or humanlike figures and aninials in movement or iiosture, there arc 
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to l)c considered some nicielj' formal criteria which arc introversivo factors 
and occur in the sequevKcs of intUviiluals with creative nhilitics. The pi’i- 
inary movement elements, namely the moveincnt of luimaii /i^:urcs, hclonn to 
ii liigli degree to the ideational content of the picture and arc to be discussed 
iatcr. 

1. Formal or ^econdar\' Movement Elements 

The formal criteria, altogether called secondary jnovctneut elements, arc 
four: (rt) high percentage of curved forms, (f») vivid distvihutinn accordinR 
to diagonal, (c) vivid spontaneous details in sIlhoiietLe, {d) differentiated 
rhythm. All these four elements arc elements of introversion, contrilniting 
CO the liveliness and originality of visual experience ami affording imagination, 

(rt) and {b ); We have discussed before the reaction of students regarding 
curved forms and vivid distribution. 

(f) Vivid details in the silhouettes of shapes have to be considered in 
contrast to stcncil-likc forms, executed in stiff, stylized lines and lacking in 
variation of outline and prc.s.surc of line. Among those who were able to 
create this element in more titan half of their pictures comparatively many 
of the well adjusted students can he found. However among those with 100 
per cent consistency we find a number of less welt adjusted, particularly 
brilliant students with a severe problem, and one psychosis borderline ease. 
Among chose who used this element rarely, only once or twice, or not at 
all, both types are present, adjusted and nraladjusted. 

(//) Differentiated rhythm similar to Koffka's concept (11), was c.alled 
a repetition of similar, but slightly varying forms of similar but slightly 
varying sizes, distances, and directions. Emphasis has to be juit on slight 
variation in contrast to rigid uniform rhythm, a stereotyped repetition of the 
same forms, in similar distances in the same directions. Hoth elements arc 
larc, but differentiated rhythm is achieved only by individuals with creative 
gifts and above average thinking. We may call it an original element. 
Wlicrcas rigid uniform iliyiliin is an element occuning frequently in com¬ 
pulsory neurosis, in deteriorated psychotic and feebleminded. TIic more 
stereotyped .a person thinks, the more consistently this element is preferred. 
In this experiment it was shown only by ttvo girls, both highly maladjustccJ 
with compulsory neurotic ideas. 

In considering all the secondary movement elements together (Table 11) 
we find that 9 per cent of the adjusted students showed sequences with 
few movement elements (on the average tlirce to four in tlirec pictures) as 
against 47 per cent of the unadjusted group. In tlie unadjusted group seem 
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to be more stiulcocs witb lack ol creative aViUtles tlisiii in the adjusted. 
'I'lierc arc 14 per cent of the acadomicallj' superior group, 12 per cent of 
ilte failing, hot .1.1 per cent t)f tlic satUfactory. It is understandable that 
only few of tlic vincrealivc girls are in the groui) wltli superior academic 
stiLTcss, hilt interesting that the greatest niiuibcr of uncreativc girls arc not 
111 the failing but in the satisfactory group. Kxactly the reverse is the case 
with tlui'C wlin have many movinietii elements (on tlic average more than 
two in each picUivc): more creative students arc in the adjusted than in the 
unadjusted group, most in the acadenu'cally superior, anti more in the failing 
than in the satisfactory gtimp. CompaTctl with the intelligence rating there 
seems lo be a chance that more of the failing students than of the satisfactory 
have dispositionnlly the qualities of superior students. There Is, however, 
nu reliable correlation between secondary movement elements and intelli¬ 
gence ratings. 
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2 . The liuvian Figure 

'I'lic human llgiiic is perhaps the most difficult problem for intciprctatioii. 
On one side the clram'rig- of human /igiires in a cei'tain posture or in move¬ 
ment offers the most excellent possibilities for spiritual identificatirtn ns 
well as for primitive compnrtsoii with one’s own body. A high frequency of 
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human /igurcs (scored H) in free drawings can be con.siJcrcd from the 
point of view of content, like a frequent association, as a psjcliolugically 
revealing factor. I will discuss this in the chapter on content. On the other 
hand from a formal point of view, it is more difficult to evaluate the lack 
of human figures, or stiff human fiijurcs witliout movement or posture 
{H minus). It 5eem.s to he a possibility that practice in drawing pla 3 ’s .a 
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role, tliovigli I found fi niiinlK'r nf students helped themselves in clrnwlntr the 
human fimircs with primitive onc-dlmciisional lines and were in tliis way 
still able to express Rood movcmciU (11 of least one part of the 

body in movement (// wioihs). 

There arc five students who drew no human figure in their fref diawines, 
and only aiiv hvimnn figure when asked to draw a group of human figures. 
Three nf them have II /nhitis. Of these three two are adju.stcd 
girls, one with satisfactory acatlniiic success, one failing. The third 
heloiiRS to tite hrilliant students with severe problem, is uitcrcativc, 
but has saiisfactojy academic success, "routine” girl, in reality prob¬ 
ably compulsive. 'I'wo students succeeded in expressing some movement, 
when asked to draw human figures; one of them is not well adjusted 
{D miiiiis}. One .student was alsij not able to <lraw a human figure, when 
asked. I'lic students wlio drew no Imiuan figures in their free drawing.^ 
are cmniiaratively few. It is interesting that the Inimrin figures increase 
with the pcrceniAges of secondary movement elements. The students with 
the liiglicsc II percentage (more than 75 per cent of their sequence) have 
generally with few cNxepiious »n SM percentage above 190 per cent (that 
K .in average of 2 in one picture) and also the most II phis. 'Phe most 
II mhiris and II pins minus can be found among those who have a low Sili 
percentage, the less creative. 

./ hiffit SM percentoffe phis high II percentage can be found with a some¬ 
what higher frequency among the "adjusted” students (27 per cent) than 
iiiriong the u/iadjiisfecl (18 percent) and to a much higher degree among 
the superior students (57 per cent) than among the satisfactory (17 per 
cent) and the failing (24 per cent). 

The II minus occur in both the adjusted and the unadjusted group ivith 
about cciual percentages (29 per cent, 31 per cent), lint a glance at certain 
statements about these studeuts slum’s that these arc not the t 3 ’pcs of whom 
fine can c-\pect too good rcliiiitms to people. It is interesting that those 
among ilu- .•itudenis w’ifli II tJiiuiis who have nevertheless many luiman 
figures are frequently aggressive, that i.s they have an extroversive tendency. 
It seems to me not impossible that in these cases a tendency to conllict with 
Dtlier people on a narcissistic basis is reflected in the unsuccessful Iniman 
figure which is accompanied by reduced creativity. Particularly interesting 
in this regard arc three aludcnts whose sequences show ninny human figures, 
but few secondary movement elements; one was de.scribed by the teachers as 
not inclined to open up toward.s people and as having childish explosions; 
another one as verj’ disturbed and having bad relations to pcoplci particularly 
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men, and infuiuilc ihe thivd is llu* c;»>e in wlucK m» nvivny 

intcipi'ctations failed; they failed, htnvever, nol in that sUe liail a^'|ii'e''sive 
iititlnii'sts. All three were iincrcative. 

’Dicsc students seem tn be iniicrly |ireocoii])u‘d with tlieiiiM'lves and with 
tlicir relations to other people, have no capacity tt) sublimate tlicir pre¬ 
occupation and cannot control themselves externally vvltcn they have to 
do with other jicople. 

Intelligence definiiclj- plays a rfile in pnulijcing a Iniinaii /iguic in move¬ 
ment. Tliere is :i correlation M-ith the .H'R latings. 

Only 17 per cent of tlie sttidents whose setpieiices shnwcti // minus had 
higli /ICE ratings as against h4 per cent who had l<nv ratings, Whereas we 
litid among those wliost; serpiencfs slunvetl II I'liis. S{> |)oi cent witli high 
.ICK ratings and none with low ratings. 

Many human llgnres coinhinod with many .Vd/ are a jmsitive cieniont 
in several regiinls, particularly when coinhineil witli gooil V. Ilowcvcr, 
psychotic cases show sometliue.s tremendous ainounl of lujinan fiitures nnd 
high Stii percentage. In these cases the overstrung jireoccupation with the 
in.suluhle condict was reflected, besides the ileterimation of other positive 
form attitudes, In that the human figures became the only stercotj'ped con¬ 
tent. 'riiis is not ilic case with the S.L. students; in none of their sciiuenccs 
(he human figure.s excludes otiicr contents and ohjects. 

'riie two narcissistically disturhcd students whose seipiences show many 
secoiulaiy movciucnt idciuciits ami many human /igures show no stereoty py 
in regard to hutnan figures Vmt other significant factors: one withdraws, 
when not using the human figure, completely from the living organic form 
to the abstract, and uses this in a sterc<it.V|ied way with symbolisms. Re¬ 
ferring to what was said lieforc in regard to ait training, it must he nicri- 
lioiied that otlicr sludents coming fiinii the same ait class behaved In ihi: 
I’Xpevinicnt, when left to free ^pontulleous drawing nr painting, unlike this 
one. 

'^riic other student sliowed al^o no eoinpleto steieolypy in icgaid to luiinan 
ligurcs, hut was nearer to it, and in addition showed sciUlered, ilisorgani/ed 
distrilnition, symholisms and diflicullies with U (comlmiity of piciiii’c). 

I hero was one student of wIumu ime could speak as having almost a stcie- 
otypy in rcgaid to human figures, besides few abstractions piohably influenced 
hy art training, She was one of those tvho offered extremely many "fiee” 
drawings with almost entirely human figures, in excellent movoinctus. She 
dreu' tliesc human (ignie.s nnd one animal (a hoi.-.e) in niovement, in spite 
of a (prohahly lationali’/aal) bad conscience expressed by the wortU; '"If »nv 
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wi irarhcf would see ihis!" (rcferriiiE t<» tlic horse). Her rcactiiins and 
capacities to siihlimatioii were however in most rcfjai'ds so positive, chat one 
could not consitler hec as a disturbed personality. In the Rorschach she was 
(Jescribecl as "eitlicr a peniiis or strange." 

Again another student drew a torso, where just the parts starting to sho-w 
a movement, M'cre cut awaj'- The student was, besides many favorable state¬ 
ments, described hy die teachers as a hypochondriac, worrying over trifles. 
One should not overemphasize any connection between these two circum- 
stancesj as, of course, the torso became since the first excavations at the time 
of the Renaissance, an almost traditional element in art, particularly since 
Rodin brought it into fashion. Students living in intellectual circles, inter¬ 
ested in art, may be influenced in this way. Torsos and parts of tlic human 
body occur hnwcvci' sometimes in the drawings of hypochondriacs, 

I think thtU where we find many .V/U and many Iniinan figures in move- 
went, whetlior normal or psychotic, the kind of movement and the literary 
content of the jiicture can he considered for interpretation to ii tcr/ain dcyrec 
for the iisyclioaiialyiicAlly trained interpreter, when lie considers them in 
connection with the main character structure, indicated by the configuration 
of fonu attitudes, and pos>ihly not in a hlind diagnosis. I will speak further 
of the human figure iu the section on "Content." 

In comparing I'vo types of students, on one side these extraversivc-eiicrgctic, 
or ambi-C(]ual or at least with some cxtravcrsivc trends in form of outlets 
like explosive outbursts, cxcitahility,—on the other side the more intioversive, 
passive introspective types, the content human figures, not used as a stereo^ 
t^'[ird couienl in free ilrawings and paintings (including those with and with¬ 
out movements) was found much more frequent among tliose with extra- 
veisivc trends (.15 per cent) than among the introversive (10 per cent). 
Eight per cent of the cxtravcrsivc and 4 per cent of the introversive made 
llie^c luiniiin figurps in gofid inovcnteiits in their free drawings. 

Tf we consider o// the UimkI movements (// fiJus), not only those in the 
free drawings but including these drawings where the sludents were asked 
to draw or |)aint a group of human figures, we find a similar relation: 39 per 
cent of studciUs with cxtravcrsivc trends and 10 per cent of the introversive 
showed H plus. That means that among those freely using the human figures 
were less students with good movements than those who were asked to 
make human figures and of whom the movement had to be "drawn out." 

Or, in otlicr words, the reason for these students to make no human figures 
ill their free drawings was not an actual incapability of drawing them in 
luovcmciuj there is also no correlation with intelligence in this regard. There 
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1110 ii few students wiui made H minus in the free ilrawin^s. lly fai more 
frequent arc the sludoncs who made U in the requested dvauiiiu>, and this 
M'lis sliylilly more frequently done by the introveisivc stiulenls. In these 
eases it is possible that an incapability of drawiiiK Uunuui liipires in inovc- 
menl may have prevented the students from olTeiinj; human littlircs in thcii 
free drawings, 

It is, tlicrclore, lujt so simple as in the case in the Roisehiieh lest, in iiilci- 
jiret human figures and their movement in dniwiiif's, and they have to he 
evaluated differently. 

It is conspicuous tliat most of the students with II r/iiims aie not Hkfly 
to have good relations to other people. Kilher they aic ton passive nr too 
aggressive and uncontrolled lo have good contacts, but we may siispc'Cl that 
their problem is hurt mircissism, 

, .1. 'I'lie tinimal 

'Die occurj'encc of aniiiials has to be considered also finm two sides, from 
the point of view of movrmcnis and as a content. 

Liulc children like to draw animals move frequently than nlilei chililrcn 
or adolescents although other objects like houses, boats, ttees, plant,s, and 
himian figures arc luoic frequent In their pictures than aiuiUvils. In the 
Rorschach test the animal proved to be an indicator of stci cotyped thinking, 
that is, people with more fantasy .see less animals; whereas those with little 
fantasy sec many animals, or eventually see another stereotype element if 
tlielr imagination is compelled to go in one particular diiectlnn and the 
stcieotypcd element represents an association, with which tlu: inilivitlual is 
preoccupied. 

In the more recent Roischach literature the peveentago of animal movc- 
meius when liiglicr than that of human inoveiuciits is freipieritly interpreted 
as representing ".sensuality,” 

'riiirteen per cent of the adjusted .students make aniiiuds In tiu’ir free draw- 
iiig.s as against 51 per cent of the unadjusted. 

In the group of academically superior stiulenls we find no sequence with 
animals, In the satisfactory gioup 2.5 per cent anil in the iiiisalisfactory gioiqi 
41 per cent. 

It is particularly interesting now that these adjusted students who repre¬ 
sented animals drew or painted them in good movement (scoring A plus) 
whereas most of the unadjusted made their animals stiff or static and very 
primitive. In this latter ease the animal is an association which is done 
awaj’ with in n primitive, superficial way. In the fii-st case an intrnveisive 
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component is coinliiiu'd with the perhaps sensual association, It is sviLili- 
inatcd, Ftirlhcrmorc the students with aiiiinais in ^ood movement fre- 
nucntly drew at least some Jnmtnji liptircs in ffood movement (77 /•///,c ami 
77) , whether adjusted or unndjiistcd. 

IMoveiiierit /ri animals therefore has to he evaluated as a more positive 
factor than 77 plus >niiius or 77 minus. Whereas the ncciirrcncc of animals 
witliovit iiiovcineiit at larffc js to be considered a rie^jafive sipn. 

'ri)c occurrence of animals Inis alsj) to he considered from tlie point of 
view of content. A very larpc pcrccntatjc of animals with neglect of otiici 
coiUents is a negative factor and an clement of stcicotypy as in tlic Rorschach. 
Indeed those iin(Jiljnsitul students wlm drew niiiinals used them in a stcrco- 
tyiicd way, willidut movement, neglecting other contents. 

Animals as a stci'cotyperl content arc a more negative factor than /i minus 
or II iiiiiim. One vmadjtistcd student show.s n low // percentage hut other 
conlcnis which arc infantile, as against live students witli liigh A percentage. 


N. Coi.oR Ri-actioks 

'I'lie lc^s color variety the students use in one picture, the less they juiint 
on. tile wliolc. I'ltc number of painted pictures itt relation to the 'whole 
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The underlined form elcincius and percentages show the syndrome of 
conspicuous deviations in which the two groups differ from each other or 
which are strong indicators. 'I'hesc are the basis for the rating scale. 
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TADLK 16 (coniirtucil) 
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sciiiiciicc is usually more than 50 per cent when combined with a high color 
variety witlhn one picture; the number of students with vivid color scale 
decreases, that of tluisc with pale color-scale increases with decreasing color 
variety per i)almcil picture. 

All of the aclju^^ied girls had a color variety, above three colors per painted 
picture, they used at least three colors but on the average five colors in one 
picture; there are also some who used seven and eight colors. Color variety 
was in the adjusted group in general somewhat liighci' than the total average 
(5<7). 'riie energetic ty'pes of the adjusted, with impetus, initiative, 
showed a somewhat higher proportion of color variety to form variety (6-7 
C‘Al' per picture on the average). 

In the iinacljvislcd gnntp greater extremes, students witli a liigh color 
variety (above six colots in one picture) and those with a low one (below 
two colors) can be found. Those with lowest color variety vyere described 
■as emotionally poorly developed, or emotionally defective, constricted. Those 
with highest color variety frequently as impulsive, hysterical types, uncon¬ 
trolled, easily aroused. 

The sequence of 86 per cent of the superior group show a color variety 
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in relation tu form variety wliich is greater than 56’.'//^ on tlic avcratic 
6C-A1'\ Hut they have at least four dilTcrcnt forms in one picture. Tiiirty- 
fivc per cent of tlic unadjusted students showed in their scrpicnccs a form 
variety, too small in relation to color variety (means: 6(J:2.8F in one pic¬ 
ture), 35 per cent consistinir of students nearer to the tniildle group of 
adjustment (rating C), showed proportions similar to the adjusted, but 
frequently both color and form varict}' was reduced in comparison witli 
tile adjusted. The remaining part consisted of students whose form variety 
was liigher than color variety, .sugge.sting that their inlcllcclual ilevelopmcnt 
was better than their ciiuitional, which was confirmed by the teachers. 

In tlie three different groups of academic success the situation was the 
follow’ing: 

The means of color variety per single painted picture in proportion to 
form varicl 3 ’ arc: 

CC'AF Btipcrior sticeess 

siuisfriclory nucccbv 

SC'A.6f uii.sniisfaclory success (lower form level) 

These niCfius do not suggest very much; perhaps one can siiy tliat llic superior 
group lias mo.sl emotional drive at their disposal and the satisfactory least. 

In the siitisfactor}' group 25 per cent of the .students .slitiw a greater foi'j/i 
variety than color variety, 29 per cent of the students show more rohr in 
relation to foini than the mean 5:4. (5^7:4/^ "adequate color-form relation”). 
Dut tile majority, 46 per cent of tlic satisfactory groups, shows adequate 
color-form relation or C about equal to F. 

In the unsatisfactory group we find 12 per cent witli form variety greater 
than color variety, none with adct|uatc relation, and 88 per cent witli color 
vaiicty greater than adequate. This group is in this regard like the superior 
group, The students of botli groups seem to have more "drive” than the 
satisfactor)’ group, but use it differently. ' 

In regard to color scale, wc find that a tltirk color scale was not used by 
the unadjusted students, but was used by 14 per cent of the adjusted (sensi¬ 
tive or moody students); it was little used by the unsatisfactory (6 per 
cent) and satisfactory (8 per cent) and rather frequently by the academically 
superior (29 per cent). The most frequent in all groiqis and also the 
optimum is vivul color .scale: 45 per cent of the adjusted, 43 per cent of the 
academically superior. Seventeen per cent of the satisfactory and 29 per 
cent of the unsatisfactory. The vividness of experiencing seems to be still 
greater in the academically failing group than in the medium satisfactory 
group. 
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Intercsiiiiy is tlic rdati^vn of color variety to sharji and vague foiius: tUe 
means of color variety in the setjucnccs i>f the stmlcnts who used sharp forms 
cimsisicntly, is S-Gfi. the means of those who vised vague or shifted frcqvicntly 
to vague forms is 2.96\ 

Decisiveness seems to he involved in the choice of vague or sharp form, 
which is dcpcnticiii on a ceitain nniouiu of ciicrg)'. It is also interesting that 
almost all the sludcnls who ate shifting to vtvguc forms, show a pale color 
scale, hut none of these who used sharp forms (with one exception who 
showed sharp forms, a pale color scale and low evdor variety, avoiding certain 
colors). Whereas the students with sharp forms were more inclined to 
vivid and sniiictimes glaring color scale. 

In the sequences of several students who were cliarnctcrizcd as passive, 
pale t’dhir scale anti low color variety was found, Init tiicrc were others with 
low color variety who were not passive at all. 

'rhcrc is no correlation between crcativcncss and color attitudes. 

In regard to the single colors, 1 found that by the great majority of students 
all colors ^vc^c used and none was avoided, except brown, u’hich was lacking 
in the scq\icnccs of 41 per cent of the adjusted group as well as in 42 per 
vent of the group with superior academic sticcc.ss. Eiglitcoi per cent of 
the adjusted and 14 per cent of the academically superior group showed on 
the otlicr hand set|Licnocs with much brown. None of the adjusted and none 
of the aeaJcinically superior students showed on their sequences any lack 
of red, or lack of yellow, or back of blue. 

We found the following color-.ivoid.i«ccs: 18 per cent of the unadjusted 
and 13 per cent of the academically satisfactory group used no t ed in their 
sctiucnccs; no yellow was used by 18 per cent of the unadjusted, 8 per cent 
of the academically satisfactory, and 12 per cent of tlic academically failing 
group. 

One unndjuslcdj academically failing student and two of the brillliint stu¬ 
dents with .severe problem used no blue. 

lllack was used occasionally by most students, but in most case.s little in 
iclation tn the otlier colors. No color at .all w.as used by one student 
described as immature and without impetus. 

L.ack of control or aggressive outbursts can be found in students whose 
scriuences show jiooi- color v.aricty as well as in those who have a great 
color variety. It is more indicative in this regjird, when red is predominant, 
particularly when combined with inanimate movement or with many edges. 
Some sequences with generally pale color scale besides the frequent use of red 
belonged to students with lack of control. 
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O. ’J'nK CoNTiiNT (Oricinai.ity ano Qui:i;iink,ss) 

'J'ln? qucslion arises whether the form elements einj’loyed arc (Iclcnnineil 
mainly hy the cmntinnal attitude of the individual or wlicilier at least soinc- 
limcs hy outside factors. We can set aside the ease of llie artist who i^ 
ordered to nuike a jMcture. 

Hut one miglit expect a child to make the ulivious elutire of tureen if she 
were (loinp to make a tree. Yet a hoy with wimin I worked attd who likcil 
to paint mainly in blue and meen made a number of pictures with hlue trees. 
Wo find many common objects in childicii's art \v’4irk.s reprcsenleil in (piitc 
different ways. 'Iherc are sometimes "epidemic" motifs, wliicU }jo around 
in a ftroup, like the World’s I''air in the summer (tf 1939, or war scenes, 
ai)|dancs, boats. Hut it is intcrestini' luiw much less the children influence 
cacl\ other in their nuntner of formal representation of an object than in 
their choice of theme. It is similar with ailolescents. 

It should be clear that cveiytliintj saiil in roKari) to form attitmles ami ibe 
pussihilities of interpreituu them refers 4mly to free drawiuits and painlinns 
done by Iieait, wheie tlic ctiiuents are not seen objects or models, drawn 
or itaiiUed from "natme." 'I'liat is the envinuuuent diiiin^^ the Lime of 
ilrawinn. 

In selecting' objects "from natme” the selection may be itiflut'ncec! as 
indicated in 'Table H. 

On the other hand, any freely selected c«mtcni is influenced by llic psychic 
dynamics of the individual and can he influenced as wtdl at the same time hy 
oiit.sldc siiiuuli as recent experiences, environmental and cultural factors. 
As was said at tlic bcKiuniny:, the content has to lie cotisidercd as subjected 
to similar hnvs as Freud has desciibcd for the dreams. However, I think: 
that the ^vIsll for t-oni/nitnicniioii on ccitain cases icinforccd by tlic wish for 
exliibilitin, lepiesent.s :in imporlant libido-<|u:iIily, rvhicb lias a more proj'res- 
sive direction in contrast to the move venressive teuilencies of the dream- 
forces. 'The dieain is unintentional. It "happens" to tlie individual. 
'The j»i'eat art works )»avc always an intentional character imil besides jiast 
experiences, consciously or unconsciously used, a new reality slops iuto exis¬ 
tence u'liicli was not here hefetre in a material tpiantitative sense as well as 
in a (pialitative or "spiritual” sense wliich wc call originality. 

The threat art works differ /nun other merely .spontaneous lay productions 
in that they reflect tlifferent qualities and depth layers of a I'crsonalily 
as well as the outside world in a siniulfaneoiis way. Simultaneous solvitions 
of different form problems and simultaneous solution tif form problems com¬ 
bined with solution of realistic problems is a criterion of artistic sense, 
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Tlic mere fiul iliut soniclhiiiR materially neiv steps into existence sliows 
tile prog;rrssi\c chaincler of the artistic piodiiction in contrast to the clrcain, 
ivhich IS lint niaierializctl and niorcnver usually boiiiul hy jisycliic forces 
to be fiivnotlcn. 

IJowcvL’i', the mnic iinpuitaiit the real affective content is ivliich tends 
to be CDiiimimicateil by artistic production on one band, and the strontrer 


lilllitciii'ril 
Fonnnl of paper 

Size of foi'in cluMieiils in rclatiuii 
to LMcb utber 

•Sjiutnetry, wide, n;u'r«w 

Distrilnilinn -* 

I’crspcctive-* 


Iliininii fiRiircs niiil iiiiimaEs as con¬ 
tent and (onieiit in uciirral 

r.aiJc <ir ilioit c f>f reiiain siiit'io c»l-Oi*< 


( I lie arrows iiiiliealc that forui attiliidea 
stimuli.) 

* Influenced only when seleriion is nok tree 
in certain distances and po.sitinn9, There is 
to cut out n spccilic pare of a landscape. 


rABI.E B 

Not influenced 
Size of pnpei 
UiiiiHii.iI foiniais 

Si?c of form clciucnls iu rulatuin lu 
whole forinni. Mn, J)i. 

KikuI and vivivl distribuiiun 

J’refc«eiice for edses mid curves 

Shading 

Quality of form (slvaip—vaRue.'’) 
t' —'Details of form 
Distrilnition of form 
N 

Preference for sjiotii 
Preference for line 
Quality of line 
DilTcrcntiaicd rliytlim 
SymhoHsin iiinnininlc movement 

Movement nf // and // 

X’icfcrcncc for pniiUliiR 

Predominance of ccitain colors in 
relation to whole 

Avoidance of cert.Tin colors 

Color scale, pnle or glaring 

are SQiuctmics sirunger than outside 

at all, that is when objects arc given 
still a choice possible for individual 
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tlie teiulciicies to rcprcission in an iiiilivithial are, tlu* more wlU tiie I'liiotinnal 
content iilso, like tlie dream, be submitted to cliangcs, iHsiiiiiso, di'^tmtions 
and displacements. This, licnvevcr, will depend entirely on tlu: qiiidities of 
these two factors and their quantitative proportions to each other; leiulency 
to comnninication on one side, repressiny control and censorship oir the other 
>i(lc. If the lepressicjn is not so great, more can be shown of tbc emotional 
content by the means of iitorarj' content, or, in other words, normal language’ 
and unconscious .symbolic language arc nearer to each other than when the 
rmotional content lias to he disguised. 

We can, therefore, expect that an individual with little repressinn rcvealri 
more in the etintent of his pictures than a very repressed individrial, and in 
such cases the content, ccrnslclcrcd Ingetbcr with the churactci sirucluir, olfei> 
some possibilities for interjrrctation. 

'rite drawing of human figures in a ceitaiii posture of movement offers 
tlie most perfect possibility for idcntifictitioii, and for representing a wish 
fulfillment, or occasionally situations of which the individual is afraid, or 
both. The more frcciuciuly a content is repealed, the more significant is 
it for the personality. This was discussed in the section on Movement of 
Human Figures, and partecidarly in connection witli animal stereotypy. 

It is, of course, rather hard lo define when a content is ''original” in 
general and it is still harder to define in concrete when it is "original” in a 
positive sense in iiavticular contrast to mmsual in the negative sense of 
“queer.” It is prefcrahic, instead of insisting on rigid definitions liere, to 
consider sucli hardly definable elements in configuration with all the othei.s. 
In c.ases which arc not strikingly obvious but «!oubiful, one should consider 
the quality of Form, the U, the secondary movement elements, or other 
obvious form attitudes. Usually doubtful elements become in configuratioii 
with others more meaningful, but one docs not iiave to find necessarily 
always a meaning behind everything and has to leave doubtful intci'prct.a- 
tions ajiarl. It is scientifically more valuable to consider reactions from the 
IKiint of \’icw of whether they were above or below average. A reaclion wa-^ 
considered queer when it would not reach even tlie level of conventiomi! 
reactions found usually. For instance the so-called "ubsiractions” were 
treated in such a way that it was considered wlictlicr the individual was 
able to cope in other pictures with conventional ideas or peiliaps with prob- 
ieuis above average. Most of the "abstractions” are indeed very conven¬ 
tional, influenced by art fashion and not symptomatic of independent think¬ 
ing. They arc in the best eases only a primitive dealing with the simulianeit)' 
of inorganic, stcrcotyiied forms, and rarely an abstract original concept, but 
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u repetition of u ^cllclllc, seen wmicwliere. They Jirc, of course, to be con¬ 
sidered as more favorable tliait a confused, disorjiani^cci distiilnition of 
realistic forms, as in the case of a dishirbcd student wim sbou’cil scattered 
distribution besides symholisiiis—a self-portiait with a shoe and gconniti'ical 
forms in her brain. In the worst cases such “alistractions” arc endowed witli 
synibaHsins and arc combined frequently u'itli compulsive or automatic ways 
of thinkintr. Anotlicr stuclent mentioned before, scejned in tins rc(iard a 
hordei'-liiie case. She mif'lu have seen a picture of Dali, like one called 
‘'t:t'apiditicus" slituvitiK abstract forms of an cffn and a paracluite, explained by 
liimsclf in the folliminK way: ‘‘Piiracbuii:—paranaissance—protection, cupola, 
placonta, cailiolicisin. ICnK—earthly distortion, hiolofiical elipsc.” There is, of 
course, still mme literary sense In ibis explanation than in tlnit of the above- 
mentioned siudent, altlnmnh it is hiithly senliinental aiul pciccptivcly not gen¬ 
erally nndcislaiidabic. It is not tin* place here to discuss ilic speculations of 
Dali, hut it is the place to discuss Dal^s iiillucncc as an cnviroiuncntal factor 
ijit this student, ficcansc of the piobahility of such an inflticncc this student’s 
syinbolism (rpiisnrt—emotion—will—•proj’rci'sion—truth) was evaluated more 
mildly than it tvonld have been in the case of a proletarian girl less exposed 
II) Midi inlluenL'es; in the drawing interpretation she was rated milder than 
she was rated in the Rorschach test, where she was described as a naricissisti* 
onlly disturbed pursonnlity on the borderline of psychosis. She was described 
as an extraordinary vain and egocentric person with confused thinking, 
not only hy teachers Init also by other people living in the college who knew 
her. Her academic success is unsatisfactory. Even in the case that the 
Rorschach >honld be too .severe, it seems symptomatic that a personality 
with such dispositions feels an appeal from the symbolisms of Dali and 
imilatcs tlie.sr insle.id of soinetliing else. 

In the ease that she did not imitate Dali, her symbolisni becomes more 
i.igni/icant and the lating wouhl become svorse. This is certainly a case 
wlu’ic a lilimi diagnoshs is iiisiinicient, and direct inquiry would be necessary, 

Anniber siuilenl described as highly cg<iccntric, extremely cynical and 
u'ilh had U'laliitiis to people, rlrew only “cruel faces." 7’licsc faces she 
dii'w well did not only bmk very cruel and disgusting, but were intended 
to he so. In an iiuiuiry as to what subjects she liked best to iraint or draw, 
she answered: cruel faces. (The purpose of this inijuiry wns to find out 
wlicthcr the students were inclined to draw rather rvliat they could than 
what (hey wanted). This content in addition to being stcreotj peel was 
CDnsidercd as unusual in an unfavorsjble sense. 

T he leaciion.s considered as above average arc those which go in the dircc- 
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lion of conihiiKitions nnj si'miiUancoiis solulioii'^ anti Avcnilil he in 

n^inc tUvccUons than }vist covenn}; conventional ways of ihinkinii. Siinol- 
tant'lty in rcpiud to form nttitiulcs was di'ciisscd in the 5Cction on F and 
luopoitions. In regard to content the ctKiihiiuition of ohjeuls willi othris, 
|)iiiticulai‘ly hinnaii ligiircs to scenes could be considered as sucli. Scenc-^ 
are not primarily and solely a result of intellectual capability hut also one 
of imagination. 'I'licrc were intelligent sttidents who made no scenes with 
human iigurcs. However, the ones who made scenes with human ilgiiies in 
movement tvere highly intelligent students with creative abililics. 

'rile most conventional contents in the free diawings and [laintings were 
laiuiscapes and lumian ligurcs. Next to landscapes aiul human iiguies came 
animals, human faces, llowcis, flower designs, and interiors. 'I'Ium' con¬ 
tents differ not much from those of cluldrcu found hy Levinstein ( 12) and 
hy the author (2.1). A few stiideiiU leprcsenled motifs wliich were called 
“exciting” or “deiwessing” content, c.g., a file scene or a giiiveyard, or an 
illustration to a scene hy Proust: a desperate woiniin knocking at a door at 
niglit. 

Many of these, contents can be considered as having a certain meaning 
for the pcisonality, hut the possibility of interpreting them should not he 
overestimated, as tlierc may be many influences and stimuli involveil, wdiicli 
cannot he untangled without knowing the rational and iriational history of 
the individual. 

However, in comparing the tw'o great groups of students, the moie intro- 
vetsive and those with extraversivc trends, a greater tendency to reveal' 
the emotional content is sliown in the sequences of tlic extravei?.ivc than in 
those of the introvcrsivc. And the more human figures in niovenicnt, or 
change in color arc combined with a content, tlie move meaningful It is, 

In the setiticiiccs of the introvcrsivc students we find to tlie greatest 
nart conventional contents, mainly landscapes, fiirthcimore (lowers and llowev 
designs and in scenes a desire to hide pfisonal content-associations. One 
student emphasized this in making a sleeping sclf-poitrait. In the sequences 
of the extraversivc ^vc find very often pcisonal wishes liirectly expressed- 
For instance, a student who is luimoroiis and enthusiastic about becoming a 
singer, makes a series of humorous scenes with people singing and a singing 
self-portrait. A passionate skier makes a winter landscape with skiing people 
and a self-portrait on skis. Also hate of the mother, or the father and rela¬ 
tion to bi'Other.s and sisters, childhood phantasies and wishes to kill were 
often rather directly expicsscil, as well as feared situaiions. The contents 
of the extraversivc offer some possibilities for the skillful psychoaiinh tically 
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irained interpreter to fill tlip diaiuctcr-strucliirf ivitli Hesh ami blood, lint 
without psychoanalytic pmccthiic it i.s perhaps siiflicient to know tliat tlic-y 
me meaningful, and kj rcfuiin from far fciclu-d intripretatitjna avIiIcIi can¬ 
not be confirmed by history. 

In a sequence of a gill’s pictuu\s as well as in lier Rorschach test made a 
short time later, pink color reactions and the content “strawhervy ice cream” 
was several times rcpic’seotcd. Xhis was not intcrprcicd hut «)uot('d in an 
interview’ with the motltcr. It tuitic<l nut that the girl whose father W’as 
a prohlrniiilic ]ieisoii;tlity full of anxietie.'i, mms .singin'Z frc(]ucntly o\'ci- a long 
period Ilf time tlie folUnving song: "Motlicr, mother, do you sec this slraw- 
heriy jam on tlie street? Hush, Inish my child, this is father overrun liy a 
cai‘.” In the lioischacli lest ^'ice cream" would be scored as “food” and per¬ 
haps l>y some Korscliach iiitci'pictcrs considered as “inlcicst in food,” which 
ciTtainl.v would not ctivcr tlie leal emotional value of this content. 



IV. INTKRPRI'/rATION ( 7 . 10 ) 

I'lio piactical procedure «f iiitcrprrtatinii is iliis: :i scoriiit: sheet (iMmire 
1) was used witli all the form elements on tlic left side of the sheet aiul with 
columns for each picttirc. Kneh picture was scored :iccnrdin{i to the ahsence 
or presence and dc^'rec of each foviii element. Separate notes were made on 
i)articular form attitudes which could not l»e grasped by the scoring; symbols, 
ddu'se chroiuilonicid senrinK sheets were read in !Miri/.<intal and vctlical 
(lireclion; tl>r horiv.ontal allowiiiK to jtid^c tlie ccjiisistcncy ami steadiness or 
change of a foim attitude, the vertical direction t<» urasp as imich as poS'ilde 
of the totality of one picture, the ctmlinuuition of the. scorint;. It is evident 
th.'it the scoring; sheet is thought of as a systematic help, hut cannot repliice 
the direct experience and perception «»f the picitire. 

'I'cntative condiinritioiis of form elements wore used as a ‘'luincli," and 
scorini's combined with partictdar ctuitcnis, like the sclf-iiortrait and other 
itiven tasks, were cliecked and eemsidered as well as tlie ehiinije or luck of 
cliiinue in lelatioit t<i the total scorint;. It is most iinporlant to look for 
confi^'unitioits. 'I'he total chaiacter sinictiire sliotdd hr borne in mind 
ill considering' sint;le attitudes and liner details. It is oIU'ii hcljvful to make 


I'aetors of eoiurol 
Small si/ux 

Pi (distance from inaruiii) 
cmplnasix of margin 

Small form clemuiHs 

nnipliasiM on cciitur and eeiiui|H‘lal 
disirilnidon 

Narrow disCrihnlion 

Many ciiivo>i or curved form>i 

T’rcfercnco for lines 

SL'|):ir:iiiii^ colors raiernlly 

Clear .sliaip foiins 

Lack of color, avoldaiice of rnlnr.*., 
low color variety 

I'alc and daik color scale 

Preference for black 

Forni vaiicly greater than color 
variety 


TAHLi: C 

l■*)ct^.^lcll^^ve factors 
Larttc .sl;;cs 
A'// (nefilect of margin) 

L.arKo foim clonieius 
Leiurifuftal liisU ilnitioti 

.Scattered wiilc dim ilniiioik 
Shaiii ecli'es 
I'refcicnco fui spots 
Sineai in)' 

Vattiio fiiiin> 

Ili)'li culm vaiieiy 

lilnriii)' colcii scak- 

Prcferenct for red and vellokv 

t’olor variety to foun vaiiciy 
t'lciiler titan 5:1 jter piclure 


hi 
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after the e.\|'or[u\eiU ti “tesliuir the limits.*’ I'ur imtimce, wlua in the 
sc(|vu‘iiL-e color is lackint;, to ask for a jilcturc in colors; when nil iIh; iiictuics 
are small, to ask for n lartic one, etc. 

'Die form elements can he flumped in two cati'noiies, those which seem 
to be in coi rehition with lack of control, tir control und tliose ^^’hicll seem to 
he less directly depenilenC on control, Tlie.se Rroiipinjzs were ii^ed to t^et 
a general iiictiirc of the richness of oiiesidediiess, exp:insicoiu'''S, con>(iiclion. 
the M'liolc dynamic and special pccnliaiities of a peviionality. 

The most essential of the form eloments arc listeil in 'Tahie 11 aceoulinff to 
their sipnilicance in rcfrard to exlraversion and control. 

'rile actual interinetniion was achieved hy cnnsiilci'iiiK the folloM’inii 
iuiints; («) the total coufij;«v;uton, particularly couipaviuit; intioveisivc 
factors versos extraversive cines; (A) each single attitude; (r) llie most 
sij^ni/icant deviations fiom the aveiai^e, Kcncral adjustment ratiniz;; (//) the 
attitude most strikinji in tlie setiuence; peculiarities; (e) similarity and con¬ 
trasts, steaiHiU’ss and vascniatiua of atlitudes; (/) cliaii^ii's of otherwise 
consistent altiltulcs in comhinatioii wdtli paiticiilur conti-nts. 

'riiesc points were considered sy.stematically one after another Init in 
relation to each other. In the couisc of scoring one acLjuires enont:li of a 
I'cncial idea of a case to )wcvniL an undue isolation of sin^^lc elements. 

In 'I'able D the form elements and conliKuriitions most successful in 
interpretation arc shown. 

rAiii.K ij 


Inietligi'ticf 

I\fii with balnlii'c, liiKh peiri'iilai'C vivid dis(iibiilii)n, slimii oi <l<‘ai fniiii with 
V pins or lil^It U peic'cilt.if'u, more (ban tlircc-foriii variety, J'l pftit, inniiy 
details or few Inti ewsviUial lU-taiU, Jf />/iij. 

Alisli'iicL ibinkliti;: U phis, (‘(tiiil)iiinlinii', with If pins {I.in. I’ei «]>. 

I'oiH'icU- lliiiikiiii;: Main Itnm- and mii:i]| d«'iail-< ^arul 
Db.^i'i vatioit (hiiikini!: I'L-ar foim tiiitl n-alivtii' (•win '>.lriilui^ 

Supi'iiui hinoliiinnJ Ilnliiin ,- 

C'oloi variety i-(i, relation of foiin to (-(dor alnmi boiJi vi\id ami 'liaileii 

culms, lUltc luinvu, miiuo cdniw ami uiuity cuivcs, hiuh V \ieioeiit.ic;i, liic;t> ■'* U 
pciceiilaKc, shadinn and liiicai pcisix-ilivc vciy (ii-i|Ocnl, 

(.’«//! 

Many lii'iil di-tiUnutnns, uaiinw di'>iiibuiUiii, iU;id uiiirwiai itniliin, li^ul i-miroui', 
i;;L-(inR'liizaliniis of m;;aiuc forms, no h'r, aviiidiiiice of ridnrs, I'refeieiii i; fni hlack. 

Passivity 

Somclinies wide disliihutiuu, no nr few elites ami many ciuvcd [onus (picntnciivi' 
iiitrovci'ive) II minus, low ('(dor v.iiicly, jialc ctilnr scale, m iin colm , 

(Iniiti 'll 

Small si/i's, small fmiii elements, l)i, iiuirow di'liibiilion, ‘•b.ijp fmm-,, miijII dciail' 
witliDiit iiiedimii :iiul Itirue niU's. fmm vaiiety Kicatei lliaii culm \mj i< (> m lack of 
coldi'. 
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TAHLK D (fontinunl) 

(UtnsIriilioH 

Smnll vnriely uf :ill form clfiutiils, small sues, sinall color vaiiciy or rivnidaiue <if 
colors, siiinll fniin (.Icmcnt'', rigitl distinuilion. 

icith Aendnnlr Suctcss 

( 1 ) Sui>cri()r: many lijiid lines, IukU AM/ |»eiceiilaKe, liinli H peiceiitaKc syiiViiiciiv, 
1‘2 ri|>icl (lislriliiiiiiiits, many details. 

(2) As'crai*c: lower VA/ pvrceiiinKO, ••inall form eluinciits, Di, finm variety Kreaier 
tliaii color varidy, narrow disirilmcioii nr riKicI coiuoiirs or li^id lines. 

('fiusirirlioti wit/i iiii .IffiJt’niic Suicrss 

IIikIi iiercciXa^e of animal conleni, lint .7 iniiiui (in aiKlitinn to ,i1uivu nieiiliniit'd 
fnc'lors of ronsirirtioii). 

Di'pi 

iilowneits ( ?), siiinll si/<-s, symincliY, sitinll (nun clviiH'iit*i, shaip rorms, minuliniis 
details, lilark, 

Sriijilivilv 

Uliiulitu'; sltailitiy of colors; nionitincss wlili daik cnlm scale or sliiflinu of colors; 
viilnci altilUv with many cd^es and many ciiivcv, sometiincs witlc tiisti iliutioii; 
cxplusivciirss with nianimaitt movement and retl dniiiinaiii’e. 

Imt>iilsivfiirsi 

fr minus, U iiiiiiiis, liitih or |mi»r color varidy InU ^Itiiinji rolor scale wiilicmt 
mtiiliiliilion of colors (frt'<iiiciiily red dominaiii) comlMiied with Iniiniiiisite 
niovcincm or many cdK''*- 

Jtj/jrrssiurs 

Soiiirlinicx short little strokes; few airvcsl forms and many sharp ciIkus, 
// minus (sometimes many tl), stondiiiu-s aniinnl stereotypy. 

Dcrisivrsh'ss 

{iharji forms niul lii«li color variety. liMijht color scale. 

/«i^i7iij, />rOiluffiv}ly 

Many cd^es nn<l many curved forms, IiikH form variety, Inu color variety iiitieli 
liiahcr than form variety. 

InfantUr, fliijhty, reorfssive tun<ls 

111^11 |iercentaKe of animals as contmit, |>icfcrcnce for larRe sl/es, cmplmsis on 
framing; sotnetimes wide dislrihulion; scattered distrilnition; no IV, Keoincirizii* 
(Ions, lii^li percentage of center dislrihulion. 

Introversion 

lieshlca (h(‘ factors already shown in parlicolar hirth ainounl of secondary niovciiieiu 
L'leiiicms cspuci.llly liit^h pereenla»'e of vivid details in sllliooctle wirli preference 
for linear cx|)res!tlori, liiKh aimnint of curved forms and no edKcs, or few. 

Crcfllivfiicss 

^'ivid distriluilion, few sharp edKos and many curved forms, orKonic forms, soiuc- 
liiTies cvprcssioiiisiic forms, lincai perspcclivc and shadintr, vivid details in 
silhonvlles, in gencrjl liiitli pcrceiiInKc of sccoiicinry moveniciit elemcnis, no 
luck of c'dlor.s, V-\-. 

Orif/hialily 

UmiMial formats, hlKh SXf, particularly vivid details in silhoiielics; scenes with 
f.ivoralilc rimriKiiriilHms, excellent U plus, nriKiiial Fr (dcliiiiiion of nriKinnl 
Fr iaiiiiui he Miveii, iiuiM l>i‘ iic'|iiircd in expericiirc with matcrinl of didcreiu 
a^e :iiul cnviroiuiieiitnl proiips). 

Convrfilionalily 

C'onvciitioniil furnials, symmetry; landscapes and content rclleciiim environment. 

Quccrness, conjusioH, sehizophtenif Ircinh 

Unusual formats, short little strokes, scattered disirilinlion, tinrelalcd dci.slls or 
scrilihliutts with symhulistic meanings, consistent gcometri/ailons, persevera¬ 
tion of forms, no Fr, excess or lack of colors. 

ScliiKoiti types atsA proilndive se/iieop/ire/iirs 

Unusual foniiats, vivid distrihuiion, U phis, perspective human hpure ns pre¬ 
dominant rontent, hi^jh // plus percentage with high SM pcrceiitaKc, black dom- 
intini, nvoidaiiLC of colors, 
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'Dii.s L-.\|)ciiiniMit shows tlmt thrrc Jiiv ccriain piissihilitics aiul ccTiain 
limitations to iiltorpnilatinn of ilr.iwinns ami 'I’lmx' who :uc 

troiiiK to \isc this iiiclIkmI should he waincfl; tliis im’th(nl L-aiinut lu' iiscil 
witliniit iitulcrsiandin;! of dynamic psycliolof'v, that is nor without uniler- 
staiulin^ also the cniutirions and liiniiations of dynamic | 1 ^yc]lolotty, and not 
witlioxit experience with the luatorial. 

Unfoiiiulcil and over-nnotional "iiitiiilinn” nf the inlLM-pn-rei aiul the 
desire to find d tnut />rix an intcrpietatioii can <lo as imieli iiiji^ticc tn a 
personality as lack of intuition and ovcr-siniplilied ineiiianical application. 

Ik'sides that a nuiuher of leactions of these evpi-iimentccs liave lo he con¬ 
sidered inohalily as sticli characteristic for the particulai ciilttinil tirmip 
cotninp from their pavticxilar environment, a pinhlein dealt with by Norman 
D. Ciinici'on (5). 'riie basic criteria, liowever, will leniain rlir same, 'riicx' 
were used successfully for analyzing diawinns hy ililTerenf ajres and cultiuid 
Uroups. 'I'his cnxphasijs on the iiinliations is not so much cnxisi'il hy the small¬ 
ness of the statistical data, hut hecstuse science can find no law which works 
with 100 per cent correctness, ami needs always chanyc and inodiiication. 
'rixevc will always renxaxxx a possihility of makinj: a rhonmith mistake anil 
of (liscox’erind new relations. 

it is evident how mxich this luethoil of interpreting owes to tlie Koiscliach 
method. My osvn fundamental ideas were conceived years ani> as the result 
of observation of cases; suhsc<|ucntly I hccjimc interested in the stuily of the 
Rorschach mctluKl. Oi»c may ask what results may he ynined beyond those 
achieved by the Rorschach test. In rc',ixvvtl to this and sixxxilixr iixxcsthxns, 
which maj’ come into oiu*’.s mind, I want to emphnsize that I Ixy no means 
believe tliat the Rorschach test should he replaced hy my method. On lltc 
contrary 1 believe the latter will he xxvxst fmitful when used in conjunction 
with Rorschach ic.sts, Whereas the Rorschach test jiives a cr(i>s section 
throii^rh tile individual’s personality htructurc hy a ctjinparatively short pni- 
cedure, the study of spontaneous drawiatrs consistctxtly extenxlexl over ;x 
lonp period of time, ilioxi^h more objective and exact than mere observation 
of beliavior, can nivc a picture of an indivixluars tlevclopmeiital cliantic. 
I’nrui-analysis frpiiviently will c«n(irin or suppicmeiu Roiscbach (uxdiiuis. Ir 
may substitute the Rorschach in cases of retarded speeclx develiipineiu. It 
may be used b\’ the aiithropoloKist dealing with peojile whose lanjxua^jc is 
not perfectly knoxvn to him. Finally hut iniportanr, a comparison of 
Rorschach tests witli form-anal.vsis of spontaneous drawings promises iiiulint's 
valuable for the undci.standiiin of the inner dynamic of the Rorschach 
performance. 
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I. INTROlJUCrrON 


Woikin^' oil ii n“ic;irch problem in :i reliiieii licM, ilic wrilcr u;!*- stniik I’v 
imiiiy indicaiioiis pointiiin to tlic jireat importance of the J''iTUili:m conct'iit 
of icieiitificalioii, a process by which a child's personality is iiilliienceil hy tiic 
tlcsiit; to lescinlilc one or hoili of liis parents.* 'I'liis enilier leM’arcli pruh- 
lem, a siiitly of optiiniMn (iO), tleaU with ctmlidence in the self mul in the 
enviionmciit. Results ^ec^u'll indicate :i corielation heiM'een svieli conli- 
deiice anil “certainty of sCX rrdc,” delined as awaieiie'S, and aceejUanci’, of 
own body functions and of tluise of the coni(»leineiitaiy sev. How the assur¬ 
ance of sex rttle ciiines to he estJihlished in some irnlividnals and noi in others 
seemed to deiiend mainly upon the kind of identifications fmmed in eaily 
cliiMhood with both parents. l''rom the data obtained it seemed as llunifih 
those men who were optimisUc or eonlid<‘nt were mote clearly iilcnUlled 
with their fatlieis and more masculine than the less confident men, and the 
more confident women seemed mine cleaily identifictl teilh tfieir niotheis 
and move feminine than the less conlidenl ones. 

However, the results were not cleai cut. 'The relationship ainonii iileiui- 
ficiitinn, personality, and sex lolc appears a iiianmilai one: ideniificiition 
derciniincs (at least in paitl sex role am) personality stiucture; tlie latter 
may he rennidcil as depeiuHni; laryely on both sex lole timl iilentiliciitioii, 
A graphic desciiption may help to make these ielationshi))s clear (Fi;ruro 1). 
In terms of this n<’aph, the optimism study shed some liylit on the side h-c 
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M'cn'iui’i, ill 1909 , iiKnxhiri'il ilie itiiu Inlrajrtlion, wliich l^ciiil lonk nj) in his 
Iiilrailucuiry LccUires, 19 t 3 . The pinecss of iiuinicrtiou icmiUs in iiliiitilicalion, 
(k-liniil liy l■■^cllll in iWrw liilroJintory Lt'cluies ill 1933 as "a iniHi's ns liic rcsiili 
(if ivliicli oni! ctin hccomcs lif,c anolliL-r ejrn, and its licliaviiiK in siiiiie resiuit likt' 
(tiis olluT rtjn,” 
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of the tiiangle and it siiKnestcd n cnniiRctimi tr-h. 'lo explore n-c nunc thor¬ 
oughly, a scale of niasculinity ami femininity is, of course, the first leciiiirc- 
incnt. Available masculinity-femininity scales, as i»est represeoted by the 
Tcnnan-Milcs (21 ) scale and by the Carter (2) ailaptatij)n for masculinity- 
fcniininity of the Stronji f'oc/i/ioiml Gnulance 'I'l-sf, lueasuie manifest pref- 
crentes, interests, and behavior as they arc dictated tt« men and \vomcn in 
tliis culture by tradition, mores, anil ccunninics. Such scales assign scores 
to behavioral items acconlinK to their statistical position alone 'i scale, found 
empirically, which extenils from exclusively masculine to exclusively fem¬ 
inine manifcsiations. Overlap on the Terman-Milts scale varies more with 
?.noial nvnvu^ than with any other factor,—while it is known that parent 
idcruificatiiin, although not Independent of social group, is ccitainly more 
depcmlciu upon other factors. AVc may say, then, that availahic scales inili- 
entr an imlivithiiirs position within his society rather than liis feeling of his 
own body and body functions or Ins anticipation of the body and body func¬ 
tions of tbe complementary partner. Nor can such scales Loiicli upon liis 
cU'sircs and anxieties in this area <»r mobilize his most inunediate defenses. 
Observation of sexual hehuvior being precluded, symbolic representation of 
ae.x, one's own and ti»c opposite, is perlia|)s the best way to elicit behavior 
directly indicative of latent sex orientation for the purpose of studying sucli 
liL'Iiavior. 

One approacli to tlic problem of sex differences on n non-verbal level luis 
been siicce.ssful with chiliircn. IC. M. Erikson fotind in his study of Children’s 
IMay Constructions' that the most significant differences between boys and 
girls lay not in the I'fctiucncy of use of certain toys (or contents) but rather 
ill their spatial arrangements and configurations. He found that it is com¬ 
mon for pi'eadole.sccnt boys (and for a minority of girls) to ciupliasi/.c "the 
heiglit and exterinr elaboration of structures; violent and dangerous Incomo- 
Uom" ; and their opposites: "urrcsrcil locomotion; the break-down of build¬ 
ings." 

It is sigiuiicamlv move comnum for picailolesccnt girls (and for a ci’vtavn 
minority cif hoys) to eoii)li:i>ize “the openness and pcacefidncss of house 
interiors (i)ftcii without surrounding avails) ; static arrangements''; and the 
Dliliosiic: "high, thick walls; intruding objects." 


•The reseiirrli was done .is pari of a larger project in Uie Institute of Child Wel¬ 
fare, muter ihc iVireciioii ol 17r. Jraii Walker IVlacfnrlaiie, which uses for ()b^c^v.^- 
tlotis .a representative sample «if llcrkeley children from hirlli to ailolesceiice. For 
ihe nlisorvntiun of piny conriguraiiuni the rhildren were nshed to construct “an 
imaginary movie 'I'cne." 
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l^iikson :i ctirrrspoinJeiice between ilicse subvci)>iil >|);ihiil irliUu'us uii 

the one hand and the moriiliolouy and modc.s nf fiinerinn of the sp\ origans 
on the otliei', i.e., exterior location and intriisive ninth* in the inalc, ciad 
interior lociilinn and inceptive mode in the female. He cniicluilcs that, at 
least in tin*: preadolescent period, spatial evprc>si«in is laiyely dtiininated l>\’ 
jisychosexiial diRercnccs. I'h'ikstin points ont that he found nieat liiilalioii. 
nuich apiirehen.sion and oveicompensaiion; hut that in spire of all tins, rlie 
cnnlijrin alioiis were specific eiioiiph to acc<ir<l «ith the neiicnil ti cjul (4). 

These findinf^s, indicatiii)^ that in childien at least an iiin'oiiscinns knowl- 
eilffe of luidy stiiictiirc and sex function iiiiuiifcsts itself stronf'ly and dear¬ 
ly, ttaie the Aviller lutpt* that it uiljiht be jKissiblc to pcodiiee corii’spiinilintt 
innnifcKtations in adults, and that sucb iiianifesiiitions could be used ns a 
lucasinc of the deuico tt) wliidi !i (livcii individual cuiiceives of liiiu<clf as 
a man or a woman, and of bis attitudes towards liis sex and its functions. 

The procedure clioscn on the hnsis of such leasonini: :iiul tlic i'c«iiUs it 
yielded will constitute the major portion of this paper. It sliouhl be men* 
lioncd at this point, however, that tin's first appmach has not as yet yielded 
siilisfactory rcsidts. No clear measure of inascuUniiy-femininily has so far 
been obtained, and no clear evidence for dcKrccs of identification will ho 
presented. It will he clainicil merely that with a tcclmifjiir as inclepeiulent of 
verhali/.atluii and of learned material us ehihhcn’s play constructions, rcln- 
tinnships hetween attitudes toward sex symbols and otlier kinds of behavinr 
can be cstahlisliod ; that this can lie inteipreie«l as a relationship between sex 
altitudes and pcisonality srnicture; that the present lindiiiiis may present 
one link, heretofore missinjj experimentally, belween sex lolc and personality; 
and that in tliis way perhaps si coiincetioa can be estahlislicd hetween n-»'j as 
it appe.irs in rititire 1. 




IL PROCKDURI-: 

J>Mice it Is (liRicult if not impossible to biiiin an adult to pnuluic .s|uui- 
tiincous material analof'ous to tlie cliiltl's play coiistiuction, it -was ]u'ces>aiy 
li) devise a piocediirc wlu'icby prepared matcilal ecniUl be iiieseiued to ('ri)ups 
of subjects whose reactions to these stimuli could then he scoreil and evahi- 
ated. For tliis purpose nine paiis (Figures 2-6) of pictures were luepared, 
representing sex symbols.-' Each pair consists t)f ime nralc anti one female 
sj'inbnl, inarched as closely possible for denrees t)f darkiu‘>s and li[;liliu-ss. 
area cor’ered, teclini(|ues employetl, and for j^eiieral aestlietic r-alue. None 
of these factors can he considered as completely eliminaied, hut it can safely 
he staled that the pictuies in any |>i''cn pair ililfer Kieally only with iC(;aid 
to their content, and that llicy differ less In other respect.s. It was assumed 
that leadyiniulc pictures, unlike play constniclions, wmdcl usuall)’ lepreseiit 
an environmental stimulus rctpiirin^ a response, latiier than an expicssion 
of own body foelinjf as uukIu have heeii the case had the snhjech tliemsclvcs 
drawn pictures. 

Considerin^r the pictures as environmental stimuli, It was hoped the subjects 
would react to male syiulxds as they tend to leact towanl men and to female 
symbols as they tend to behave t<jward women. 'Therefore they were .asked, 
for each pair, to note which picture attracted them more. (“Aitr-.tcl’' was 
considered less likely to invite value jmlnmcnls than "prefer," and more 
likely to produce immediate ciuntional reactions.) It was assumed that in 
tills way those women with nioie female identifications would allow them¬ 
selves to be attracted by the mule stmbnis and that ilui o\)positc would 
he true for men. 

Subjects were a j'roup of Jtttiilems in an elementary psycliolouy class. Each 
p.'iir of pictuics u'as presenteil fnr 10 sectiiids. 'The studenis were asked lo 
make a note of their preference in each case. "Mark which attracts you most, 
A or /i" were ilie only instiuctions (jiveii. 

Tile jiicture test was folhnvc'd by a pci'Stinalily tiuesiionnaiic wliich hiid 
been desi^jned to lirinK out infoiination in seven major areas: 

Ja. I'/iyjioloi/irni Duln 

'I'o imiicnte, if posssildc, rclatitindiin lo onn body. 

7. J3f/uivioriil Dalti 

To iiulie.ite coiisisicncy of, or cnnfllcl willi, overt licli.ivinr niui 
iirulLTlyinn persniialily. 

”11 was forUiiiate that ibe u-iiler eoiild iiiUTcst in tbi' proierf a |J.iinu‘r whcisu 
aeadi-iiiii- .ami iisyelioaiialylic liaettircmnd made liiin siumilaily .siiiinl foi (liu prob¬ 
lem al liaiul and who coopcraucl neiierovisly in proilueitiK ibe piciiirus. 

Kl 




FICJIIRIL 2 

Pair I aho-vc; .4 left, li liRht 
Pair 2 hclow; D left, /I ri^ht 
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FICUIRE 3 

I*nir 3 nhuve; li Jcfl, ,•/ ri^jht 
i’air + belnw; It lefl, // fIkIii 
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FUWRE 6 

i’air 9; W left, Jl riRht 
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FIGURE 7 

I.OCATIOM (IK EaCU SVMDnl.-I'AIR AS UERIVfcB DY C«NVEIITJS(3 'I’ROI'OKTION OK JUDG.MEKTS 
'‘Mascumne" Into SiijArA INns Under the Normai. Curvk 
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Jl. t^fio hlralf aiitl Rrliifioti 
'I'll iiulirnli; c^ii siivnirih or we»knc^s. 

III. Superrtfii 

'I'll ijidicaii' tlL'^ree nf iiifi'Ki aiioii «f idcniilionlions. 

ir. I’arfnI RrliUiunt/ii/n 

'I'll lie iisL'il as «:X|ilnii!i|ion and cviilciii'c for lite ri’.i^DiiiiiL' iiiiilc'i- 
Ij'iiiK ihe [ireseiil .shidy. 

I’, Frnrt nii,l .•hiuuyamrf 
'I'll lsi|i aiivielics and defeiiscc. 

/'/. iriiht'f aiitl Dftiies 

'I'll lap I ('|ii'i‘'<siiiii nr acci-piam'c of id-lciulciicios. 

‘I’lnis ilic (lucstiiiiinairc rlara the liasis ni what relationships e;ni l>i' 

cstahlislu'd between reactMm U> sex syinlnils atu! |»cis«inalily.’ Since the pu's- 
ent investiyation will limit it>eW to this ta>k, litulinns frnni iliesc diita anil 
llieir interj)! otatioti will make np the main body of this paper, 

'Fni sfiiiiple inics-luinnairc see appendix. 




III. Ml-rrilOl) OF KVALUA'noX 

Lvc'ii tliovi^h tlu; pjiiiucr line! iiucndcd his pic(tii’<'> tn ri'jMc^nu iikiIc ;inil 
female sex symbols, evidence ivas needed that tlie%- actiialh' seen in 

such a manner. It ^vas important also tn have siune nieasiiie of the demee 
to whicli a male symbol is more masculine limit its female mate. jV cluvd 
question raised -vviis ^\'l)cther sumi- paiis weie felt to In- move masculine 
than others. 

To answer these, tluce. tpicstions, a frroup of 24 stlll|enl.^ .semal as j^l(l^^es 
in a paired comparisons demonstriition. Kacli of llu* 12 (uciiires was pie- 
sented with every other picture and the students weio avketl lo cheek wliidi 
(iiie lliey thout'hi was mure niasculiue. 

Fiom the flistrihution of jmb'inent.'J thus obtained lesulled llie rank 
order shown in 'Tahle 1. 

VMU.V. \ 



lilH'iiili'd 

'/>< jiulitnieiii') 

I’ir.Ui ru 

MX 

“iin-t'tiline” 

3/i 

nude 

8(j 


male 

7S 

i.'I 

female 

65 

6A 

female 

62 

hi 

nude 

60 

7A 

male 

5S 

9.1 

nude 

47 

S.I 

male 

43 

1/1 

female 

37 

7n 

female 

32 

9« 

female 

23 

S/J 

female 

20 


In 'Faille 2 male and female symluils have been arranffed in separate rank 


orders, 

I'AIU.K 2 





Male 


Feiiiale 

,r "llia.'I'lduH' 

I’ieUire 

“ijiasnilint” 

I'icuire 

( 

3/i 

86 

3.7 


65 

6/J 

7S 

6.1 


62 

l.l 

60 

l/i 


37 

7.7 

58 

7/1 


32 

9.7 

47 

9// 


23 

S.7 

43 

5/i 


20 


From this table it can be lead that the rank order con elation i-^ perfect 
and that each male symbol is considered “masculine” more often tlian its 
female counterpart. Thus the question as to the relative luascidinily of the 

S<) 
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male symbols (or the relative Irmlnitiltv of the female ones) is answered. 
'Die overlap between pair.s, that is, the fact that the female symbols in some 
pairs (3, 6) I'ave mine votes “masculine” than the male symbols in other 
pairs, has little nr no effect on the icsulis since the pairs were held conslant 
ill the actual expnrinieiu, and since they n-ere presented one at a time. 

'I'o ansAver the second tpiestion, liinv much more mnseoline than its feniale 
p.artner is any Kivcn male- syinlud, “sepalatuiii'’ values U’ere assi(inct] the 
individual jiairs. 'The pcrccniai'c }ud|;mcnts “masculine'' u'crc cNpressetl as 
deviates under the noimal cnive in Siihiractinji the value rjbtaiiied for 

live female symhnl in each pair from that obtained foi the male one the 
separatidM value was ohtained, as seen in '1 able 3. 


Pair 


Separation value 


3 

h 

1 

7 

9 

S 


.70 ealk'il 7 
.47 c.alleil 5 
■58 called ti 
.67 Cflllcil 7 
.67 called 7 
.66 c.illeil 7 


'riiis table shows ibat the female pictinc in Pair 6 is not as different, with 
regard to femininity, from its partner as tlmt In Pairs 3, 7, 0, 5. It is neces- 
siiry to coiisiclcr this fact when assigning scoics to the actual choices made by 
the cxiieriniciual group, since possibly choices from Pair 6 arc harder to 
make and may depend on chance more than those from Pairs 3, 5, 7, 9, and 
when made they may be lc.ss meaningful. 

'rive third ipiestion : bow male is each given male symbol as eonipared to 
the other ni.ile .symbols, or each female symbol as compaeed to tlie other 
female syiubols, is answcicvl by a scale value assigned each pair of svoaImiIs. 
'I'hc mid|iiiint lictwcen rlic two values obtained for any given pair, as cx- 
prcs>e<l iti terms of standard measures under the normal curve, is this scale 
Value, as given in Table 4. 

'i’o obtain for cacli symbol a value expressing absolute scale I'lnsiiioii and 
si]iaratiun from its counterpart, each separation value was multiplied by tlie 
C()rres])0iiding scale value after all male symbols had arbitrarily been desig¬ 
nated and ail female symbols “—Values obtained in tliis u'uy were 

Called positioii values. Results arc given in U'ablc 5. 


ihan, I'imirt 7, illuviraic» vht- pFoecdiiTc 
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■>1 


TAIU.K I 


Fair 

Sc.'iU- value 

1 

—1 

3 

-l-S 

5 

—S 

7 

_2 

9 

—5 

6 

-1-6 





TAIll.K 5 





Si'pnrauon 


Sc’div 


Synilxil 


vnliif 

X 


value 




Mole 



1.7 


4-C 


— 1 

— h 

in 


-h7 


H-s 

-l-Sf. 

5./ 


H-7 


—5 

—JS 

ell 


H-S 


-l-ft 

-t-JO 

7.7 


+7 


__ 

— 1 + 

9.1 


+7 

I'nnale 

—5 

—35 

I7j 


—ft 


—I 

-1- ft 

3./ 


—7 



—56 

511 


—7 


—5 

+ 35 

6.7 


—5 


+6 

—10 

711 


—7 


—2 

+ 1 + 

911 


—7 


—s 

-1-3 5 


- - 

- - . 

TAHLli ft 

- - .. 

Divided 

I'icnirc 

Posiiioii 

Vitlllt' 

—fift 


liy 10 and 
rdiiiiiU'd 



Miilr 



\.l 

— ft 


— 72 

— 7 

m 

-F5ft 


— 10 

— 1 

5.1 

—35 


—101 

--10 

(,n 

-\-ia 


— 3ft 

4 

7.7 

—1+ 


— 80 

— 8 

9.7 

—35 


—nil 

—10 

IJ? 

+ 6 

-J-ftft 

Female 

72 

7 

3.7 

—sr. 


1(1 

1 

511 

+ 35 


1(11 

10 

6.1 

—30 


3ft 

A 

711 

+ 1+ 


SO 

8 

911 

+ 35 


nil 

10 
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To make handling of these values less clunisj', 66 was luhlcd to all female 
position values, ami suhtracted from all male |uisitioii values, thus making 
all of the former positive, all of the latter negative values. Tlic results were 
then (livi(i(‘d hy 10 ami rounded to he used as final score units, as seen in 
Table 6, 

'riu* sCfjre assiiined to eadt individual was the sum of the final position 
valvies of all the female ''ymhols he or .she duise. (Since male and female 
seoi'cs are inntually exdusive, nn score was iicttially assigned the male 
choices.) 'Hie scale obtainei! in this way extends fiom 0 {in case no feiiKile 
syinhol was chosen) to 40 (in ease only female symbols were chosen). 

To lost iirescnce (U' absence of any lelatmnship between preference for 
one or the tuhor type of symbols and respotbcs on tlie persniiality (lueslion- 
iiaii'c the Chi Siuiare method was employed.” 'I'lic group was divided roughly 
into two halves \vliich were then compafetl with regard to their responses to 
the various items cm the (luestioimaire. 'Fhe mmihor nf cells used varies 
iiecoi'ding to tlu' categories <leinand<'d hy the responses Co the various (pies- 
lions.’ 

'To avoid repetition these categories and the rationale behind them will 
he (liscibscd in the next section. 

i: (/.'■/-•)= 

"riirniiihi X' --■ 

if 

I'lic Chi' merliocl h ctnplHyccl when; i( is tlesirahk to (ihtaiii a measure of the 
slKiiilieaiiee of (he dilTercuccs bvhvecii a set iif observed frequencies niul n set of 
frct|iiciu'ies to In' exiiectml if ehunre alone had npcralrd (18), In the above foiiiuila 
/» observed freqiicnry 
(f ~= expected frequency 

It can be dtlcrmiucd from Flsbcrs tables how often a tiveq Chi" value can be ex- 
|ii'ClL'd (III till' ba‘>is of rli.iiiee alone. If nii ublaincd Chi^ vnlue bad a iirobiibilily of 
.05 or less (i.e., if it rnnld he expected (n ueciir by dinnce 5 times nr less in 100), 
it was rniislik'icil 'Siitnilirinii." 

’In ilic r.isc (if :tll ^-peII tables the Yates eurrccthm fm small N was tiscd, as 
Mini'csiL'd I’y I'i-liur (ft). 



IV. uKSiu/rs 


Out of llir 42 iiciiis icstcd hy Hic Chi' nirlliod, l(i in pHJl 1 ;lbililic^ 

(tliiit till' itMilt nnVIit have occuirocl by cliaiico) of 5 iht ccnl or J'oni 
mori’ .slio\v pi'(ibal>iHLics <»f Uiaii 10 per ceiit, ilic n'si aic Dis¬ 

cussion of actvial findiiit's will he basetl exclusi^'oly on tiu; 16 si^Inilicant 
iieios. 'L'lu' distvilnitiuo of the b;)<;nilwniU item^ nmon}: tliv ium I'loni)'! is liivcii 
in 'J'alile 7. llccause each such (;roup can he coiisidvianl a^ a suliscalc in 
itself, it is inipoitant to note, from the iiiteipietntive poini ol view, a\ li.it 
Ht'dups of items wore ftmiul nio>t produclive. 

TAllMv 7 



liVM Ciiuvui's Kaskjo Aei'OHlUNt. to I'Hurnnnon 

or SWiNllU'ANI 

ItI’MS 




Mo. nf ilL-iiis 

'!> of items 




with a pmh- 

sb'iiilii'ajil 



Nlinilrcl' 

nirility of 

oil i'i'i' level 


(irtjiip 

of items 

U-S h-') 

of I'onliilenec 


Fears and Aniioyaiin's 

•1 

_ 

— 

1 

IkhiiviDT'al l>aia 

S 

1 

20 

la 

“HioInKieal Data” 

-t 

1 

25 

VI 

Wislu's and Desires 

s 

2 (1) 

25-|- 

II 

Kpo Ideal and Kidif'ion 

It 

2 (3) 

35-I- 

IV 

Parent Relalidtishiji 

9 

b 

tifj 

III 

SuperuKo 

S 

+ 

(lO 

Probalily the t:rou|i “I'cars and 

Aiiiuiyaiices” 

would have yieldinl belter 


results had it not been for the ilifficnlty of piossiiif' the threat variety of re¬ 
sponses into a fe\s- ade<iuatc catcjjories.*' 

Results from the individual items aic Kivcn in a separate table nirant-ed 
acconlinj' to the tzroup l(» which they helnni', aiul in the sequence in which 
they will be discussed ('fables S-0). 

'FAULK S'* 

UiseoNsis -nt Iti-'ms ANI» ’I’lll-W Si’ATISIICAI, SlONinCANCI! 

(.'ROUP hi, ••aiohiffical’’ Dala 





I.dW 

iibdi 

I'rnha- 

Item 

Qiichtlon 

Ucspoiisc 

Kiniip 

f^roii |) 

Chi“ bility 

la, 1 

Pdsilinn in family 

tOiily child -|- 
{ ycninKi'M child 

JO 

19 

1,12 .30 



(Middle child -|- 
( oldest child 

27 

22 


III, 2 

Arc there any foods 

(Yes 

9 

9 

not 

(0 wliich 3 "on arc allcrf;ic? 

(Mo 

JS 

52 

ecnii- 

lulled 


"It is iilnnncd in the fvtUire to siibstiluie multiple choice (iiioslioiis for these ileins. 

Od 
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Low 

High 

Proli.i- 

Item 

Question 

Response group 

group 

Chi® liillty 

la, 3 

Are you a heavy, light, or 

(Heavy 

12 

\ 

1.3 

,03 


moderate eater? 

(Moderate, light 
( 

(I do 

•t4 

S7 



In,+ 

In conflict over food 

17 

25 

3.2 

,20 


who wins, yon or 

(My I’onsciGucc 

13 

a 




yonr conscience? 

(Neither 

16 

12 




CROUP 

/j Behavioriat Data 





I, 1 

In what subject arc you 

(ftnrial sciences 

•12 

43 

nut 



majoring? 

(Science 

4 

6 

com- 




(Prc-Mcd., P. E., 

( Noising 

7 

5 

puted 




(Art, Home Ivron., 

( tiruup Major 

4 

7 



1.2 

Do you like your major 

(Mucli 

31 

43 

1.6 

.20 

very iniicli? 

Fairly well? Not so imicli? 

(Fairly well 
( 

( 

f Masculine 

25 

19 




1, 3 

Wliat (irciipalion do yon 

9 

13 

1.8 

.40 


intend lo follow? 

(Feiiiiiiinc 

23 

17 





(Neutral 

26 

30 



1,-1 

What political party do 

(Kcpiililican 

S 

17 

3.0 

,22 


you prefer? 

(Deiiiocriit and 
( Socialist 

27 

30 





(None 

20 

17 



1, S 

Do yon have any hobby or 

(Sports 

la 

19 

6.9 

.03 


favorite extracurricular 

(Social 

17 

10 




activity? 

(Solitary 

1+ 

30 




GROUP 11 , Urals aiiJ Xfliaso}i 





II. 1 

Wh.il religion do you 

((.'atlinlic 

4 

4 

4.7 

.09 


prefer? 

(ESonc and l-’rotcstanl 

45 

56 




(Jewish 

7 

2 



II, 2 

/\r( Vila a iliurch mein- 

(Yes 

30 

37 

.45 

,30 


iKT? 

(Nn 

26 

25 



IT, 3 

Ilow often do yoti allend 

(Regularly; ufleii 

23 

26 

not 



services? 

(Seldom; never 

33 

33 

com- 







pnted 


IT. + 

^A'hal would you like 

(Social reference 

14 

8 

3,7 

.15 


people to Siiy of you after 

(Self reference 

25 

37 




voii arc dead? 

(Nciilr.al 

17 

17 



H. 5 

lIow important do yon 

(Very important; im- 






think religion is? 

( porlant to me; 

( important to every 







( one 

( I'nimporiant; not 

30 

48 

6.4 

.009 



( important (u nic 

26 

14 



,Tr 

'll fucilitnie reading of culdc it 

shunld he stated that scores 

of 0- 

11 aic ennsid- 


LTtd law, i.e., prciluiiuiiaiitly male symbols svcre selericd, and that scores 12-32 arc 
con'iidcrcil IiIkIi. i.c., I’redominaiiily female scores were chosen. The first item ahoi c 
thus tells (hat <i/ ihove i^irts who chose few female symbols, score 0-li, 3U arc only 
or yoiinpest children while 27 nrc middle or only children; of those Kiris who clu)«ie 
many female \\nilmls, score 12-32, 39 arc only or youiiKest children wliilc 22 are 
middle or olileM children. The probahilUy of ,30 is lo he interpreted as not siKiiificant, 
since the tomiIi obtained can be expected to occur by cliaiirc 31) out of 100 limes. 
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Low 

Ilicli 


I’rul).!' 

ftcill 

Qiicstlnii 

Response ftronp 

I'TOlip 

(’hi* 

bilily 

n, 6 

Whal was your f.ivorile 

(Mild 

21 

34 

S.4 

.06 


fairy iiilc wliL'n yoti 

(Destructive 

U 

S 




were link? 

(None ur many 

23 

21) 



II, 7a 

(live the iiaiiica of 

(EiiiotiiMial contri* 






people, living nr ticail, 

( Imiioii 

17 

24 

2,5 

.10 


whoin yon admire most, 

(Pmeiiral roniri- 






in en 

( Initinii 

24 

IS 



"11,71) 

(live ilic names of Rrent 

(Kinnlioiinl roiitri- 






people, living; or tletttl. 

( bnliciii 

J7 

29 

1.9 

.05 


wlinm yon admire most. 

(1‘tactical cotitri- 






—nvniiifit 

( billion 

35 

25 




GKOVr III. 





•’III, 1 

■\Vliat would make you 

(Offenses nKainst 






lose voiir sejf-resjicrl? 

( soeiiil and sex 







( inorcH 

•) 

22 

fi.7 

.04 



UiK«-«leflation 

12 

14 





(OlfchHe acniiist 







( conscience 

25 

17 



IH,2 

What is tUc wotst thinn 

(I’bysical clanKcr iiml 






(hat I'onid happen to 

( frustration of 






anyone ? 

( pIcnMirc.H 

13 

12 

6.4 

.01 



(FKO'tli reals 

ir> 

2!l 





((.OSS of love and 







( wroiiK-doiiut 







( (SUPCICRO) 

25 

14 



III, 3a 

What lichavior <lo you 

(I'cinalc “foibles” 






critici'/.c most severely in 

( (identified?) 

12 

it 

3.1 

.20 


a woman ? 

(Narcissism (pro- 







( jcfted?) 

ir 

29 





(SeWisli and imiuornl 







( llircnts to .security 

21 

21 




What hcUuvior do you 

(Offensive mascu- 






critici/c iiinsl severely In 

( linitv 

13 

24 

7,1 

.03 


a man? 

(Weakness 

IS 

C 





('I’lire.'iis to security 

24- 

2f) 



•111,4 

What would yon do if 

(Dcpuiiilcnl altitude 

20 

34 

3.7 

.05 


one of your frieiuls was 

( 






vioknlly disliked by your 

(IiuIc])e(Hlciu 






mnllier, your failvcr? 

( altitude 

32 

24 




CROUP 

ir, Rfliiltnn lo Parriifs 





IV, 1 

Which of your parents 

(Father 

14 

12 

3.1 

.25 


lias hceii your favorite 

(Mother 

19 

31 





(Neither 

23 

19 



IV, 2 

Wliose discipline did 

(Padicr 

33 

2S 

4.4 

.12 


yon fear the most ? 

(Mother 

13 

22 





(Neither 

10 

14 




Fur examples of rcsimiisc’ on stanvcl vee pate ^7 IT. Vtcluw, 
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I.ClW 

IliKh 

1* 

roh.i- 

Item 

Quesilon 

Rcsiionsc ^roup 

RfOtll) 

Chi' 1 

liilily 

*IV, 3a 

Wliat irritates you 

(Pressure 

19 

24 

7.8 

.02 


in your molhcr? 

(Lack of sit|>p»r( 

IS 

24 





(liiaccessihilily 

15 

4 



IV, 3li 

What irritates! you in 

(Inncccssibilily 

U 

26 

1.8 

.18 


your father? 

(Weakness niid 
( nKKression 

15 

23 



iy,A 

Wliai i>areiil has in- 

(I'nihei 

20 

9 

S.4 

.02 


nutsiiced yon (lie most? 

(\Inilicr 

27 

45 





(Neillier 

11 

10 



IV, 5 

Whose was 

(I'arhcr 

27 

18 

7.2 

.03 


most eflccilve? 

(Motlier 

20 

38 





(Meidier 

10 

H 



IV, 6 

Whh'h pnroiii scl the 

(Kalhcr 

21 

30 

8.3 

.02 


stnntlaiilH for your 
fiirnily imd wns co«- 

( 

(Molhei 

12 

24 




sidered (he liiM nii- 

( 






lluirily? 

(Neither 

20 

9 



•IV,7n 

U you were « |>nren( 

Vv'hat ((lint's would you 
(■>’ most (0 iiiMtll in 

(l-'Ko-Miciimli 
(IvKo-weakncss, etui- 
( foiiuity siixl (pro* 

20 

K 

9.7 

.002 


ynur child? 

( jected) ideals 

25 

•16 
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If you Were a ]>nrci>( 

('IhrcatH to ]>iirent'H 






what lhhij;s would you 

( security 

U 

33 

S.S 

.02 


try III disemirnKO? 

(Threats to child’s 
( siTurity and to 

( ideals 

P.C 

16 




GRour r. 

//«M(*yrt»ircr rt«./ I'rais 





V. 1 

WItnt things or hitu- 

(Sex and physical 






ations are you jnost 

( fcais 

21 

19 

4.1 

.13 


ofr.iid of? 

(r.ailiires 

(Loss of fovc, love 

13 

25 





( ohjeet. control; 

( Kuilt 

IS 

11 



V, 2 

WMiat minlit drive a 

(l''r(istratiou: 






lieraoii ••iiiits?” 

( iIiioukIi others 

31 

25 

1.4 

.25 



( lUrouith situations 
( ihi'ouKh inner con- 

13 

15 





( Iliet nr inadequacy 

9 

13 



V, 3 

Du you ever wish (ii 

(Yes 

50 

46 

1.6 

.18 


In' (lilFcri'iir tliati you .itc? 

( 






(No 

ti 

11 



4 

What do y<iu criiiL'i/e 

(AKKrcssioii and 






iiiiisl in iieopU'? 

( pressure 
(S'eifislinehs and 

21 

20 

.6 

.40 



( falseness 

01 

40 




GROUP 

PI, tPUhes, Dntre* 





VI, 1 

If yiui were much in 

(Older: Yes 

19 

18 

not 



love, would you 

( No 

30 

28 

coin- 



hesitate lo marry a 

( 



ptited 



innii: 10-15 yearH older 

(VounKcr: Yes 

•16 

43 



than yourself ? 

( No 

2 

3 




10-15 years ymiiiKcr? 

( 
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I.ow 

lliph 

I'rol.a- 

Item 

Question 

Kespnnse /troiip 

primp 

Clii® hilltv 

VI, 2 

At ivliat ape tin y«»« 

(riiilrr 2fl 

S 

(I 

l.S ,10 


expect Up pnarry? 

(20-23 

19 

2S 




(dver 2J 

25 

23 


VI, 3 

Ilnw many cUildren 

tO-2 

9 

14 

4.04 .11 


would you like to have? 

(2-3 

25 

15 




(3 plus 

25 

30 


VI. 4 

What is the iPtost 

(Relax, travel 

25 

20 

1.3 .;I5 


fun In do on n vana- 

(Onldnnr aeiivities, 





lion? 

( moimiaiiis, hcaeli 

31 

41 


VI, 5 

What is an experi- 

(M.irriaKi- ami success 

23 

13 

;!,l .12 


enec you are tnosi 

(Mniherhood, low and 

1 




anximis to liavo 

( pleasure, nixi in- 
( slusion of otiu-ts 

2i 

20 


■VI, fi 

ncscrilie if possible 
ill detail the situation 

(Marriape (alone) 
(Marriape //in eliihl, 

12 

•1 

7,4 .03 


(hat ivoiild hold rnost 

( home, serurily 

IH 

31 



liapiilucHs for you. 

(Acliieveuu'iil aiul 
( vMMitioiial praii- 






( fieaiioi) 

22 

20 


vr,7!i 

\)'ipiil(l j'ou like to hr 
a man in pcaretiiiic? 

(Man 

H 

10 

nut 


(Woman 

45 

44 

cuin- 






piilrd 

VI, 71) 

))'ould you like to he 

(Mail 

20 

5 

10.9 .001 


n tiiiui ill wartime? 

(Woman 

25 

40 
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r.XAMM.PS OK Uk.SI'ONSKS TO IlKMS FoiPNO STATISnCAt.T.V SlfiTJIKICANT 


CHOin* I, ITI-.M S: (I'-xtracurfUTilar artiviiii-s) 


Sports 

Sodot (t.) 

Snliliiry (II) 

'rciinis 

DnnrSnp 

Sewinp 

SwimminK 

IlinvUnK 

ReaiUvivt 

Archery 

SllUATS ' 

Music 

clc. 

(’oiivcrsnlioii 

t'olleelijip 


(Mnircli 

ilridpe 

Hull iir.ssions 

Uardciiiiip 


(HiOVr ll, jri'M 7h: 
Ffilu^rViriii/ rapi(rt7'i(<ioil (II) 

Kc'li^ioiipi liHiircs 
Cn-alivc /inures 
Ilcroii’ linipri’s 

(Eililli Cavell versus 


((Irrnl iiivii .mil w<iiiirh) 

ropjfrp?ti(ftaPi (I.) 
I*iililiral li'nilci s 
Sislcr Kenny) 


*{L)=L(>w, (n)=IItBh, indicate ilic nroup of whirii llic responses in a piven 
calcRor^^’ are more lyplcal. 
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Offense 
against Jcx 
social iisorcs 

ProBtitiuioii 


(Hill 

( 11 ) 


GROUP IJJ, ri'HM 1: (l.«.sc sc^l-ichpccl) 

Offcsise 

againsl fonsrirnc,' (L) 

l^ga-ilrftnlioii Arc iinniiiht cicvii slaiitl- 

■u'ch 

r)v|>L-iiilencc Art n(;nlit!it consciciiri; 

Receive cliaritj- AcC nRninst i>riiicii)lcH 

A rowaicl when needed 
Dislioneslv 
To sti ay fi om ("iod 
N armw-iiiliidednosH 


GROUP III, ITEM 2: (Worst iLuik) 


Physical itniigcr, etc. 

He crip])lod 
Illness 

LiiineriiiK deaili 

Tnriiivc 

Pcrscccnioii 

Not to net (he ino'l out of 
life 


ligo-thrcats ( 11 ) 

Failure 

'In he iniiored 

Insanity 

Siililary confinement 
To lose nelf-iccipcct 
To he socinlly ORtrnri7ed 
Tu lose faith in self and 


J.uss of love and 
iL'i'o/ig-iloirig (I,) 
Death of a loved one 
Loss of fiieiuls 
Do a wronn to iiuinkiml 
Oo oc;aliist own Ftancl- 
ards 

Lose interest in others' 
welfare 

Mental torture 


cvervone 

GROUP III. 3h: 


Off, I’lislve 
iiinsfuliiiily (11) 


ireakiifis 


(Crilicire in incii) 

(L) Threat to security 


Conceit 

Show-off 

I’ciiiiliniisneas 

Olisccnily 

ArroRance 

VulRarity 

•‘Male" hchavior 


Weakness 
Stupidity 
Femininity 
Irresponsible 
Mo IiiRh ideals 


TIlOlIRlltlcSSllCSS 

liRocentrisin 

Lack of sympathy 

Harshness 

C'rudily 

ARRressinn 

Dishonesty 

Deceit 

No respect for •women 
UiiReiulcinnnlincRS 
Insiiirci ity 


GROUP HI, ITFM •/; 
Dependent attitude (II) 

(live lip friend 
Cuin|ir<iini'ie 
Revahiatc 
Kerp lliein npart 


(Parents dislike friend) 

Isiiiepeiideiil atiiliide (L) 
Disregard parent 
Cniiviiicc pnrciic 
Do nnihiiiR 


CKOl 

I'ressiirr (11) 
NaRRiiiR 
Stnhhorn 
McddliiiR 
iliniiinalinR 
Criiirisin 
Possessive 
Overproiettive 
Coriolis 
C oiu’ciuloiinl 
^’^ntalt^ D’s independ¬ 
ence 


IT, ITHM da: (Irritates i 
],arli of support (II) 
Si-nlimcnlnl 
Masochistic 
lunnliniial 
Nrit abjective 
Sclf-pil)- 
('hildisli 
Indecision 
Romantic 
Depends on D 


molher) 

hiaccessihllity (L) 
No uiulcrstandiiiR of D 
No interest in D 
Selfisli, inconsiderate 
Solks 

J/ack of affection 
Ahscntiniiidcd 
ReliRioiis prejudices 
GciiiiiR fat 
Talks aiiout minor 
thiiiRs 

I.aiiRlis at D 
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‘J'l 


(;r(>vp ir, m-M 

lujo sirfii/jificninfl (L) 

]n(lcpcii<I(?><cc 

']'o take rare nf self 

(ii(]c|)cimIcii( judcmciic 

Self-reliance 

Sense of humor 

Desire U) learn 

(’oiiiajjc 

Scl/-C(infI(It'ii(’c 


(IiisllU in chilli) 

/;■//« ‘ii’riikness, lUfVj' tiii'l 

iiifiils (II) 
(htoil rcpiiliiiion 
(inoil hcltavior 
tMioiI niaiiners 
I'ourlesy 
’ruU'raiietJ 
Sp«)U>>maii‘i])i]) 

Lfivc of Inaiiiy 

Iltifif'.ly 
I JlH’dioncf 
]i€!i|lC(M of liaicill 
Kes|in'l of innilicr 
of lolii'ion 


an<>ii> ir, rrr.M 7h: 

T/n Oil lo 

ji'f/i/jyy (U) 

Deceit 

(’ructly 

Sjioilini; 

Disicsiiccl 

SU'iiHliiig ii[) fur own rights 
I'alhc iii’ide 
Ovcirrllicaliie^s 


ill :oiii1l) 

Thiffils Ui iri iinly 

itllJ iJfdJx (1.) 
lU'jK-ndciK'e 
'I’iniiiliiy 
hear 

liifci'iurliy 

Inloleraiuc 

I’fcjmliie 

Disinyaliy 

\Visliy-lv-ishyiic>,!j 


(iROUr r/, ITliM 6.' (Siluiitiiiii liuliliiig tiio.sl liaiii'incsi) 


Mnn'iai/i' (II) 
Marry hoy friciiil 
Marri.igc 
Iloiicyiiinun 
Married In liaiu;e 


jlfrii'nVijre /*lus (I,) 
Ilninc an<\ hiiithaiul 
llii»hniul, child, liiinu' 
Maninge and n cnrei'r 
Mntrinf'c mnl cluirch 
work 

Mnnlngc and |)iili(icnl 
work 

Marry nnd leach 


(tnoliiiiml 
ffrfllifii iitlnn 
Kndicr l)C well 
Motlior secure 
Meet Jesus 
Success fill failn-r 
Uiidcrstarid fatlk'i’ 

He resiict'lcil and 
ctilUrlluili' 

'I'ei (ravel 
(III Ikiiiic 
lie a psycliiaLij'i 

















V. DISC’lUSSlOiN 


I he (Iiitji jire'OiUed in the pieceiliii^ MTriiHi serve lo einiiilmiiih' \vli;»i was 
claiiDL'iI ill the introihictiuii: that relaticinsliips can he e^taliti^liial bi'twceii 
attitudes tow ard sex symbols und other kinds of boliavinr, in this case re¬ 
sponses to certain items on a qticstioniinire. It was also siiy^,'Osle<l there tliat 
lindiiii'S of this kind can be interpreted as ivbiiionships liclween sex attitudes 
and peisonality vtiuctiue, a statement not veiifiahle hy statistics alone, for 
these deal only ivith helmvior in aiisweriiiji qncsiiniis on a i]tiesti(innaiie. 
Corroboration will liave to come from intoriial evidence, mainly the coheri'iu-e 
of what (indinj's liavc been made ainl the way the various phenomena lit one 
theoretical explanation. Ilefiiie such an intefrration of all lindinps can hr 
undertaken, liowever, it seems advisable lo discuss possible implications of 
the sinttle (iiulintis within each urniip. 

Ithm.s (htoup Lv, "Hioi.onicAi, Data" 

'riic liist liioup of items pnjved rather a surprise: difleicnccs were expect¬ 
ed on the "allergy" item, allergies heinu supposedly in pan of psychop;enic 
natme; hut tHffercnco.s were found on the “heavy eaiei" item instead. It is, 
(tf course, impossible to say w’hcthcr those subjects who ihinlc of (heinselvcs 
as heavy eaters actually cat much. A reasonable inference is, however, that 
they enjoy eating, and that they have a hcaltliy appetite. Of the 16 ‘‘Jieavy 
eaters" 12 belong to the hixv group.® Whether they tend lo be "oral lypes" 
or just poisons who preserved their cajiacity for id-plea.sures is iindcteniiiiu'd 
thus fill. (Ollier (iictors connected with physiolngic.d make-up nuiy possibly 
enter here which could not he cxplorcti within the franicwoik of the prc.scnt 
leseaich.) It is legreitahh* that the item “iMiillict over food" did not yiidd 
any nsiilt which might help t<» inlerpret data from the other item. 

TtI'MS (iuoui* 1, “UlillAVIUUAL Data" 

No slgiiilicanl dillcrenccs were foiiiiil with regaid to college major iind 
liking or dislike for college major. Nor tUd intended occiiiiaiion yield any 
indication.s. Cnnsidciiiig that the Teimaii-Miles M-F scale is heavily loaded 
Avitlrpicfercnccs for activities and nccupiitions, ihls seems rcmarkahlc. It cni- 
phasizc-« the dirference between a scale of niasciilinity and femininity as con- 

“’I'lic Uirms “low Kroiip" and “high groiiji,’' which will he locil frci|iK'n(ly, always 
refer lo the score grimiis as used lor the I'hi* le.sls, ih.ai is, “linv group" refers lo 
scores from 0 Ui II, “tuKh gimip" lo ihosc from 12 lo 32. ()i ; "loiv gnmii’'iliosc 
girls that preferred lehilively more male symhols. 
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ccivcd by cuUuriil norms anil a scale iiitciulcil to t:i|i undcilyliit^ sex iiitiLinlcs.'" 

Pi'cfcrence for political party showed iio sii'nilkant dilTeri'nccs, at least in 
terms of the Cln^ test. It is intcrcstiiii' to note, liowcvcr, that amoiip; the 27 
lowest cases (onc-lialf of the low Rvoup, or most of the lowest (iiiaitilc) there 
is not a single Republican preference: 10 prefer the Democratic, 5 the Lahor 
piirties, 12 have no iticference—tins as against 8 ReptihUcans in the liigh 
group, Of course, no concliisinns can he drawn with certainty frnni such 
an incidence. It is planned, however, in the near future to ctnrelatc the pic¬ 
ture test with a political attitude scale. 

In this group ihe imlv statisticallj' sig/iific:int result came from tlic (pics- 
tiun “extracurricriliir activities.’* Hntli groups seem to like spoils equall} M’cll, 
but among those preferring other activities, tlucc-fmivths of the high group 
prefer solitary activities, while less than one-half of the Low group ilo so. No 
indication can he ftniml that either group prefers activities that are more 
fcminiiu' than those |)rcfcrrcd by the other gioiip. 

TtkMS CjROUI' 11, “10(50 IdI'ALS" and RlU.KilO.N’" 

Thi^ group of items, designed to get at ego ideals Jis one inanife.statioii of 
iilentilication, is one .step icmovcd fiom overt and tradillon-bound behavior. 
A sliglitly closer appioach to latent pcrsonsdlty may explain why somewhat 
better results were obtained from this group of items than from the pre¬ 
ceding ones. I’lefcrred religion, cluucli memhcrslhp, churcli attendance— 
(host; items within this gronj) concerned most with manifest beliavior— 
yielded nothing. “\Vl»at would ytm like people to say of you after you are 
dead?” gave no statistically significant differences. However, there is some 
cvidmci' of a slight trend in the high group toward more self reference, 
and tJiis may eventually be brought out if tlie item Is leplniised as an alter¬ 
nate choice (luestion. 

'riic (|ucstion about the imporraiicv of religion scorns to iiioduce closely 
pcrstiiial ratlier iliaii conventionally (letcrmlned respj)n.ses, fin here is found 
one of (he most significant restilts of the |»resi'nt researcli, 'I'liere is a dcnniic 
rieiid in the higli group lo rtiic religloii very highly, ami a ticnil toward 
iiidiFferi’iicc in the h»w group. It is suggested tliat heic is a lust indi¬ 
cation of a somewhat depondent, support-seeking attitude among tlic liigli 
group, as niipijsed to a self-reliant, confident, or itulcpcndciit nttitude 


''^However, tlic pnssilfility should not he i^iiorcil (hat dilFcrcnt resiilis might have 
liccn olii.'iiiied Iiere and with some of (lie olher questions lind a sample been used 
more roprfseniativc of rnllcge popiilniion!) ilian the lypicni psyclioingy class. 

’‘"Kgo idcnl" may lie dc^c^ll)ed aa "(he kiiiil of person one ivoiild like lo be." 
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in tli(! other ^Moiip, 'I'he item on faiiy tales seems to sni)|Hiit ‘.lu li an intet- 
pretiitiun. I lie tendcney to pie/er “niiltl” sloiies in ihe hii'h [tunip may he 
taken to inilifati: a need “li> he nnich like the need In lie ieli('h;ii,s 

wliile ill the low ^l(mp many imlivuliials can be fotuul wlio tin not lia\e to 
he afraid of aKKiesstve feelings, perhaps because they can haniile them tvcll, 

'Die mimher of names jjivtMi nn the iloin “Kreat i^eople most adiniicd” 
indicates that, as intended, the question actually ino]»iliye> the eijti ideal: 
for jireat men only H() respniises wcic j?ivcn by the entiic ^i*>up, while ttreat 
women weie named h\' 106 t»l the (female) subjects, Owin;* lieihaiis to the 
small A', tlic result /'»i '*t.M'eat hk’h" is statisticallt- fmt sitjni/icaiit, hut ihc 
tendency is in the same direction as for “(ireat women”: piaclical coiitrilm- 
tions arc prefened liy the inajtniiy in the low itronp, tvhile emotional con- 
trilmiitins arc iireferred hy the majority of the hijth urouji. 'J'liis item tMUild 
lead one to expect better reality adjnslmeiH in ilie low (tiotiji, while in the 
high group a tendency lowanl escape and peihaps invfticism niay he sus¬ 
pected, once more in keeping with altitude toward religion Ijj this gnmii. 

I'l’icM.s (jiimn* III, St'fi.itr.tjo 

'I'he supeicgo is that part of the tinlividuars makc-tip wliich is almoht 
eiuirely brought about hy uleiitilication, or—e.vpre>sc(l more descriiitivcly— 
liy integration into the individual’s own peisonaliiy of the |>arenis' moud 
standards. Considering this very intiiualc connection heUveon p;irent iden¬ 
tification and supcrcg{» it is very intoresling that from this uroup oj data 
conics the largest proportion of statfstfcally significant data. 

To tile (|uesrion ‘'^Vliat would make you lose }-our self-Jospecti*” more 
tlian hiilf of tlic low group answer in teuus of olfensc against tlieii own enn- 
science, while the majority of the higli gunip respond in ternis of social dis¬ 
approval and "getting foimd out.’’ 'I'hat the first type of conscience is bettei 
integrated uitli the total personality than the second can baldly In- denied. 
Conriniiiition conn'S fioin the next item, "worst thing," ^vhich liiings out the 
impoi lance of conscience to llie low gmup us against tlie fear of external 
lUrems in the high group. 

With this fear of external ilangers goes ;i fear of, or dependence upon, 
jiarents, as becomes apparent from the next question: "AVhat would yon do 
if one of your friends was violently disliked hy your mother, your failier?” 
'There is a statistieally clear tendency for the girls of ilie high gioup to allow 
Jiarents to affect tlieir (ricndsliips which is not found in the otlu'r group. 

The next pair of items, asking what the subjects ciirici/.e most in men 
and women, curiously enough gave interesting results with regard to criti- 
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cisni of men wliile teUinu almost notliini; with regard to women, (Of coiiise, 
olijcct relationships c.'ilUer than idcntilication are called to tlie fore hy this 
question, and a pnssihility may he kept in miml that ■wouieii’s relationships to 
other women arc more complex than their rclatlimships to men. On the other 
hand, inadequate classification may be the sole catisc of tlic diffeiciicc in 
results. In itself the table on criticism of men indicates that the hich girls 
take, offense when masculinity is too openly tlcmonstmtcd, while the low 
pi'ovi|> objects to woakiress in men. If it is recalled that the latter arc the 
girls who chose mnic male symbols, this result was to be expected. 

CjRoui' IV, Paiiknt Riji.ation.siiii‘s 

It is in the nature of the present research problem that tliis category con¬ 
tains the largest mimher of items. It also reveals the largest mimher of sta¬ 
tistically significant relatiunsliips. It may be coiisidcrctl iis a suhscalc of semi- 
hiteiit trends: several of the students that were later iiUcrvicwcd remarked 
that they “thought ithout it" and would now like to change some of the state¬ 
ments in this group. Such remarks were taken as indication of spontaneity 
of reaction in the initial response. 

'I’wo iiucstiniis in this group were probably too direct or too crude. They 
dealt ^vith the two apparent opposites, favorite and most feared parent. A 
more subtle appiatiicli should be used in the future. The pair of (luestions 
“What iriitates you in your father?” “What irritates you iir your mother?” 
brijig.s to juind tJie pair in the preceding group of items wJjicli called for 
ci'iticisni of (pialitics in men and women. But results are reversed: data con¬ 
cerning the female sex hcie prove significant while those for the opposite so.x 
do not, Thne is a tendency for the low group to object most strongly tn 
inaccessibility, i.c,, various forms of mnolcness of botli mother and father, this 
being clearly dcmonstrahle in the case of the mother only. The lugh group 
hiinodiilly objects to pressure on the one hand and tn lack of svippovt on the 
other, again only as far .as niothci's arc concerned. With regard to the fathers 
the tendency is perhaps identical since weakness (lack of support) and 
aggression (which somewhat corresponds to pressure) are resented more by 
the high group than hy the tither. However, the difference is so slight tliat 
chance cannot he ruled out (probability .18). The impression formed eailier 
that members of this high group depend on their parents more than the 
others Is <mcc more confirmed: they need support from parents; on the other 
hand they cannot stand pressure—which may or may not stand for dis¬ 
approval. 

'i'lie next two items, actually touching the sphere qf parental innucnce, 
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pcrliiips cotnus tci ("Infliirncc" utiiis tn In- du' oiillmniial 

toiin for idciUifii-atiiin, An ahi'inativ** iiiidlil he “mij'^jcsuiui." It miplit 
even be that siin:i;esliim is made |in>sil»lp hy iilcniilkatiun: ilir su[ri:estinj^ 
I)ci'soii takes the place of the parental lipiirc.) On bulb items, “Wlinse disci¬ 
pline was more effective?” and “Who iiiniieiiLed juu llii- nui't?” the fatlier 
is mentioiifd considt'cnhly more iificn by the low K“nip than by the luidi one, 
sllR^^ost^^^I, it seems, tliat many fathers in this Rroiip wore stronger personali¬ 
ties, or were fek as stronger, than falheis in the either nionp, where motheis' 
Inflvience iircvailed. 

Strong failiers are also siiRRested hy ihe data on ‘AVhn set the siaiiilaiils?" 
where ‘'mother” is nieiuiuned liy the In'nh I'rmip exaetl.y twice a^; alien as by 
the low Ri'oup. However, it is siRnilivant that tlw diU’erence lu’Uveen the 
(Xroniis, as shown in this table, is not one of falher vei''ns nmtlier predomi¬ 
nance, hill one between inotlier piedoniiiiaiKT in one t;ionp as atjaiiist what 
appeal's to lie parent coliperation in the otliei. Bntli i:ri>nps Rive biniodal 
(lata: the liii.di Rroup tends to mention stionR inoiliei on the niu‘ liaitd, and 
siroiiR father—the culturally prcsciihed IniaRe—on tlic other; ilia low Rimip 
aUo teiicls to niemiotr the siroiiR father, but ease-i M'here nehliei I'arent is 
reported iloininatit are twice as frt^queni Inoe lo in the hiRli Rioii]’. 

'I'lic last pair of items in the pioscni Rroiip stiRi'ests conscioiiN identilica- 
lion more stroiiRly than any of the |)recedlnR. "H you wne a liiiienl, what 
tbiiiRs ^vouhl you tiy most t(> instill in your child?” ‘‘Wbai would >oii ills- 
courage?” yielded statisrically siRnilicant as tvcll as c(»nsisient liata. Responses 
to both (luestions siiRRCst that Rirls in the IiIrIi Rroup me concerned mainly 
with external standards on the one hand, and iheiv own tmaRr as mothcis 
on the ntlier, w'hilc low Rioup Rirls tend to eniphasi/.o leainri's that eipiip 
their cliildien well for independence and happiness, 

I'l’i'MS (iRour V, I'l'AR AKi» Annovan'uis 

I'rom the next Rrtnip of ♦jnestions no stalistivully siRoifieonl results tvrir 
obtained. One item, Imwever, may have pnleiitialilies as a midtiple elioire 
i|iiestion: resiionses to 'AVliai are ymi most afraid of?” tend a little in the 
direction of own conscience for the low Ri'oup and in the direction of fear 
of failure (external disapproval) foi the IurIi Rioup, Since statistically the 
(lifl’ereiice is sliRlit, tlic item carries sniiie weight only because the icsponses 
tend ill the same direction as tliosc to some of the preceding—siRiu'licaiU— 
items concerning self-respect and woi>i tbiiiR. Responses to ‘AVhat miRht 
drive a person nuts?” were extremely lv.nd tn classify, so ihav any cxi.itinR 
tiend reinained undiscovered. “Do y«m ever wish to he dirterent?” proved 
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disappointing, anti so did "What do you criticize most in i)eoplc?’’ It is 
believed, however, that this negative result also may be due to tlic clifRculty 
of finding adequate categories, especially since "criticize in men,” "iiritatcs 
ill mother,” two somewhat similar items, gave better results. 

Itkms Group VI, Wishes anmj Desires 

It was hoped tliat tlie last group of items would indicate to what extent 
instinctual drives were accepted or inhibited by members of tbc two groups. 
Tiic question "Would you hesitate to marry a man fifteen years older, 
j'oungcr, than yourself?” was answered in very much the same way by both 
groups, as was also the question "At what age do you expect to marry?” 
where a slight tendency to marry late among the low group may or may not 
be due to chance. Data from "Numher of children wanted” and ‘‘Fun on 
a vacation" also were quite insignificant statistically, although results on both 
items tend roughly in the expected direction: 2 to 3 children for the low 
girls, none or very many for the high girls; relaxation for the low group, 
much activity for the liigli group. 

Probably due again to inadequate categories nollhng significant was re¬ 
vealed by the (lucstion "What is an experience you arc most anxious to 
linvc?” Differences fall barely short of being statistically significant. 'Fhe 
next item, which is psychologically rather similar, was more successful. 
"Dcsciibc the situation that would hold most happiness for you” seems to 
show that in tlic low group more girls arc willing to be satisfied witli mai- 
liage alone, tlint is, witii a partner and love, while in the high group 
marriage appears more us a means to an end: cliildrcn, a home, security, 
status. If tliat is correct, this result, loo, is not unexpected: the girls who 
chose move male symbols w,int the man himself; the girls wlio chose inojc 
female symbols—their own sex—with characteristic self-love want tlic ad¬ 
vantages that only marriage can give them. 

'L’lic very last pair of items to be discussed is perhaps the most reveaUng 
of all. "Would you like to be a man in pcacciimc” sliowed nothing: an 
equally small number of individuals in both groups expressed the wish to 
hr a man. Therefore it is all the more striking that the responses to "Would 
you like to be a man in wartime?” wcie entiiely different, In the first place, 
the proportion of girls responding at all is much smaller on this latter item 
tlian on the foniier. In the second place, the proportion of girls responding 
at all is smaller in the high than in the low group (70 per cent as against 80). 
In the third place, data from this table represent the most significant difter- 
L'jice of .ill. It seems as though "wartime,” with its as-^ociation of need for 
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men, \m\ lifted ii tiihtm for .1 niiinbiT of |Jj1s in file low ]^ii)ii|i while 
ii; increased :i confiict aheady cxi.silni; in many of the jfiiK in the lii)di [froiip. 
It is reasomibly safe to assume that most girls at imo lime or anotlier, if not 
all their lives, have a desire to he men. "^riic prcmiuii'i mu' cuUuvc places 
(in riiiisciiliiiity would (jf itself be suflicient motivation for such desires, Aint'lig 
those girls in both gimips who want to he women regai'dlt^s (d war or peace 
one would proluihly find girls who, as a defense against the wish to he a luim, 
go o\it of tlieir vvay aUvius to he feminine, and a mimlwv o[ others who have 
each maniiKcd to get s(» much satisfactiim from being a woman that rliey 
genuinely prefer it. Among those xs'ho would like to he, men in peacciimei 
hut iioi in warlime, one would expect a large proportion of those who re- 
piTssed the entire conflict without having solved it, Others, also ?till 
struggling with the old conflict, living to he as masculine as ihcy bow how, 
will he found in the group who want to he men regardless nf war or pe.ace, 
Still Olliers, four-fifths of whom come from the low group, would lib to 
lie men in lime nf war hut not in time of jieace, Apparciiily tiu'se girls 
would like to he men, nm lo gain advantages which men supposedly have 
ill nur culture, hut rather to he as effective as men at a time when men are 
needed. One miglil say that wanting to he a man in wailiiiie is prompted 
by a girl's wish to go out and light side by side with her man. If that is 
true, such behavior would surely he most womanly—If not ladylike. 

Of course, there is no easy way of proving or disproving such speculations. 
However, tlic next section will attempt to integrate all those fludings which 
were statistically {-igniricant, and to prepare for a consistent theoretical 
interprctallon. 




\'i. co.MPosrri-: i’k’jmiui', 

at tJ»c (lata jJms fai, it caniiof lie iJr/iird (liat (licic i' 

wiilc variiil)ilit3’ witliin catli j^rmip aixl prosit dvcilap liciwci'ii tlii' two minify 
on inanj’ items. However, in the jircseiit context interest is fneusid on ilic »lit- 
feieiices l)et^^■ecn the two unniiw. 'I'n hriiiKniii clearly such ilirf(’reiice>. as r^•(‘U' 
found to exist rci^^ai'dlcss of overlap, hoth Kroup.s M’ill be Heated in ibis .icetion 
as llioii^h each were represented by one—liclitimis—individual r\’lio u''>|inndi'd 
to items on the (luesliimnaiie in the iiinnner tjpieal of her firoiiji,’- and who 
can tints he coiisider(‘d as (liout'h endowed with whatever ipialities led her 
to lespond in (his parricitlar Avay. 'I'he liciilious low nnd the liclilimis hiph 
niil, as seen hj- the AViiter, will each pieseni a comjinsiie picture of lier own 
),ooup, llie lesnll of supecimpiisiiift lliose features of all memheis of hei 
t'roiip that arc significantly more typical of this ('loiip (lain of the other 
tiionp, In tills w:iy slic will lend lieiself to sciufiny as :i p''j'eli()lo^ieallv 
coheicnt Unit which can he examinnl with resprci to iti* dr^;iee of Inlej^ralion 
finm the cliiiician’s point of view. 

A. 'J'liK "lAnv” (iiiti. 

Items 1, 5; la, .1; \''I, 6; V'l, 7h; II, 7a, b. Here is a yuunji collc^fc yirl 
Avho enjoys s|ieiuliiijz her leisure time with others. She has a healthy appelito 
for food and for love. While a war is (!oinK on she would like to he a man 
i'.nd do Iicr sliare, as did the Kreat women she admires. 

Instinctual drives, liunj^er, sex, desire to he a man, have: heen siibjectcil 
neither to severe repressions nor to reaction fonnation in tlic form of exnt:- 
f'erated femininity. 'I'liey find expression in their oritiinal direction, as part of 
the personality. 

Items 11, 5; III, I ; III, 2; III, d. Rcli|;ion does not mean imicli to hei 
one wa\ nr another; she helieves that Iier conscience, latliei than anj' mil- 
side agency, helps her to tell rinhl from wion^r, Jhit her conscience is not 
10 he trilled willi; notliinK is worse tliaii to act anainst it, She docs not need 
to appease her parentis: it is rejiiellahle if they do not like liei friends, Iml 
she will not let that affect her friendship. 

Her supere^io is well intcurated Avith the personalilj’, it is jiait of cvery- 
thin[r slie does, taking the role of a miide raihri than one avIiicIi ilircaten< 
pnnishmeiit or loss of love. 

Ilcriis 7h; 7a; III, 3h. Hcing independent herself, slie Avants to 

discoiirafio in her children anytliiiij; that intKhi tend to make them depend- 

'"lliins wiili a [iroh.itiiHtj' «f iiuirc than .05 will from iiow on lie iKiiorcj], 
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ent, Slic tries lo instill in tltciii all that helps tn make’ them stioii^ per¬ 
sonalities; it seems she is well aware that chihlrcii Uive their parents hettei 
lire less they (Icpeiul on thein. Perhaps for similar rcastnis she (imis weakness 
in men hiwil to take. 

]?ccaiise, rr’itli her, uistinctnal needs and supere(;n arc p;iit nf the person¬ 
ality itself rather tli.in foreign hudies, hers is a strong ego, and she feels 
equipped to deal with her huninn relatiouslu|W, with her chihlVcir and her 
husband. 

Jie/ns IV, 4-; IV, .S; IV, G; IV, 3a. She rvoulti like hci man strong, 
her null l ied life like that in her old home, where the father was tlic one 
whose discipline and influence were most effective, hot rvlui found himself 
in }:(kkI agiccnreiri with the mother concerning the family nuniil code. She 
would jicrliiip.s like to be a little closer to Iter mother hut she is neitlicr afraid 
of her nor in need of support from her. 

Her hushand then ought to be n strong personality; she is protid to see 
him ex|)rcss Avhat inasciilinitj' she feels in herself. Simultaneously, she jieeds 
to identify with him as she once identified with her father. She can then he 
lo lier luisliaiul what her mother was to her father, and what she always 
wanted to he herself and probably considered her place In life. 

B. The “High'' Girl 

Items 1, 5; la, 3; VI, 6; VI| 7bj II, 7si, b. Here is another young college 
girl, devoling her leisure time to solitary, though feminine activities, like 
sewing or gardening. She eats wiilioui great pleasure. Her desire is not so 
much for w husband to love and be loved by, as for the things that go with 
marriage; .status as a married woman. There niiglit he another way to get 
these things if one were a man—but nut in time of war when men have to 
do all the "tlirty M'ork." Women are meant for the “higher" things in life, 
like those great women she admires so inucli. 

Instinctual needs, hunger and sex, seem to have been subdued in favor of 
those ego needs ^vllIcll liavc to do with tangible forms i)f securit\’. Wishing 
to be a man is “wrong" and ^yollld stir up too much tliat has been repressed, 
For the, genuine id pteasutes of which she deprivcrl herself, she appears to 
line! siihslilulcs nr a fornr of vicarious gnatificatinn In the emotional appeal 
some great women’s coutrihiitions have for her. 

Items II, 5; HI, 1; III, 2; III, 4. Religion is important to her; it makes 
her feci secure because it decides for her what is right or wrong. There Is a 
judgment wiser than her ow’O, to be followed always. Relying on this she 
can be sure of not getting into trouble, doing something tliar most people 
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ilis;\)'puivc m(. An<l U) l>t‘ upiMO\»'il u( iiupojtjuil, tin tl'ii'- »"( 

oniic I'lbily, mid thi'i'i' b ilann<'r oi failing, (if nol liriii^^ llond (‘niini;]i. 
iVo.\t til (iiiil, IiiT paiTiils air hci hi’st j'liitlts. If (hey dkiiipHivn of a friiinl 
(li«’y priiliahly liavc a ^ikhI rcahnii; llicy kiiiiu' 

Ili'V a fou'iiirt Ivuly ih hirf linMin'.ility* Slu' iKiC'' \vlv\l 

pus-.U]i- dciniui(k <if licr. I'Var nf loss of lovr, ajiproval, status, diiciminc 
lici iictifUb—''I k' ullow's tf)(“ stariilanls of otlicr> lo ilin’ft lii'r lalliri’ tliriii 
"icttint; licr own consricncr In* licr unldo.” 

/tioi.c IV, 7li; IV, 7a: III. .Ui. Av Ikt luvu iuullic\ l;ui',;ln. Ikt, sir will 
U'liL'Ii her child how to h(*li:iv<‘ i-o that lie is aarpicd l»\’ mibt people. She will 
te.icli him lo lopeei his fallu'i and inntliiM'- -for then will not Iiine to 
lejU' Ids ciitlcism: he will depend on her, (or heller or ior woise. Hri Inis- 
hand miM. follow the y.ww paiiein. Should he he hold, or huisictoib, she 
wniilil feel ipiile annoyed hy his demoibtratiye nitbcniinity. 

^^h’lh ililicli ciicrfiv u^ecI for repicssioii of iil ihbiies and luoie needed to 
satisfy the innunieiahle denunds oI a mniinlej'ralcd Miperepi. her ejio is 
weak, depleted. She is nut suk* of aficclion fioin anyone, not even from 
li(‘i own child—iheieforc she would rather contrrd him than roly on what 
she has to |{ive liiin, Site cannot for^tive a innii for hein^ a man, slie has 
(iiU made peace with her fale: heinn a woman. 

Ufiiis IV, 4; IV, 0; IV, 3a. As her luotlu-v tbvd to run the lives of luith 
liu.shaiul and (laii|.thter—in thai way mukiiii; lihn mid hb cliltilien depend on 
her as tin; source of siroiiKCSt influence mul discipline—she ean proceed to 
set up aiuuher household run liy a wianan, this time hersfdf, h will he lier 
own ideas of u^ilit and wronii that the family will follow—all (or their host, 
of couisc—for she alone know-s what friends .■uni neiy:lihors expect; the 
liibhaiid's jmk'ineiit had hotter be i(fiioi(‘d. And, of coiu>e, Avlieii she mairies 
siie will live close to her mother so tliat she can visit liei often, lo lia\T the 
miidance. and support she is used lo. 

Her 0 ^ 0 , weak and defensive, forces her lo be on the lookout, to have 
everythiniJ under control, to eonfoim witliout rrservation; Its iiiainsiay i< 
still her own mother, 




VII. CONCMTSIONS 


RcmiIi^ nf the prcstMU invcstiuaiicin avlti- jjivfii in Si'ctinn l\'; iniiMciufs 
wore (liauti fnun ilicni in Si'ctinn V; tllc^c infciciicrs \v<'r«‘ r<iiulc'nj-('il In 
(l('scriiui()ii> ill Sci'ticni \’l. It is now time t<i aslc, "Wliiit ai-tiiallv is rlir 
nature of an imliviihial’-i tlcci>i(m in favor of one or tlie oflin s\-inlio!? 
^V)l:ll ai'e tlin tlinaniics tliat (Ictenniiml ilic iiaiute of liis reariioii? 'I’n 
answer llii? first (|U('stinn several alternatives <»(fer thetnselves. I'iist, [mfIs 
wild clioose male smilxils mav ilo set lieeause they wonlil like tn he men and 
llierefnre iliey tend to identify with tlie male syuiholism; {'iris who clinnse 
female symhtds do so heeause they are satisfied to he fjiils and in linn 
identify with the (eiuule sunholhm. In that ca-e Imih would Ir.ive 

imide narcissistic eluiices lallier than ohiect relaieil ones. ^Viiuther aliernatiie 
sunucsts tliuc heterosevual uii'ls elinse male syiuhols niul Uoniosewtal thvU 
cluise female syiidudsj'' In this case choices in both ;:rnn)*s wmdd have heeii 
lU'tevmiiu'd hy uhjvct lelatiivnships.'* ’I'lns serond alternative, altUnuy,h cnule 
and an ovcisiatrnunt, cmnc.s a little clo>ei to the inilli. It is inoililied con- 
siilevahly if the fact is taken into account that UonioscMial ohjeci choice ordi¬ 
narily is moil' n.'ucissistic than lieterosexnal choice. I’liese narcissistic trends 
manifest themselves in tiie clndce of female syiiihoU rather tluin in actual 
lumiosexiiality—which results in a few e.vtieine cases only.*'’ 

'I'iie first a! lei native, that both trioups made narcissistic choices, wiis ruled 
out for llie low ^rotiiv on the basis of several items: preferenci; fm social 
Mviu' snlilaiy activities: piefeience for lireat men uiul women wlio made 
praclical cmitrilnirions (of these one iisnally benefits in a very indirect immru’r 
tinly, while a diiect train is po>sihle fioin those who made ‘'eiiiotlonar’ etin- 
trilmtions): objection to lack of closeness in mother mul fatlici ; marriat'e 
for its own sake; decile to htiilil up e^o strenitth in thiii children: all 
these im[il\' object relationships and exclude stroni'ly mucisslsiic irlation- 
sliips, or, ill Ollier winds, they empliasi/,e ‘^ite and tahr” more llian “take." 

'I'lie second allci native, that choices in both ^Moup^ were dr-in milled liy 
object lelationsliips, was ruled nut because the very items that implied object 
lelationsliijis for ibc Imv implied naicissistic trends for ihe lii^;li (jroup. 

"As hits Ik'I'ji Ihi' piacfire llll■Klf'hl)l■( llie piusfui Uiu ilisrntc nnmru nf llu' 

dan id'laitu'd is anil lUseiission will vinUiiuie in U’Tins nf a dUluiunuv '. \linsv 

|iri-ferrii)n male sytnlirils and those prrferriim fciitale symlMils. 

" riir tiriiii “iilijiri rclaiion” is iisiol (o (Ifsrrilii; ilie (ipposid' uf iiarrissistic rel.i- 
lioiisJilp; lint fur an vshirh dots not itfer iliieitly lo any aspect of Vlte seU; 

e.it. llie lialiy’s love of Mie feedinu inulher’s lireiisi is primni ily nan isusiie, ilie 
iiKillier's love of llu- luihy is m>‘ iieecssarily so. 

' Vtiis uav asserted laier 'oi a series nf iiUetvic^vs. 
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Solitary activities ni'e prcfcircil; citiolioiuil coiitribuiioiis nre most uppie- 
ciatecl; lack of sup()()rt or rcio much pri>ssure arc hanlfst to endure from 
parents; iiiairia(?c Is desired because U has a mtiiihcr of indirect adviintnt^es, 
Children nuist he made dependent so that the parents will not need to fear 
losiitg them. Kvery one of these responses is a self reference to be under¬ 
stood only as n narcissistic defense against frustration. 

Another alternative is left: the low group expressed object choices, the 
high group selcrted on a narrissistie basis. This tliirtl iniei'iiretation is ccii- 
vtiViovatcd, for the lower group, by the emphasis on conscience in items 
''lose self-respect'’ ami ‘Vlint is the worst thing that ccniUl liappcii I" 
anyone?" Conscience and guilt feelings arc after all essentially social refer- 
crtMices, while fear of loss of approval or fear of failure are self refel'cnce^— 
coiitrilniteci hy the high grou|)- 'l lic strongest .sjipport comes, hou'cvci', from 
the item “What do you criticize most severely in a man?" 'Die low giouji 
criticizes wcahncsji—and how can tliere he a give and lake rclationsliiii be¬ 
tween a woman nnd a weak man?—while tlic high gumi) emphasizes 
offensive masculinity, which can he interprctcil as envy of masculinity 
and probably includes a fear of iivalry that is an exju’cssion of in¬ 
security conccrnifig success. I'car of getting hurt by men, related to fear of 
physical daugevs, is nho emphasized hy the high group. Needless to say, 
rii’nlry and fear of injury arc both narcissistic defenses.’° 

The second (luostion, What arc tlic dynamics determining tlie two kinds 
of choices? can now lie restated: What in their past lias determined tliat one 
group of girU arc now ready, presumably, for object rclntionsliips, wliile 
ilu' other group arc not? 'Die answer will emerge after some steps in p.sycho- 
analylical rc.'iscjiiing have been retraced. Freud states that the oral and anal 
phases allow (ml)’ very rudimciitaiy ideiiiUicationS to take place, because the 
-Strongest ini’i'iitives to iflonlification probably come with the wish to be 
loved by the parent of the t>pp«witc sex, which creates the desire to resemble 
the ‘‘rival" parent,’’^ No clear cnnccptitjji of sc.\ role can he cxpccteil if an 
iiidiviilual's cmoiional deveUipincnt has been partly curcsted befcirc, in the 
'‘genital" phase, object relaticmships have been formed and iilentilic.itions 
had a chance to develop.*'* After c.stahlislung the prohabiliiy that the low' 


*'^Karl Abralinrn cliseusscs causes and cgecLs of women's rclnnunsliip to masco' 

liiiUy (1). 

'’Freud, On Group Psychology, psychology of U'otnen. 

'■"In his p.nper on Mel.'inciiolia {CoIIpc/cJ Papers, Veil. IV), Freud discusses another 
factor which cutuciluitcs to idenlificaiioa: ihe necessity of Kiviun up the parents as 
love olijt'cls leads the child to "lake them in"—^nlc■lla]i^c them, He makes their 
standard his own: he “idciiliriea" with (hem, 
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i;niup inaili' clioict^ in u-riiih of uhjrct n'laliuiisliijw—and ill tiaili'i lifirin- 
^i-xiial ‘-(•X svmhnls—it can now lu* said tUat miicis-^i^tk-. ch«ivcc luul noi\- 
a\V:lrcn^^H or u'jcclion of m‘x role hifjellicr appear to in* n’spnn-.ibU' for clmiie 
(if female s\inl)(ils liy llu* Iiinh ['loiip. 

I''i(im tile pie.si'iit data no evidence can lie ohtainct! In show directly that 
idenri/K'alion with tlic mother was accompliMicd hy ^irls in the low t^idiip. 
llnwevcr, indirccC (‘vidence is availaWc in ilic fact tif tlie fatlier's impoitaiui' 
ill the lii'c.s of iliese twirls. When they say that their father iiilhteiicod tlicin 
m(l^t, they say that they acceplcd In'- part iis active and effective heyond the 
iiiiiilici's, d licy alf-o say, when ilu*y ohjeet to the mothi'i's Tnnoieru''*. lliai 
lliey are not so iiuicli afraid of the niolher as to slay away Ironi llie lather 
for fear of losing her love. IfaviiiK nited the father’s discipline a> ii»"si 
effective, they sa\’, too, that there is eiioui'h father idemillealion in them 
to have iii'odiiced well iiilematcd mortil standards, as shown I'y llieii aitswei 
li) the Mipei'cK<i items in terms of orfensc aftainst c‘iijscieiicr, 'J'lti*\ say ilttil 
luother ttnd faihor identilications do not conUict when the.y claim that hoilt 
parents set the standards for the family. And finally, they saj’ that rliey aic 
so certain of their se.x laMc that they can accept the notion of masculinity in 
hnth (if its forms; in clioinscivcs as :i porentlalliy when they fiankdy state that 
they M’ould like to he a man In wartime, and in their sex imitner wlicn they 
do not want him weak. 

Lnnlcin;: at the hit'll Kroiip, one finds dcimnisirated the recuiretu Liaued) 
of avrestei! dcvelojimciu: with narcis''i>lie. needs pies yreater dL'pciulenci; 
upon outside olijects than with object related needs; the lc<s an individual 
can ^ive, the loss he is nlven; the more he needs, die more he is fiiistralcd ; 
the inoii; he M-itlulraM's, llic lesi can he afford in I'ive up wlinlever ohjoct 
r('Iati(inslups he has. When ^irls sav dial their inotheis inlluenced them most 
and that their disciplim* was most effective, lliey tell lunv they mn'er could 
afford to displease llie nioilirr, who was aUo the person settiiij^ the stamhiids 
foi wliat Avas pleasing: hehavtor. f.’iui'i'S for snch depondenee on llu- moihiM 
can only he ^iiie'scd: overly severe trainiiitt methods can peiliaps he- expecled 
in a woman who mairies a man whom she tlien proceeds to make iiisiitnili- 
canl : his very ^nsi^:^^^icance, or in other case.s, Ins ”'ay make 

llu* fatlu-r imsnitcd as a love object.’” 'I'hc cau-<-s of such develo|iiiienL, 
hois’ever, are not as well known as their eflecls. (^Khtjahoii to please the 


'“rriuil lldnks lliat such hchavior in wnoicn is hirnlly ever a lUrcct rounnwavion n( 
rliiir itifaiuilc (iiHiilitT related) scxiinliiy—Inii iliat as a rcurvs-.ion, fiilloiviny dis- 
a|i|u)iiuiiiciit in llie CIcdipiiN siiiiniinii, irirls revert to their earlier foriii of sexiinliiy 
("isycluiliiay of \>'omeo,” New InlroJuclitry I.t'flures). 
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broadens ti) \m anxiuus need inr approval. Feelings i)i help¬ 
lessness [Hit] impotence caused l»y the ilcpetidi’iicy situation devclnp into great 
fear of fiiiliire and into reseninicnt of masculinity. 'Hie result is an inaliility 
to identifj' with any iiian to the point of understiindiiig or accepting him, 
coupled ividi an inability to forgive his potciicc. The only defense is to repress 
the entire conllict, to reduce masculinity to iibignificaiicc and tn remain a 
mother's daughter rather than to be mate to a man. 

Assuming the theoretical reasoning on which the iircscnt experiment is 
based to he correct and inferences fioiu the results to he consistent ivith this 
rensonirig, then it may he stated in conclusion that preference of predominant¬ 
ly female symbols by girls appears to be an indication of a narcissistic per¬ 
sonality; that such a preference suggests incomplete parent ido/itlliciitimis 
and indel'iiitoness of scx mic; iiml that such imllvulinds appear to he lack¬ 
ing in integration eukI strcngili. On the other liaiul, preference of pro- 
ilnniinantly mule synilmls apiieai's to he an imliciilion of object dircctcdncss; 
such a prefi’veuce suggests integrated parent identiiicatlons ami clearly dciined 
sex role; tlms the picture uf a .strong and well inlcgraied personality emerges. 

Regarding the symbol test itself it may he said that in its luoseiil forin it 
discriminates, In terms of groups, between kinds of sex adjustment. The 
piescnt study represents ti first appro.ximation. It is hoped that future re¬ 
search will lend to n'fmenicnt and fcvcntually to stamhudizatinn so that indi¬ 
vidual semes can he interpreted and utilized for clinical aiul I'esciirch pur- 



VIII. SU.MAIARV 


'I'd inv’csli[^at(: rlu' n'lunon>lup lii*l\vi*on atiituilis s,'\ ,iiiil 

uluy ‘-ivucturr, lUffon'uc-e fnr xxxalc tir toiuaU* ‘•\nihoU was cuiu'laWil 
n'siKHTics nn a pfisoixalily iiiirstioiinaiir. Pairs nf pivliiit's nu ll i^liiiw in;.; niu' 
male and <ini: Iniialf svinhni wcrr prcsciifnl Ni ilO Icmiilc iiiidi'i^iailnaics. 
wild indicatLuI tlifir "arstlu'iio" |>n‘ffn*nc(' in i-ni'li pair. Smus ucic :is'i;.iin'd 
fd the female smuIioIs. 'I'lir pri'niip was ilivideil info a I'lW .mil a Ui|;li liall. 
Relatinnsliips liciweiMi lespunses to each nf the (|uesrioniiaiic Iieiiis atui hmli 
rlie scdie i^rniips were lestnl hy the C’hi Sipiaie iiietluut. 

Sixteen qiiesiinniiaire iienis pmved si|;nilicaiii on the ^ pn util level m 
lieilcf. C’diisideiinp' all of these diUVreneis intn'tliei, it was vniu-linh'tl tli.ii 
i;iils prefei'iiiq: male svmhnls weie iiinre inatiiie. i.e., aveejiteil ilxd’i' n'lle 
wtimeu aiul uccopted men as tlieii c«iunrerpar(, wliile \:iils pu’feuim': (emale 
symbols were less imUine. 




IX. APPKNDICICS 

A. Ai’i'hNDix . 1 .: Sami'i.i: <Jui-.sTi<>NNi\iRt: ('r;iliU' Hi) 

■lAKLK 10 

v illi'- is a sIikI> <if v.ilxifs, arc iaicrcsicd in (tmliu^ uut wUat arc ilxc n\(isi 

1'liiirclu‘S (ipioimts, of people, o('rii|>alinii>, lioliltics, alliiiidt's. Al 

pruscni we xv.'iiii to know nlioiil values .1111011^ rollc^e Miulcnis and iluii rainilii., 
jusi U'lw imuh lUtse lUiiti's mean 10 iheiii, aiul why. It wUi l‘v a help U vnii 

answer mir iptescimis ludh ijuirkly, amirtliuK lo j-iiur lirst iuiprL-s«i(iii, .iiul ileailx, 
Ml iliat XM' can he sxsre lo ^(’1 3(>nr Do 1101 pul tniii iiiniu’ cm vniir |ia|ui ; 

we nte iuUMesled xmly in the «vs>imhiscs of ihe uxxl in ihe iiiiixiiu ul ;ni\ pai- 

licnlai inilix’idxial.) 

Dnli (if birth: Ycai.MoniU .Day . 

ycx:. 

H i I'tliplace :. 

(Jsiale or ('ounly if you prefci) 

l.ist ape and iiiindiet' of yoiii hroiUvis 

ami sisiers; .. 

W’lini iiie sciine of youi Tavorile 

(innU !uul (Iviuks? . 

W'linl foods do you dislike? .. , , . 

Are iheie iiiij’ foods lo winch you 

axe allexpic? .. 

C’litck ti)ir\ 

(heavy 

Are you a (iiioderait' . filler? 

(lipht . 

.\ic die ihiiiirM you like in vnl ihc 

snine ns thnse you “ouphi” 10 cat? . 

Dr ill) you hnve t'onilicis? ... 

^^'l^() xvins, you or your voitseicoee ? . 

>Vhnl oei'U|i:ilion do you intend lo folluiv? .. .. 

Do you liave any lioldiy or favorile cKiia- 

cxiirk'iilai .icdvlty? . 

\Vhni (s ii? .. 

\^'llsll is your favorite Mewspaper? . . . , 

Mapa/ine? .. 

lindio program? .. . 

Wliiii political pally do voii prefer? .. 

Why ? .. , 

111 xvliat sidijcct lire voxi inajorinn. 

Do yon like il >'eiy imifh? . .. . . , 

Fairly well? . . 

Ni)l so much? .. ... 

xvas your favoiiie fiiiiV talc 

when ymi were IvUlc? . 

Did you like fairy laics? .... . 

Ciix’c die nniiics of prcnl people, . . ... 

livinp nr dead, whom you 

admire iiiosi: .Men. .. 

\\'(JII1C11 .. , 

Whal xvould j’ou like people lo say of 
you afier )'ou are xlcad? ... . ... 

W'linl religion lUi you prefer? . 
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Arc yoM a cluirch mcu^l'cr? 

VVlini diurcli? 

H«\v ofttn ilo you nliriiil Ncrviccs? 


How iiiiportfint (In you ihiiik i ■.-liKioii 

What would ninki* you Int-e \i>\»v self- 
Icspoct? 

What is the tvnrsi ihiiiu that I'nn 
happen 111 nnynne? 

What lichavior do you «'ritifi?c must 
severely in a w’liinait-' 

111 a man? 

Whai iMuilcl yiiii ili» if one i»f your 
friends wan violciuly ilislikcd 
liy yiniT (aihci? 

I)y yoiii niolhci ? 

If yisu wi'ie n paniU, ivhai iliinns 
would >1111 try mint lo hisiiU in 
ymir cliihl? 

\^'hal ivmihl yuii try (o lUscimrajjf ? 

^^'hal iiieihods winild yon use? 

Finn ordci!*? 

Uiosai'ds ;ind ixiitisliiiioiils? 

Persiiasuin? 

Others? 

Wliii'li Ilf your |lnl■elu^ lias hceii yimr 
favijtiio? 

Wh.n jiureiit li.ii iiilhicured yuii 
the iniisi? 

Whose disrl|il'iiie was nnuc ellcclive? 

WhoNe disei|t]iiie did you fear the iiio-nI? 

\A'hlch pnreiit do you iitosl reMi-iiihle ? 

In iijipearniH'c: 
lu icmpcramcut; 
imrbin set the HtanilarilA foi' 
yuiir family niul was coiishleicd 
the lirst niulKiricy? 

ICvcn ilic luM of pnrciits can he 
ii rliiiliiit;. (riice 111 n svhili'. 

Wlini irrilntcD you [ii yniir inoilivr? 

Whai iri'ilalcH you in your f.illuT? 

Wlini riiiKhi ilrive a lU'rsoii ‘’imts”? 

Wliai ihiii^s nr siiuniiuiis nre you 
inoM all,'lid of? 

We III] dislike rertuiii type* of iirople, 
nr mliiiii IraitK in llicm. 

AA'Iiiu in oihcrs irriiaica you most? 

n<i yiiw ever wish (i| he difTcreiii chan 
you a re ? 

^^^lll)d >1)11 like lu he n innii: 

a ivofiian; 

is (he iiiosi fun in do on a vacntinn? 

Pcsct-ilie, if p<issilile in deinil, the 
siiiiaiioii ilint wniild hold llie 
most Ii n|>|iiiieH.s fur von; 

U'hru is an ex|>erieiire you are most 
anriiiiis (o have? 


RcKvilaily? .. Dfien?.., 

^eliloni? . NestT?.,, 


Kaihci ? 
I'iUlicr? 

Faille I ? 
Faihet? 


I'aiher? . 


M Ollier ?. 
Mother?. 

Motlier?, 

NlcitUer?, 


Mother ? 


in waiiiiiic .... ; iii [leacetinie. 

in ivarliuic .; in pence)line. . 
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If Mil] ivi rc iDiK li in lovt', wniiltl ynii 
In iiKirry ii iitnn: 

10-15 years 4t1ck‘r ihan ymirsilf? 
10-lS years jrtiiijjrer ?. 

At wlini nue iln ymi expecl In marry? . . 

Ildw timriv cliililri'ii ivnnid ynn like In have? . 

H. Ai‘i'itNi)ix }} 


1. AV.v Differences 

I'AllLE II 

(MviiuiiimMy; m Mrv’s .\Ki» WoMfs'b CiHiivts ur-R SSMnivj, I’Miis 


Pair; 

Men 

,V 


Male 

Wonu-ii 

A’ r',. 

nifi. 

Me 

.V 

1) 

K email’ 
Wnini’ii 

A’ [n 


1 

33 

50 

65 

55 

•1- 5 

31 

50 

5-t 

45 

• - S 


26 

39 

37 

31 

— K 

40 

61 

S2 

6K 

•I' K 

3 

39 

59 

95 

80 

1-21 

27 

■II 

21 

2(1 

—21 

•1 

63 

9^ 

111 

93 

— 2 

3 

5 

S 

7 

■I- 2 


15 

6K 

79 

<.6 

— 2 

21 

32 

16 

34 

•\ 2 

fi 

53 

SO 

^7 

H2 

-h 2 

n 

20 

22 

IS 

— 2 

1 

46 

70 

HI 

6K 

— 2 

20 

30 

3S 

32 

-f- 2 

% 

51 

77 

HO 

67 

—10 

15 

23 

39 

33 

+ 10 

9 

55 

K3 

95 

HO 

— 3 

10 

17 

21 

2i) 

-1- 3 


Tsiblc 11 iiicloclcs iill of the original pairs of symbols. It can be seen that 
Ihiivs 2 anil 8 show a tciulency tn irvvrsc resviUs. In Pair 4 the nnilc symbnl. 
l>robably for ae.sthctic reasons, is universally preferred, sn tliat sex tlifl'er- 
cnees do nut .seem to enter the choice.s maile. Mainly because of these results, 
ciinoboratcd by tlic data from ilu* paired comparisons, these three pairs 
weic cHiiiinated from tlic scorinj'. 'J'hc pictures liavc since been winked 
over and will be retested. 

2, Ftiiral (Comparisons 

'I’lihle 12 ('ives tlic results of ihe paired comparisim pieseiitation, ini'liid- 
iii^; the three rejected pairs of pictures. 

Pair 2, eliniinaied hecause of ihc reversal of prefeieiice in the initial 
piehcniatioii, proved to have the hijihest separation value, wliile Paii S, wliirli 
M’as eliminated for similar leasons, proved to have the lowest of all separii- 
rion lalucs found. It iiniy he that tlie contrast between the fciniiiioc charac¬ 
ter of the femnlc symbol and the masculine charactev of the mule syinlud 
must not be too slight or too great if one wants to avoid distorted l•eacti^)n^, 

Pair 4, with a high separation value and a low scale value, neither of whicli 
is too extreme, would probably discriminate better were it not for the diiTer- 
nice In aesthetic value. 
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PUKFACK AND SUAniAllV 

I'lic system of traits upon which this accotnit is IkisciI, ilieir di'liniiinns 
(tliouch mic always tlicir immcnclaiurc) aixl ilicir assi^nnifnis to tin' men 
stiidiLMl, arc the Asmrk of W. f/. Woods iiiul ihnnich him. of the pi^chiatric 
staff ;;encrally. 'Phc. fovmdatHtn of this psychialiic woik is alicady prc'i'otril 
in i>tihlications hy Heath, and hy llnoton, as naiiu'd Iiclow. In this psychia¬ 
tric phase of the present piihlicaliim, Wells had nu part. In the remaiiuler, 
thiit is, some chilniraiinn of the concepts, the accoiiiu 4it trail inU'iichitinns, 
and the asstu’iatinn of the trails with other varialdes of the Stud>', ii'.ponsi- 
l)ility for text rests almost exclusively with Wells. He is (hus the ie^piiiisihle 
author and editor of the text; /tc is uui iht uiiduir o/ any of tl\c ilntn cxccpl 
those peitaininu to menial inrasttrement, principally in Chapier 4. M'nfjils 
Is the responsihlc author of the trait assi^nniciits on which the prescniation 
based i the various memlters of the Study staff Itein^ the aullims of acci-ssetiy 
data from thelv special fields. 

It will he clear thai thcic is heavy Indcliteilncss to other duisiojis of the 
Study and to the other nicinheis of the Staff, past ami prcfent, who assnnhlcd 
tlic data pertinent to their disciplines. Acknowledunients tire due innst di¬ 
rectly in Clark W. Heath, M.l)., for j'eiieral medicine and pliysiolotii ; to 
Carl C. Seltzer, Ph.D.. for physical antliropolouy as rvcll as statistical aid; 
and to Miss Lcwisc \V. (trcKory for social history and follow-up. Knr rin\' 
psycliometrlc w’ork, Wells is directly rcsponsihle. Such statisiiciil haiullinir 
as the (lata justify has been undei ihe ijoneral counsel of Dr. C', R, Doerini: 
of the Harvard School of PuhHc Health. Very helpful ciiliciMiis were .also 
received from Mr. l.awicnce K. Frank. For statistical cuminitation-s and 
editorial assistance, much Is owin^ to Mis. F.. H. Mc'l'ernan of tin; nflice 
staff. 

For hroiidcr accounls of the lescarch and its oiffaiiizatinn, lefeience should 
he had to; 

IIUATJI, C. W., rl III. What I'oopli- Arc. <.’ai«I*r!ilKc: Ilarvuid Univ. I’n.'''*. l')4S. 

I’ll. 1-U. 

IIooniN. IC, A, VoiuiK Miiii. Ymi .Aic New York: I’liliiain, l'>4S. l'|i. 210. 

\>'K 1 l.s. F. I.. A Hcsc.irch Foeiiscil tfpoii llic N'nnn.il IVrsonalilj : Niilc. (.'/inritc. 

^ Pits., 19-14, 12, 299-301. 

'File two emuprehensive icvicivs (Heath, Hoofnn) inrhtde an introduc¬ 
tion to the prc.sent more restricted topic. It is ncccS'-aiy to assume tlieir 
content in some part. 'J'here is here emhodiod .sucli discussion of the trait 
system picvioiisly discrlhed, as is indicated l»v fuither sciutiny. 

'Flic intindiiction points out that the traits considered are those ('Specially 


12') 
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distinctive of this selected college group; they woviUl he much less i\pplic:v\ile 
to the description of persons in Eencral. It also lists die names given the 
25 ti-nits tlms outstanding, and the proportions in whicli they were ohserved. 
Five special areas are represented, though in varying degree: physiological, 
affective, volitional, ideational, and social. The "Trait-Seiics” chapter takes 
up the definitions and various properties of each of these 25 traits, in order. 
Among tlie move distinctive features here arc the comparative leUitions to the 
personality ’‘sninuliioss” classes (/f, li, C ); the tripartite division of tlic 
Affects (Vital, Hland, .Sensitive); the separation of the Sliy from the Asocial 
group; and die discussion of nature-nurture in the determination of social 
trails generally. The following chapter i.s mainly concerned witli die se¬ 
lectivity with which the trails appear in those planning caveevs fov exampU- 
in the arts, in luisiucss, oi in medicine; with mention of the war’s effect on 
the medical career plan. Chtipter + considers the relation lictwcen these 
outstiiiuHiig traits atni various more objective criteria of mental functioning, 
such as “intelligence” tests and the like. The general lack of relationship 
hctwceii these two areas is sustained, though relationships arc indicateil at 
ceitain paintt-, as heUveen ^‘Sensitive Affect” and verbal test functions, or 
hetween these verbal functions anil features of body-build. The vsuccceding 
chapter discusses the relations of each of the "outstanding traits” with tlie 
otliei' nieinheis of the series. Tlie behavior of the affective area with reference 
to the ideational and social, particularly the heliavior of “Pliysical Science 
A^Iotivations” with reference to the social area, arc of special interest at 
this point. In Chapter 6 effort i.s made to integrate the present trait-series 
witli important systems of personality evaluation that have preceded it, and 
lu mitline the manner in which further work along the iiresent lines should 
p I'oceed. 

In the presence of the idTcctive follow-up, the war situation offered peculiar 
cdiulitioiis for the valiiUitum of these picvioiis estimates. A general account 
is given of adjustment in the armed services a.s related to, or forecast hy, the 
Iiersoiiality assessments made during llie period of direct ohscrvaiinn. Some 
particular cases are reviewed, and special attention is given to the men who 
have received conspicuous awards. The overall indication tjf tins section is 
a higher level of armed service performance than the Study estimates would 
liave predicted; which raises searching questions as to comparative values in 
academic ami armed service disciplines as instruinenta of “general education.” 

13 I'lulyoke Street 
(Jiiinbi'itlije mV, MtnstU'huseHs 



1. IN'I'KODUrrORV 


As fiscwlu'ro (((•SCI iiicif (flrallt, ’-fS; llimion, p;'. ,i f-inup nf 

sii'^fuly ovci 25? /or tin* iiKist pail,' Iicaliliy, wcll-iiiljiistrd [[.uvaid 
viniliTuraduatcs \v(.'ic tN|«-ciaHy ol»‘'rivrd d^llin^^ ilic \oais l'>dS-l‘H2. 'I'lic 

nu:lll()d> A\’(‘rc' adapti'd from psycliiatiy, plusiolo^v, pi‘iii-i;d ini'dii’iiic, plusi- 
cal cintliropi)l()t:y, yliaical psyidionirtrirs, and hoeial casi* work. Tliis pr('->i‘ii- 
liiiiiin rak'(s iiji a miinl'cr of characttMistics of ilir yoiui^; men m» 
(lu-i'cinafior kiuiMii as ‘’pai'liVipanis,’’ Hooton's “(Jinnicts’'), in itniain 
ri'lalions to faeli otlicr, inL'lmlinjr ilirii coninniioiaiy plans and aetiial l.un- 
adjiisuncnls, dniinj: ilu* war prruul. 

Of tile viuious (liseipliru's coiiccrinnl, psU'liialiv oceupii'd a fm-al po-iiion, 
as the one most cnncLTiu'd wiili tin- liiinian or|’am’''ni fiiiK-iioniii^ a \\luilc, 
llial is witli tlif personality. It is not siiiprisinji thal om of tliis di'lim fivi'ly 
oiynnized study, ilieie sliinild tjrow a soinrwliat d!>'iineti\e sysiem of jier- 
sonalii)’ desc]i|)tion, On the esseiilially iiidiidiN'c basis of tlie e\peiieiue with 
llie partieipants’ life histories, there etolved, as of tlu' lime of evaluation, a 
seiies of some 25 trail desiyiialions speciiillv suiicil lo these jitiiposes. 'I'hcse 
aic set forth in the alnrve wiiliiit's, aiul sinee they are hasie lo this prc-.L'ntii- 
lion as a wliole, they are here enumerated at the oiHscl. I'oi each of rliese 
traits there is ttiven innnediately (<0 :i desitinatinn name (other nnnii'iicla- 
turcs in parentheses), (A) an abhreviation basetl nii the name, by wliicli ii 
is tienerally known in this presentation," (r) the mnnhei of pai licipaiits in 
wJioin rJjis' trait or irait-conijilex is itronhaJ as a salient cJiaiacteiisiie, 
(il) the percentatte M-Iiich this is of the total jtroup. Kach tiait as named 
is tlien taken up in order, with le^aid to tlelinilion (in tlie manner 
cited by Heath) and special pto|)eriies. As -will hi; evlilent, a viniahlc 
minilu'i' of these iiaits may he assittiiei! as "oiitstandint!" in the same inili- 
viihial. A rich peisonaliry iitittln he assittned as many as 10 of these liails; 
a less colorful one, hardly one or two. Noi are the caienories willimit over¬ 
lap in deliiiiiion, as will he seen for example witlt tluise desiipiated “Sh\," 
and "Sensitis’e Alfect”; oi ’‘lilealionar' aiul "Verhal I'lieiliu.” 'I'he series is 
accin'dinttly prcsenleil in 'J'ahle 1. 

'I'lie liasic data, as made available through the psycliiatric di'ci>iiin of the 
researcli, accordingly comprise («) the above table; (//) a record of which 
of these tiaits are a'-siftned (;is “untstaiulint:’') to each participant; {< ) a 


'Niimliurs (’(iiu'crncil %\ill vary, ns mil nil •ilisiTvaiioii*. imtu noiiti; wiiti tviry pnr- 
lii'ipiMU. 'J'ht iot;i| iMiiiiIuT ri'Kisleieil for iliu Miidv is 2(>K. 

’As il is ofieti clisired lo In- espi-eiallv clear llini ilie pit-*-i'iu arc iiKiim, 

railicr iliaii ivloii (lie svoids iiiir'lit ineaii in iiioii- Keiieinl iisa)’r. 


l.H 
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TABLE 1 


For 

. The Series of 'Fraits 

example, the Unit C//fF was assigned to 36 eases; this is 14.0 

rlic total 257. 

per com of 


(rt) 

(fr) 

(f) 

(-0 


Trail designation Abbreviation 

Number of cases 
out of 257, in 
which assigned 

I’ercentauc 

1. 

Un.stalile Autonnniic Funclions 

UAF 

3(j 

14,0 

2. 

Basic Personality Highly Integrated 

UPII 

153 

59.S 

3. 

Basic riTsonnlity Less Integrated 

JIPL 

3li 

14,8 

4. 

Doiiiinaiifc of Mood (Mood 
riiicluatlons) 

DM 

41 

16,0 

5. 

Vital Allect 

VTA 

52 

20,2 

6. 

UliTiul Alfcet 

PDA 

46 

17.9 

7. 

Sensitive Allect 

Sl'A 

•14 

17,1 

8. 

Jnsl-So 

JS 

35 

13.6 

9. 

Self-driving 

SDR 

36 

14,0 

10. 

Inhibited 

HID 

49 

19.1 

11- 

I'rartical OiRaiiizing 

FOR 

95 

37.0 

12. 

Sclf-miiscious Introspective 

SI 

65 

25,3 

13- 

Idcnlloiial 

IDL 

54 

2l.O 

14. 

Crc.ilIve-IiUiiitivc 

Cl 

16 

6.2 

15. 

Cultural 

CL 

54 

21.0 

16. 

IMiysical Science Motivations 

PSM 

32 

12.4 

17. 

Inartirulnie 

I AT 

36 

14.0 

18. 

Verbal Facility (Vcrbalistii;) 

J'F 

46 

17.9 

19. 

Shy 

SJIY 

47 

18,3 

20. 

Asocial 

ASC 

24 

9.3 

21. 

Socinhle (FriemJly) 

sen 

55 

21,4 

22. 

Pragnmtic 

PGC 

99 

38.5 

23. 

Snciiil Scienre Molivntioiia (Political) 

SSM 

44 

17.1 

24. 

Hiimnn Values (Ilinnanisiic) 

nr 

40 

15,6 

25, 

I-ark of I’lirposc and Values 

LPV 

56 

21.8 


record derived from tlic previous, of the number of times c.icli trait is paired 
in tile siiine individual, with each other trait. 

(^bviniisly the trait series docs not give an inclusive, or even proportioned, 
C(Jllspcctll^ of an individual personality. The categories arc simply a con¬ 
geries of points around which the sum of this special exiicricncc teiuled in 
tile miiids of tlie iisycliiatric e.xniiiiiicrs, to focsiliKe,® Their relation to nioic 

®Trail-nnnics present a aemantic problem of some diflicnlty. The Ixhnvior they 
are intL'iiilml tu denole is never ndcqiiately expressed by any single word or even 
phinsc; yet it is practically necessary to denote it by some brief syinbol, and It is 
desirable iliat this syrnhal sliOiild embody some cue to what is denoted, rreseiit trait- 
iiaiiies Ilf i-cciird, vary from tlie monosyllable "sliy" to the extended phra.se "good 
formiiiallnii .and richness of language expression" (here ie|>laced by “verbal facil¬ 
ity'''). In the I’rcscnt nomeiicialurc It is nllemptcd to preserve soinetlilrig of die 
cue .as .ibove, yci keep in sight the arbitrary feaiiires of any iIcNigiiation reasonably 
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lii();nily cnncoivcd iiiul flaluiiaie syslciiis of i- ilcilt 

willi in a MiliM'ijiu'iU chapUM' (pp. 2()d-.M7). 

technically niimlnd reader will to know inoir piccisclv w hat 
meant hy “niitstiiiKliiifi” as applied to these traits. As the :i>si|iniiifiit' wen- 
made (HI a wholly psycliiatric basis *hc question tlepemls nn ihis source for 
an arjswcr. A reeojtnized psycholof;icul piocedui'c in citciiniMaiicrs such a' 
these, is to assiizn raiinits on an estimated percentile h.tsis; '‘ouisiaiullinr” 
mijilit he understood to mean within the upper 2(1 pet ceiii or 10 pei ccitt of 
people in neneial, or of ctrllene student', as a fzi'oup. Stich could liaidlv 
he the case licit*, for tin* trail-catcjanies lanpe in fretjueiicy fmm Ha^ic I’ei • 
sonalily llipllly 1 llteitrated, which includes some iliier-hfihs ol the I'loup, 
to Creative Intiiilive which includes hnt a sixteenth. A loii^ili apiuoxima- 
tion is iittainahle throu'ih the psjcliiatiic esiimale that the valin!r of Ha>-ic 
Personality llitzhly IiitefrraictI repie.sentctl aliont the iipiter 10 per cent of 
persons at lar^fc in iespt?ct to basic prisonality, ami other lr:ots in piopoi lion. 

Vital Affect, which is assigned in nhont a lifth as manv as Basic Per¬ 
sonality IIij:hl\’ Intetirated, would icprcsent an nppei two pel cent ; Crea¬ 
tive Intuith’e, the rarest uf the catetiories, xvonld lepre'cnt an upper one 
per cent.'* 

All fullowiiiK statements of trait-relationships are subject to lliis con- 
sideratimi. When one adds to this the comparatively suhjeclive criteria Avhich 
necessarily tiovcni the assipnmeiit of the traits, it will be clear tlv.it rei'eat- 

eonvcniciit. The usaKe of “trail" is always In be utulcrstnixl as iiuludinj’ “(laii- 
foinplcx.” The turn) is usuti pretty much as ilclinecl in Allptirt ('37, pp. 139-140; 
also 235 (T., 2Hfl If.). The tr.'iit-dclinitiuiis cited arc iliose of leroril aUaeliiatt lo iliis 
rlassifiiiition of llie panicipnnl.s. 

Snheiuata like these naliir.'illy iiiulcrftu piotticssivc rclinciiieiit, but uieli a rcliiic- 
ineiK Ic.ss propcily rcprcscniH the basis nn which the present cln'.'■irirntions h.avc 
been made. As Scll/ei has phrased it, ‘‘tlio persniialiiy trait' here dcseril'cil arc 
licavily weighted towards the aspect nf life altiiiidi's, Iniellcetiial riiiuiioiis, and 
iiiolivniions. This has come ahoiit as a i)atiir.il rcsiill of denliiu; ^viih college stii- 
dents, selected iiorriial iodividuals, and the parlicidar •nifiitalii>n of ilic |>s) cliintrisis 
lo tlie prolileins of career cliincp or life work of the subjects." (From Sell/er, 

Ms, “Itudy Dispro|Mirl!iiiis aiul Doiniiiaiii I'cismiiilil^ ’Trails"), 

111 Shcldonian terms, the presem seiies is ratliei “ceri-bioiic,’’ say 3-2-t. in that 
convenient iiointion, Nlurray’s (’38) sy-Mein would be fuiily lialaiieeil, say 4-3-4; 
wliile Keinpf’s (’41) would be more like 4-6-1. 

’’I he data (Inis designate an upper crust ns regnitls these trail', and a crii'i that 
]' varinlilc in ihiekiicss; thickest for llasic I’ersnnaliiy Highly Integrated, ihiimcsl 
for ('rc.Tlive Intuitive, Iiifonualion as to status in these fratts for llinsc who f.all 
outside this upper crust is generally unas’ailable. A partial esceiuiuii exists in the 
ease of IJasie Persiiiiality Less Iiuegrntcd, wliirb i epresenis f«»r these iiidiviihials 
■ lie o]iposile pole from Hasic Persniialiiy Highly Integr.atcil, hut llie two hy no 
iiieans cover the range uf the parlicipaois in respeet to the i[iialuies tliev ilenolc. 
Cf, also pidar relaliniiships in Sensitive Aircci-Hlaiid Alfeci; Inarliciilaie-Verlial 
Facility. 
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niiility of the work, in the quantitative sense of thb tei'iu, is haidly within 
question, Qiialitiitive rcpciitability there is, in the sense of the iidciinacy of 
mm traits in the scries valiJly ai\J visctiilly to contrilnite to the an o( 
personality Jescrlptioii. Coiiccniiiig relatiniishlps ami “clusters," cft'nrt is 
niiulc to iiiiderstaiul what does appear, but it is to be looked on as an attest 
of dircctinn rather than lunouiit of relationship. Thus in the material, the 
traits Uiistalile Autonomic Fimctioii and Shy arc positively associated, with 
an excess of IJ :6.6 over chance expectation, and a statistically siifiiilicaiit 
critical ratio, Unstalile Autonomic Function tenth to negative association 
with the lllainl Affect catcyory, tlioui'h very slii^htly li)' coinitarlsoii (4; 6.4), 
This illustrates the framework in which this poitioii of the data Is mostly 
incsentcd/' 

siicli puirs of fiiriircji as cited nlnivc, e.R., \ \i\, tlic lii'Jit lijiiii'c i'e])ii:si.’iils ihc 
jwmbtr of paiis acUially Qliserveil, tlms always ai\ nile);ei. Tk‘ sei'Diul liniiru 
(hiotes (lie cliEiiicc cx|)ceiatitii), in lliis presentation often termed “par"; and is 
rtanlaily eitet] m one dceinial place. 



n. riiK TRArr si-uihs 


rt lias ri’Cfiilly lui-ii rniiailcfil iliat tin* uf |H‘iMmalil\ arc lit b<‘ 

siR'ciiu’tlv slated \mdi'i ilif (^0 Ihiw «lid lir szet dial \va\ ? (A) 

Can lie take it? (<•) "lie would." 'I'lie liist «lein)te-, ^(ll [iic'cnr 

the n;uivis(-envii(miiieivt:i[i''t i-'sue.’”' Tile '^econti lainely il*l 1 U''ellt^ the ‘'lia>ie 

peisnnalily" cnneepis of the ine-'i’iit cI:i‘">ifii'alioi), and in ixeiieial Mould 
denote the eontrilnilion of :i ^ivell trail In the slaliilili <d nienr.d iiii.Mni/:i- 
lion (of. the table i^iven hy Heath. 4>, p. dl). 'I'he third eoniioie-. the 
predictions iinplicil in anv itsM^nnieni of iioiinal tiaits, just ;n the diai'iiosis 
of a disease cariies with it soiiieihinu ”1 a piot'iiosis. And like rliis diatiinois. 
it implies also a syinpiofiiaiolo^y; the assiirimu'iit of nnnnal traits like die 
Iiresent, is properly briseil on ceilaiii heliavior cliar.nctei islics, with wliiefi this 
chaiiler is ehielly occupied. 

Rele\:inl conmient is here |:eiier.'dly piacticahle on the /ii't two of llie'C 
topics, 'riie lliinl, as it deals with precliclinii, is considered in :i laU'r |ioition 
of diis presentation, iliat with special reference in war lecoiils. As it deals 
M’iili more tielailed behavior criieiia of I'lassilic.itioii it is a specilically f'sy- 
clliairic matter, txtnciniim: the assijuimeni of the lueseiit tiaits. Ollier topics 
of relevance are the dejrree to udiicli the preseiii ficiiuencies of the traits 
are representative of diffeieiit populations, and menninu of ilic trails as rliey 
affect other persons. 

'I'he next stcji is to (Icscrihc as uell as is praciicahle, the concepts which 
these trait-desifiiiations are intended to ik'iiiite. 'I'o iliis end there is cited 
for each trait, in ouler, the essence <if ihe ilelinitioii formulaled for it hy 
the autluu of the schema, at lUc heninuins of each section in paicuiliese'-. 
The content of this is taken from the monottrapli by Elealli already nien- 
rioiied, somewhat paiophiased for the pieseiir seuinn- 'I’liis is lollowetl bv 
some ili'Ciissioii of the concept, includini; some of its spi-cilic piopeide' foi 
the present material, 

Un’S'Iaiu.i-. AirioNOMic 1 ''unctions, V.H' 

(Piiinarilv denotes the pi'oiiiineiice of sucli synij’toins as ireiimlousiiess, 
bliisliinti, increased peispiialion, palpitation, psychnneiiic dislorbances of 
iiriiiaiy anil tiastro-iiitesiinal functions. Jlut sympinins of a more snictli’ 
psychic colorinjr, pen’odic anxiety attacks, or uiidne chronic anxiety, ha\e also 
lieen a basis foi tin’s olassilieatMui.) 

.Xivi'mion lias lici'ii itiii'i'U'il tlsesvUere o» avi iiiipitiiaiii i iiiiipitiiL-iiv 

ill naiiire-mii line aililuiles, iireiuilicial Ui a t)nl.iiiet.-il .iiseosiiieni of iIilm' iiillm iU Ls. 
iVo Miir:iiisii;i‘iu i><;siilini »s with the loe'iMil v4Jtinn». 
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This tTnit occupies u spcciul position with respect to the othei's iu tluit 
its criteria arc nnicli the least under cerebral domiiiuncc and Iciist within 
voluntary caiitr«)l, Also its i>liysioloKy is capable of imit-fi tlie nu)>t direct 
observation, even meastirement; find some data of tliis sort arc availahle in 
the general icscarcli. 7'licse are subject to the rescrvatinii that the lahoia- 
tory setting may not jiropcrly I'cprcscnt what the icspoiisivcness is inulcr life- 
conditions. There has Keen some evidence that it does not (cf, WechsltM' 
;u\d Jones ‘28; Jones ’35), and relevant scrutiny of the present ilatu inav 
be cxiiectcd to emuribute light on thi.s question. The piesent judgments aie 
essentially un a liio-hisinry basis rather than one of experimental physiology; 
and allowance must he made for inatiinilioiial factors. 

U/'/h' is assigned in sihout one in seven of the participants. Since it is 
almost by dclinltion a trait handicapping to iminial adjustinenls, it is to he 
expected that, similarly judged, it would he assigned to a fully reprcsenialivc 
group of students in somewhat greater measure than this. And unless one 
is prepared to assume tiinl the student body as a whole is nutonomically less 
stable tlian the general popiilatlon, it folhnvs that tltis trait is tilso generally 
more marked ihaii is observed with tin's group, whiclt is otherwise .selected 
for stsihillt)’ of adjustments. 

'riu! degree of any given trait’s role in this respect, is here observed 
thrcnigli it.s relation to the comparative “soundness" classes of A, li, and C 
(for (li.scussion of these terms, cf« Ifooton ’45, p. 40; pp. 116 f¥.). In the 
piescni iustuuco, tlic ,1, soundest, class has a 3 :1.3.0 doriciency and the C 
class a 1.1 : 6.4 excess of the trait; each "sjgni/icant.’’*5 The middle, H class, 
has an insigiiilie.int deficipiicy. 'I'hc only circumstances in whicli such ,a 
trait can hu an imUvidnal or sucud asset is on some compen^amvy basis, 


"I'lic tiTiii ".siHnidcaiu’’ and derivalives arc here used in .i statisiic.nl .sense, dcn»iin(; 
I'lises ivlipre a crilica! ralio, dcriveil as noted on p. 185, is in excess nf 2, I’l'noiicallv 
lit course, slgiiillcnni'c does not spring fiill'lindicd frnni tlie head nf Jove, oiui may 
eiucrgc at ctuisiderohly Ifiwrr levels of rrilical r.nio. Most lioukniakeis would he 
glad t(i get even luonej’ .i((aimt a -i in | favoiite in a. two-enlry horse nice, ihougli 
iIh'sc iiilds do iitil rate as “sinii>l>cally signilirani’'; they have to he nunc like 20 :1. 

The ali<)vc odds of 4 ; l would thus be siKniriuanl, while nut j/n/ij- 

tifnlly so, On ilic oilier hand, ihr siaiisiically signilioaiit difference in die heights 
of men and women would mu he piaemaiically siisniGcniu, in ihc funciLon of iudgin^ 
a person's sex. 'J'lie nie.niiiifr which "significance” has actiiiirttl in staiistical usage 
has iniulcil Ici hliir the dislinclion between ils stalislical and pragm-'idc aspects, and 
it will hear cnnsiderahle reasscriicin. 

Irrespective of the size of an individual CK, no relationship is cited .as significant 
for an H, or (' elassifirniinn unless the sum of the s<itiarcs of .all their coiuingent 
CR'a eipials 6 or more. The term trfutl or Inideney is usc<l to designate occasional 
associations iicii signifjcarit by ihe nhove criterion, but oilierwisc meaniiiBful for 
present purposes. 
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.set forth hy AlfrctI A*IUt. 'E'liis prr.inmably o|u‘i'iit<-' iit iliovi' of the 
pi'CM’iU iiuli\’i(liials to whom it is a'''inin‘il. who at ilic ‘■anic liiiu' lair as 

One may fuivly juisuiialt* a native factor in tlw Mahilitv of imtonomio 
function; Inii the dej^rce to which one is c\|ios(-<l Di situations that lninu any 
instiihilitv int*i will influencr pinfoiiiKlh' tin- eflVcis uf Mich iiisiahilily.'* 

In the same unstnhle conslllntinn, a placid eiwimnineoi ini^'ht induce no 
patholotzy, a sti-(‘ssfiil one. a sloinach iilrer. 'Die sirnatinn appears ciunpli- 
c.ited hy the inilodtietitin iiHt* the V.JF ratinir, of featuies not Tli('iii’'el\es 
atiionoiiiic: i.e,, aii-\iely. It is hroii^ht out iliai aiiviely mi|;hi orciii wiili- 
rnit aiitnnoniii: <listviihances>. and the cnnv<‘i'e U peiliaps etpially irne. It is 
implied in (ht; deliiiirion I'iven that it is iiol al'Milnteiv iiece'-siiv lo hat-e 
shown atitoiiomic anomalies sni.Mi iHtiio, for the assif'iimeni of lln’ F.Il' 
eliissi/icaiion i Init it has been psyelnatideally attested that the unit VJI' may 
lieie he taken in its literal, somatic sense. 

HASIC l’l‘RS(lNAI,l IV IllCIII.V iNTMOIlAri-a) t 

(A complex of tiails denoted hy siicli adjectives as sleadj', slaldr, dr- 
pciidid'Ie, tlioi'ovij'h, sincere, rni'^Uvoiihy. 'J'lils steadiness and iniei.oity of 
|)('isonaIiiy is not n function of autononiic or einotioiml stahilitv. 'Dieso 
tinderlyint; integrations arc the most inipoiiiint (Iftcnninanis of Iiow the 
ytnin^ man deals with t)io common piohlems that confront him, sueli as 
career choice, the competitive environment, moral and iclinious aliitiides, 
sex.) 

'rite tciin thus appears very close t<i tlie /•/ cnienory of soundness, tmd 
actually four out of live of the A jiimip are al-o found luue. 'I'he rxi'-i 'S in 
mimln'is omm’ expectation is only some 20 per cent, hut it is well within the 
limits of sitiiiilicaiice. In the II class, there is a ncjrh’i'ihlf ile/iiiency, in the 
(j class a 111 ; 27.4 deliciency, ihoiijtli ii will hear s(niie clinical explanation 
lio^\- two such opptised estiiiiales find themselves :lttaclliI)^ Hj the same imli- 
vidiial, in as niaiiv as 10 of the present cases. 

Ifv ilelinilioii these Hasic Personality traits denote featuu's looked on 

’C’f. die ((iniiiu'iit on Jefferson Davis (Itiaclfiiid '12, pii. S(>-53): . . a iutmios 

sciisilivL-, is n Icrrttilc handien)) tn si leader nf men. lie snilcred alv%n>s witli 

(ly.Hiicpsin niul iimralitia anil enine Iminc from his iiIIkc fastiiii.' . . . i'(MisuMiii)L: in 
sii|»crh sclf-coiilrol too nincli «I what oiiitht tn lie active, iiiacticai, iH’iieliceiii tiurji).” 
C'f. ihc rL-lniioii nhservcil hese In llir Irnii Self-Dririiii:. 

"It may In- vciy (litriciill lo tlislioKuisli fniiii nniive inrtncnct'S, liiuse of very early 
lire; nii'ciilini' i'X|><'rii‘iU'irs ns in aveaiiiii^, hniii|ivrini; tlie aclilL-vemeiil <>t dui.' 

auluiKimic Iialaiue (cf. helotv, niider Asiiiial; :m<l, KeiieralU, llouloii 'M, p|>. lie ll.; 
also 204 ir.)- 
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as native, permanent, deeply infjraincd. They concern wliat the pcison '“is," 
not what lie would like to he or wishes to appear. 'I'hey represent a sum¬ 
mation ol, or mav be broken down into, a number of components, as amony 
the rcmainiuK traits of this scries and others. Whatever may be the formula¬ 
tion of normal, the basic personality postulates a functional level udiere 
integrity or defect is decisive. Decisive that Is, in respect to hoM' far one 
can ''take” the handicaps and shocks imposed by other personality features, or 
by accidents of the environment. Every inductee in tbc armed forces lias 
been accepted tfuaunh an implicit medical evaluation of this trait. Such 
dcjircos of basic stability have lonp; been a necessary concept in psychiatry, 
owiiitt to the irrccoiicihihillty of “psj'chonciiic” disorders so called, with ex- 
tcimil events as remote or precipitating' causes.® Here one deals witli the 
oiH'osile end of the scale; many sevimis ptoblems, handicaps, deviations may 
be present elsewheic in the peisnnality stnicliire, but wiili liPIJ these are 
al)Sorbe<l, contioHed, and l/itejrratcd; nervous sympt<iins and nialadjustineiit'^ 
do not occur, thou|rh the diflicultics arc not difl'erent from those witli which 
others fail tc) cope, “The more one can in this sense “lake,” tltc stron;;cr is 
the basic pen^oitality as here conceived. 

Piissibb’ this is the essence that should he stressed in the formulated defini¬ 
tion rather than various cited (jualities, larRely moral, which are secondary 
to it. 'riiey are common accompaniments of BPll but not ineluctable ones, 
and they nr counterfeits can be (nuud where little basic personality streni^th 
is present. 

Ill all, some tiuec out of five of the participants arc so classilied. h'rom 
the manner in which they were selected, it i.s to be supiujscd that this (luality 
is liere rc|)rcf-cntc(l to a K*‘®atcr dcurec, perhaps much L'leater, than in an 
avevinie student body. A iiioic seitrcbinp; question concerns the dcKiee to 
which these tiualilie,s occur in college populations as comparetl with popula¬ 
tions otherwise selccti‘d. IliKhcr education does select primarily for intellect, 
ihmi^li in our culture perliaps less riKidly than is in its own anil society’s 
intevfht. Actual selection for bi;»bcr education on the non-intellectual ^zrounds 
represenU'd in PPII is problcniatical, may not even he positive. 

'’“U is pioliahlc Gmi pnr.illcls tn all the Iraiiinata, prupk-iiis, ami early cxi'ciicncc' 
li^(L'll liy psyihintriMs as clioltfttieal factor-s in the rauKc of nervous and iiiriital 
ilisca.se, orenr in tlic hisluricH uliiniiicti through participants In llic present situly. 
Stories of iinh.ippy liomes, sep.iration or divorce of parents, preinainrc lieteroscxual 
cxpcrieiue, for example, are rfliniiiaii enough, where tin (liseipiilihriuin whatsoever is 
ol'scived in ilie pariicipatu" (W. L. \V., cf. also Ilouttin, p. 75), 
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lL\su- I'liiisoN’Ai.iiv I.i ss Im ICK \ n i>; /»'/V, 

( riiL‘ pi<MMKf of U.i'iiV IViM»ii:ilily IliinMy Inti-j'ialnl in Ic'- 

maiki'il tlfiin'r. ti'vnHnii lowuul tin* firtilic, iinprfilu'lal»l(’, Mniicin'inlakk*. 
Activities :ue le.ss wvW dijeclcil, liiilc ormini/cd, ami sJiow Ic^s (l>ii\ of |nii- 
po-se. Hy {lelinitinii, Iiowcvei, tin’s lack nf nr^aiiiiraliod fs not incinni'atihle 
will) effeoiveiH’vs in dcalin'r witli iiin-t situation'-.)'*’ 

1 he .seinaiilic pinhleins of tin* Stiniy Inive ninvh<*n- liecn nunc acuic iliaii 
Mitli this ciitc^my: il)c seaicli for a noii-invidinii^ iriiii F)y wtiicli lo 

nvile il, Asivle (inni tlu* pri>i»iieiy nf v.iWie-imlt'infnt in nn> la'C. no irally 

C(]nllastinn teiins are desiraltle as the iliffcicrtces are iioi pie.it: the teim 
liPf, iepii'>eiits siniplv the liivvei limits of loleiaiice in liie Siii(l>, for ilie 
l>asic pei'-niiality vatitijr. Mnienver, llie ehaiaclfiistic' nf the y)oup 

aie such as leml tlienihelves mnlei’ many ciroinist.mces In pieati'i pci-uiial 

success, not to say social cuntI'ilnitions, than is the case willi Hasic I’eisonalily 
Iliuhly Intepiated.^^ 

is assipned (o nhout one in seven nf iliese parlicipaiils, It shoold he 
Dealer the iivi'iapc of eollepe and of peiicial population llian /)’/'//. ’i'lie 
soundness classification ./ contains no inslnnce «if it. Class J! shous a sliphr 
trend to ilcllciency. 1.1 ; 16.6, and Class f-' a 24- :().6 excess. 

Coveiinp 212 cases ohscived duiinp the liisi thiee yeais, ;i Ineakdown is 
available of the piesent tiait-seiics apaiiisi ceitaiii social data. Two of iliC'C 
tlii'ow a sideliphl on tlic rclalluiisliip nf the liPU and Jil'L jjioiips. C'nn- 
sidci the datum of liavinj; al the time of oh.icrvation done no uniimcrative 
woi Ic in 01 out o( college, lleie theie is a nearly 20 : I I .(i e\ce-s of tlic 

/i/’/v's, )V('U within the sipnilicant limits. Consider also the aiirilnite of dis¬ 

approval of tlU' house sjsietii; that is the adininistiadon of ihi' student resi¬ 
lience halls. Ileie /f/’/. shows a 7:2.4 excess, somen’liai fnrdier \t-irhin 

sim\ltic;u)t liinits. Hy comparison, /</’/^ slums u small '.lehcieitcy in lh'‘ 

' \iil ;ill llie |i:i I lii'i|i:iiits weie elassiheil as Ui liasir |il'i suauliu ; iiiilv tluoi' wlm 
inoe till' niior tii'liiiei e\ itlcurc of lueeiiiii; eiiinin iif Ui’ii lU llf'l.. ;\ iiiid-jn<)u|<, 
soiiiewlial iiiiiic luoiu'itiiis (hail diii not einei (in (his respn I, iloii is) iiiiu ihc 

analysis on isliieli (Ids lU’esi-iUiiliiui is li.-i'i-il. A spiaial l■sillldllalilln of ihco' liaii- 
C'l'iHiidiii's, iii.uIl- by Dr. Sfilyor, ili.>< loscl a noi.ildc IncV of ili''liiii'iliiii in ri'C'axI *" 
dll’ oduT (rail'. Jiulis idnals (iiiclassikud as llasie I’cisnu.iliiy niplil> liiiepi aic d oi 
ill’I,, arc iinlikil)- in liavr inilsiaiidiii^; po'ilioiis, in c-iilicr ilireeiicru. as n.i;ards ilii.' 
Irait-bcries in pciicral. The (tiieslion has been raised .is lu a liktliliuiul uf iiuire 
“ouistandiiii’' Halt assijrniiieiUs in iho less imeirraled, la llii'e (ilisir\aiions die 
II soundness elass has ihe iiiosl irait ns'iKiiinems. the (■' el.i's ilit fewv'l. and llie 
diirLTL’iicU' all' nei'lipildi', 

. , Ill’ll furiiislii.s “ihiisi- sli-ady, reliaUli. iiii>ii wlin aie die law iii.iitii.il nf 
HiiMt V.uiaiis, one of those tmrnitmvd lisvs lU;\l :\ie hsiried ivitluun diums and 
l>iiiii]H'ts iiiuli'v dll' found.iiioiis of inoiiiiiiu-iii.al siMccsses" tJi>si-|i|i I'uiii.iil: l.nr.J 

Jl'ii). Cf, also lleadi, p. 21 . 
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noii-woikcr group, and a. nearly 1 :2 dcricioncy in the disapproving croup, 
but neither meets tlie criterion of significance. 

These basic personaUty diffcveiuisils invite fvtrther consideration from 
the standpoint of social adjustment, and it will liciU' more cinpluisis that 
the values arc by no means all on one side. Cogent evidence to this effect 
is obtained if one rocs well outside the limits that would be regarded as 
normal in this setting, and observes the mark which sucli individurds have 
left upon cultuvc-lustory. The contribution of the personally less organi'/.td 
individuals is so heavy as to have given rise to a considerable literature 
on its association with neurosis and even psychosis. Tliere is a large spuri¬ 
ous element in tliis association, and its fallacies have been pointed out by 
East (’38). On the other hniul one has lull to consider what would be 
Inst to science and the arts if they depended even mainly on itulividuals 
with tlic inteRiations required of Grant Study participants. The suggestion 
is offered tliat in proportion to its miinhers the iircscnt iiP-L group will more 
tlian keep up its end in the creative aspects of culture, and in tJiose asjiects 
of intcr'persf)n:il rclatiunsliips where there is a heavy premium upon oppor¬ 
tunism as opposed to fixity of purpose- 

Hasic Personality iiiglily Integrated is pretty much a requisite of the 
getter-doner. The W'orker-outer can do witli less, and to his thinker-upper 
colleague other qualities arc more important, for wlildi if necessary, be can 
well iiffovd a price in the traits of “basic personality.'’ 

It is likely that Nnpoleon could iwt have qualified as a participant in 
the Grant Stvidy.’" Under some inngnificatiDii, the distinctions of UPH and 
PPL somewhat resemble the stereotypes of soldier and diplomat. The pro¬ 
fessional duties of war include the strongest tests of basic personality; a 
far greater piirt of diplomacy lies in the ideational sphere and very seldom 
makes eoinpavablc demands on the organism ns a wludc. '^Fheve arc vecovded 
several eases in liistory where the pen and even the tongue, has outniatclicd 
the sword. Tlic time tif llelisarius was not tlic first, and it is still no more 
than a hope that the tiinc of Ferdinand Fuch is the hist. 

Dominanck or Mood; DM 

(There are two subclasses; a mood swings, b continuous and luomincnt 
degree of some phases of mood. Mildly depressed phases are described, with 
lack of energy, unproductiveness in work, varying qualities of sadness and 

^^Any more ih:in ^volll^| hove Chopin, I'honias Gray, Walt Whitman, Schtipciihniier, 
CUarlt/a Lnmh, Rousscavi, Swinbuiiw, 
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(Icspniulciu’V, and tlu4r natural s«»ci:il i-ciiu-innii.'ml<. ()i ia--iitnally [u riiul’ 
nf elevation aic ilesciilx'd, in wInVh tlieie i> nieairi pH)iluoii\ it\’ and -m ia- 
hility. Incieasial facility of talk to the point of inilil lli]:liiiiie-'-i may I'e 
ohseived; luanifesiitx;; ilself uUo in a diflleuUy of o\i;;uu/,iui!; wnik. Cluuiye-. 
in tin; anioniit of sleej) needed arn coiniiiiinly »lo.-;eiii) 0 (l. Hut itnsc cliani:(s 
aie only within the latij'f of piiiposefiil lieliavior, and aie 'O iiiie^iated 
with the iT.'t of tlie pctsonalily as to pass nnnotieiMl if this is the oidy mood 
pliasc of the individual with wliieli one happens It) he fainiliai.) 

‘ritis description is sti[)stantia!Iy that of a suliclinical aH<'esi\’e psyeho-'i'-, 
eithi’r of a circtdai, or stable “cousiliiitional" type. ll is al least internally 
consistent to snpimse that the iiiitleilyinL' itaiiiie is similai, and that it is the 
stieni^th of hasie peiMiiialiiy traits as jtisi dealt with, that keej's flic tlevia- 
fioii fioin as'iimiiii; psyclitttic pinpoiiions. 'The general expeilence of tlie 
Studv has tended moie and more away fiiiin the piineiple itial the I'-'V- 
clioscs, or even psychonrtiiuses, are essentially continuous with a noinial 
“ps.'clioiiatholo^y of eveiyday life.” The pieseiiL standpoint of the Study 
llioup is that the iiaits dealt with lieic ami in the next three siciions differ in 
kijid as well :is de^oei; ftniii the patlinlnuical plienoiiiena which they super- 
(Icially lellect. 

In ps 3 ’cliopalholo^\’, depressed phases ctnisideiahly ouUiiiinlier elated oin‘s; 
lici'e the disparity seems even ^reaiei; timl ihoiittli elale<l phases undouhtedly 
cnntrilnitc (as tliey do in mild hyponianic exciiemems) to hotlt vanteval 
elliciency and well-hcin 3 r, there is no cpiestion that the trait belongs on the 
ilehit sitle of the ledt^cr. The present selection iniuht yichl a i^rotip less in¬ 
volved with iliC'e ileviations than the avcra]'c student or yovin;' man pennrally, 
hut the difference should he incoiisidcrahle. Like the typical inaiiic-ilcpies- 
sive condition, these states are not leaclivc to any known features of die 
environment, and have a native ileleimiiiation similar lo that of the basic 
personality traits. 

DM is assifuH'd to ahmit one participant in six; the ilisiinciion of depres¬ 
sion and elation, stable nr episodic character, aie not i)resciVL‘d in the actual 
riait assi^iiimcnts. In view of ilic clear patholoKical analogies, the relation 
of DM to the soundness classiUcations is striking;. In the *7 class, tlierc 
is a 10 : 1.1.7 ilcficiency only, f:u‘ below the limits of sij'nilicaiice. 'riie 7/ 
class sliows piactically chance expectation, the (' class aliovit a 10 : ().7 excess, 
still too close to cluiiice for siniiilicaitcc. “Halo” elfcet from the [)s\cliialiic 
symptoms can easily account for such differences, and it is likidy that tlieie 
mood deviations scaicely enter as such into the soundness classilications at all. 
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ViTAi, Afykct; 1’T:( 

(A force and energy which is spontaneous and is independent of vohintaiy 
effort. Tlicrc is a richer vcih.il expression, Kreater facial animation, and 
more arrcstini^ voice than is denoted by the Hland Affect chavacteri/.ation.) 

In this anil the other two "affect” catenovics (Uland Affect, Sensitive 
Affect) the term affect is vised for precision, to specify “the dynamic vole 
of fecliujrs and emotions in determining tluiuKht and comliict’'; Init it is true 
chat in ordinary speech the meanings are largely conveyed vvitliout it, by the 
adiccLives alone. 'I'lic meaning of I TJ is close to t!ic collnqiiial ‘‘live wire." 
f'J'/J , wliosc above characterization is far from cnibod.vinn the full concept, 
stands in close relation witli the clatc<l phases of the mood-doininancc cate- 
goi'}'; to make a distinction between it ami nn'ld constitutioniil cxcitemeni is 
not always easy or perhaps profitable. Ucscrijitlvely. it miglit he said to 
stand in ilic sanie rclarfon to rbc hyponianic states, ihat the latter do to the 
euphoria of general paresis. It is hy ilcfinition an intcgi’ul factor in tlie 
jici'snntiUty, not subject to the unpredictable nuctuations tliiit arc implicit 
in Dominance of Mood. As such it i.s imicb more closely related to the 
soundness chissilications. 'I’bc /I class has a 45:20.7 excess over expccta* 
tion. with a critical ratio to satisfy the most critical. The Ji class show a 
12 ; 25.0 dcliciency, and the (j class a I : 10.2 deficiency. It is vine of the 
two traits in this series that have 6'M’s over 2 (or each of the classes. 

Of all the present traits, it U the most directly concerned with social 
leadership as its correlation with technical cimipetence is anything but 
straiglii line, the leadership may he good or had, but J'T/J contributes highly 
t») its effectiv'ciu'ss, in either ilirection. 

I'T.I is assigned to filnmt one In live of these participants. It probabb' 
play-s some pait in the psychological criteria upon wliicli they are selected, 
so that college luidcrgiadiiatcs in general, and joung men at large, mat’ In; 
expccU'd to display it in lesser prupoitions. Clcarlv it has been conceived 
as an inherent, native trait j but there is a possibility of its including cases 
wliosc arfcilive vilalitv' is leactive, and secondai't' to certain stable fiictor.s in 
their enviiojinient, In the survey of social data already nientioned, there 
is in ilic higlicst income level (^25,000 up) a 14 :7.5 excess of tlie VTA 
grimp. which is nut approached at the other levels (cf. Ilouton '45, p. 136). 
'I'vvo interpretations arc at once possible. VTA is a trait very favovablc 
to material success in ibis culture, and family stocks where it is inherent 

’■’J'liis f.irt npp.imuly led to some early uveresiiinnimiis of Us role in niodcni w.nr 
Icailrr'.hiy, where iu the (ircsent lernl^, live inve^raiiwn of “basic persiinnliiy'' seems 
ID have ilie ilniiiiiiaiil if'di*. 
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^K»vyii\U' llu' lyiiilu'M In. kV ti*'. On litr nilun 

liniul, llic t'doiiil pi'C;>h^<* ilcrivnl fmin llli^ im'oiiir lr\cl c,in iiUo, in a [tla-'lic 
iiK'iitiil oi^ani/ation, f:i\nr the iif hails at least siiinilaliiu! 

I'T.-i. Ill the Inivesr inccniu* ilicie N a (i : l-.l I ’l'A 

(le/icieiK*y trcinl. Ninv Avliile tliecneliciillj' ptissiMr, llieie is unllv iiol iniiili 
ivasnn tn hvlicve that lius anv iur.M\inn(iil eimneetinn with the iiumne 

(liflei'cnees lepiC'CiUeit in ilir picM-nl mlle^ie pi»|nilaiii)n. Hiii in a lii]!li in- 
(•(line nnly the cleaily nnsiiihal an* likelv in avnid enllette; in ilie Inn , 

(inly ilie ininparalivelv suilr*! aie likely hi j:n. 'I’he / I'.l liiiili selimd p.iail- 
iiates from nnideNi iiuaniie tinines have eiiiniiiiiiilv pnl npnn lliein niine eimi- 
ju’llint.!; piessmes than thnsi' (uv ;» liheial etUie.nitni. 'I'Ue inamiev in wliieli 
llie college impnlatinn is selreretl, selecis lailiei :i|;aiiisj I "!'.I at Imv inenine 
levels, hut not al liijih lines. 

'riiis is no advaiit:im*«us siluatinn. Ir is pairionl.irlv desiiahle that llnwe 
mIki wield the social inlluejiec* pniential in the I'l'J cniuplex, liave as licli 
an educational expeiience ;i> they can ussimilate. U has heen elsewhere 
deiiinnslratcil Jimv in oui cultine Hir intelleehialh able hut ecniuniiieally 
underpi'ivilej'ed are denied hiclu-i' educaiinn tn ilie favoi cd those in wliom 
the comerse is true. Bui llic pieseni liinlin^ pniiils up an eiiiially iinpoitaiil 
aspect (if educational selectinn; mil simply of ihe inielleciually lit, hut of 
those who will use their intellectual (itness in ;i manner socially beiulieial. 

f'r.l is not itself cnnelated witli eiiher jiulrriuenl iir morals. 'This is 
an awkward fact, especially fur a cultine like nui-s, wlieri* place has depended 
on imlividual acliieveinmt, ratlier than «m caste statu.s. It noes far to 
explain the shnv, at tinu's lu’i^aiive pioKies.s of social insiiiutions, heavily 
inlluenced as these ate in nny case, hy fiiclor.s in leadershiii which aie no 
bar to well-intentioned hhiiideiini; or studied cxphiitatinn. It is a propei 
fiincliun of lilc'lu-r edncatioEi to train lemliTs of men as well as leadeis of 
ilioiipht. ']'() do this it niiist nive iiinre weijilu in ils leiiuiremenis to non- 
inlellecUial factors that make fur ellective civil leadeiship. Of ihese, a 
salient pinlion is ineluded in ihe tniit-complex of f'l'.l. 

Hlani) AiThL’i': HDJ 

(Dcsit'iialcs relative coloilessncss of einolional life; little vulnerahiliiy tn 
distni'hances of a "coiuplex" natuic; ease of adaptation to com eiiiinnal 
murine: and conseipieiu staliility of ailjiistiuent.) 

As ordinal il\ useil, rlie teini "hlaiid" canies a im-anioc'^ allied in siia\ll\ ; 
lieie the nieaiiin^z is more in the direciioii of impervious. ‘'I'niiiieiilly it 
seenis as tlmiiuh niithinu litul evei happened to Them. 'Die lelalne meaiter- 
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ness of tlicir liistoi'ics is not the result of inhibition or reserve, lint the im¬ 
possibility of dcscribinK sensitivities tliey have never known. Essentially 
they are scttlcil, contented, iincoinplicatcd, apt to he factual, direct, and 
prosaic.” 

This trait is assigned to about one in six of the participants. From 
the above account, one inight expect it to predominate in the A class of 
soundness but this is not tlic case; in fact, it distributes among the ABC 
classes witli singular closeness to Hie chance expectation. It would seem 
that tlie very colorlcssiiess of the concept kept it from influencing tlie ABO 
classifications. Incidentally it brings out the potential soundness of the C’ 
class integrnlion as compared to the general average, since tlie above 
definition is a pretty clean bill of mciit<il liealili. Tlicnc is nothing in the 
present material pointing to an important i-olc of cnviionmeiUal inllucnces 
ill Hie genesis of this trait. 

Indeed there are few of the other variables here examined, where one 
would look for significant positive relations with liDA category. Negative 
ones tlici'c .ire, because of the contrasting positivencss of other traits; these 
ate coiisiilcrccl in a later section. One instance, however, occurs in the 
survey of social data, with reference to approval of the House System. 
While a considerable majority of the participants do so approve, BDA is the 
only tniit grouping where llie approvals significantly exceed those by chance 
expectation (no member of the BDA group disapproved). To undcr.staiul 
tliis finding a.s denoting a more positive approval by the group, would almost 
certainly be fallacious. Approval is a conventional attitude, and this trait 
is as nutc\l, favorable to close adherence to convention. 

Srnsitivk Afpect; STA 

(Iiiclliiiitlon to aesthetics, emphasis on cultural values, consequently diffi¬ 
culty in ncccpiing more coimnonplsico standards and adjustnieut to “reaUties” 
of life; <i{tei\ manifested as shyness in the social sphere.) 

Largely the opposite of bland; mote .so than of vital. The dofiniliun is 
cssciirhilly in terms of iiitcllcctual and social attitudes, ‘‘'riie word does 
nut refer to touchiness”; as it does in ordinarj' discourse. On the other hand 
these reliction types are natural escape-routes of the intellectual who is toucliy. 
This is all but explicit in the “shyness,” and the reason it is not fully so 
may be that the pursuits involved safeguard the individual from many 
situations to which ‘‘touchiness” exists. 

Abovit one in .six of tlie participants is assigned this trait. As something 
of a liability in a culture such as ours, it is natunal to suppose it less frciiucnt 
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ainoiiLT Hiosc p;ulici|>;iiu>. tiuiij iti an avnajri’ rnllrfir ^idup. oi ja iin.ilh. I'Ik’ 
lallor niiiy lie tiuc, lint It is noL clear that nnse paiticipaiii^ liavc ili.in 
their college uiuleri'iiuhuUc >;luiu\ Sl\l U nut cleailv a-Mieiatcil with lU.- 
sountlncss classilications; there i> a ni)n-si|;iii(io:iiit II : 17.4 ilclii i(’iK\ in ihi' 
./ class, the }] and C clas-cs depari nf^;li^dl)ly I'lmii cliaiuc cxpi’ct.ilinn. 
The Infci'onci' is that these paiticipants have in ihcir iierstinalitics otlu-f 
traits which, as in the case tif liiistahle Aiitnnonik' I'linctinn. ctiahle theni 
In deal with this one in a suciall,v iniei'rated manner. In iimst indieidaal', 
it is, as aluive, lonkt'il on as assuciated with li'>i st:ihle adju^iiiuiiis. 

Obviously this use of the leim seiisillvily means a sensitiv ii> lliat i'. M'h'cii\(' 
to ceiiain sorts of ?tiimili, especially in the iileatinnal field. It is an appfua'y 
rive seiisilivitv lalher than an eiiiolioiial one. linj'ec'sions lluis take mi 
iniMninirs winch they do not have for nihei prisons; hut it is a ipialitaiivc 
rather than a ipianiitative sensitivity. In eailiei diiys of expeiiineiiial ps\- 
cholo^'V, tlieic was inoit* interest th an iicnv in physiohivhcal sensitivities, cspe 
cially of exteioccpiois, ami llieie were aitempis to ndaii* this to sensitivities 
:it lii^rher or^anizaiiona! levels. “Ciiminals” for example, weie thoiudit In 
some to he sensoiilj- as well as eiiiolionally callous; t<i liavj- hi^iher i>crcci'tu:il 
thresholds llian aveia^re indiviiliials. Special sensitivities of siniilrii ouler 
were inistiilatcd for sittieriitr aestlietic accomplishinrnts (the lerin ac'ilietic 
is itself of perceptual ctymtilo^jy).’* In the sense that the aitistic tempera¬ 
ment ov'er-rcacts to sense impressions as well as iither expeiimiccs, as ciiin- 
paveil to those not so entlnwcil or comlitioncil, this is true enonpih; hut theve 
is no present vc.ison to look npnn it as as>ociatr(l with Sower peiccptiial thu'sh- 
olds. Poe, who ;rave. a literary stere4itype of Sl'.i in Roderick Usher, jioitrayed 
vividly tlic overrcactioiis of his persniialilj' paticin to criidt; sensory as well 
as {(h'ational or symliolic bliinuli; Init propnriy spocilted no lowered thie'liolds 
of sense. 

Ju.ST-So; JS 

(Dependence on oiderly roiitiiu’ and re(iiilarily; markeil neatness; meiicul- 
nusness, need (or system and or[;ani/.aiiuii. l.ialulily to upset if osialilislunl 
ways of living are Interrupted.) 

It is the normal an:d«ij;uc of the coinpiilsiv'e hchavlor lIuU ^ives its iiiiuic 
to a coinnuin neurotic symptom; hut tlicie it is more restricted to certain 
classes of acts, which aic thought to derive their compulsive vailne frnni 
repressed experience; here it i.s a tiait iiiudifyiii;^ one’s hehavior j^enerally, 
and often favoriihly. In association with a later discussed trait, Inliihiiion, 


For review of iliis liEernilirc ef. Kllis l!t9S; I (iiiiliiitso 1891; MacDonald 'd-. 
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it l\as hiui u si^eciiil role in psychoanalytic thiiikiut;. IS is «me ol the Ics-s 
commonly assii'iicd trails, being ascribed to one in seven of the jnesent group; 
no reason appeals why It should be otherwise distiibuted elsewhere in the 
population. It presents occasion for «mrc\vl»at more .specific discussion of 
native and environmental inHuences. U|) to this point, the traits have been 
of a cbai actcr in wliicli the lolc of constitution appeared preiloininant; friiin 
here on, an increusod mlc may often attach to the envivonment. As in the 
pie.scnt ca.se; nnc need no more <|iU‘Stion that children reared by jii.st-so 
irsuents would ac<iuire just-so behavior jiatterns, tliaii that their language 
behavior or religious attitudes would be so influenced, l?ut tbeve would be 
diflcrences in tlic ilcgree to wJiich these were ac«|iiirctl, and the degree to 
which they pcrsl.slcd after ilie Inane began Ui be replaced hy other indiicnce.s, 
Or .such ii trait could develop fioni essentially endogenous sources, as ajt* 
paronily it docs in the psychoanalytic conceptitm. CojiHicts in the pci'.scuT 
iilitj’ iiri.se through fin eiivironincnt that crudely opposes the nath’e course of ii 
trait (its tile problem ol Icft-handedness has tiiught), as well as between 
opposeil teacliings of the environment, as largely in religion and se.v. 'I'hc 
present participfints may he looiccd on mnv as cssentijilly "their ou’n” person¬ 
alities; otlierwise they tvoiild scarcely lind themselves in tlic Study. The 
traits here seen are us conslilutumally hud down in them, modilied by tlie 
erivironment only in such manner and extent as is consi.stent with basic 
iiitcgratiuns. 

Actually the ptesent JS attributes leave Utile to be accounted for on an 
exogenous bjisis. 'rherc is no evidence that tlicy compensate, or are com¬ 
pensated by any other traits in llie series. In the soundness classifications 
there is nowhere a significant departuic from tile chance expectation; al- 
tlioiigli the C class does show (with .small iiiiiubcrs) a 3 : 6.4 ilefieieiicy for 
till' trfiil. 

Its social value is especially a funciion of its context. When expressed 
cSM'iilially iii ovcMconccrn for personal, not to say <!oinestic details, it obvi- 
oiisli’ niiikt's one no easier to live xvith. On ibc other liaiid, wherever sus- 
tjiioed atlentitm and precisiiwi in the fulfillnicin of commitments arc assets, 
one is fortunate to deal with persons who arc well supjilied with it. i\Iorc of 
it soiucwlicre, even witli n dnslj of aii.\icly thrown in, would have .served 
the nation well uji to and on Occeiiibcr 7, 1941. 

'J'lie delinitioii alludes to c.speciaIJy dusturbing effects ivltcn just-so practices 
cannot lie inaintairu'd. Here it is relevant tu note the manner in which this 
category arose as a technically descriptive trait. It came tlirouglt the clinical 
oh'^ei'vtitioii that persons who in their later years dcvclopeil tlie condition 
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known ;i> inviilulion uii rxcc'''' n{ pri-ijU' m lio^i' Ciirlin 

lifi- had lu'cn fharaclcii/rd liy "jiist-Mi” ludiaviui' (laik of ida'^fii'iiv, n-'lrii- 
tion nf inlcrt'sis, I’f. ^ralainud, SaiiiK, and Malaiiuid 'H). l)iiiinL' ilii'it 
yt'iws nf vi^inv, Uu'V wi'rr aWr ii’asonaWx to Miitain tin* •>^and;nd' 

iIr'v iinposrd on In tlir jc-ai> of clrcliiic tin's Is uo loii^'ci pos- 

sihle. It is Mipjaisi-d that sonic basic pci>onallti4's aic not well (‘innnih in- 
t.Min’/ed to assitnilatc the situation, ami llic i-iisiiiiii.' icaction makes up this 
characteristic ami consistent involiniun picliiie. 

Si i.r-l )uivim; : S!)/\ 

(Notalilo .sclf-cnnt) u\, ‘Svill')>i*wer’abililv to foice oneself In do ihini;s. 
’I his energy and siccomplislimcnt is :i liinliet epo function and is to he dis- 
llnizuislied fioni the more spnniancoiis activity aiisiiu; lhi(ni;:h siion]^ nuiiid 
or iifrect, ]leha\ior is accoi<lintfl\ more nioiivaicil and tzovcincd hv iiidiiect 
sliiimli and disliint ^'ciaK. Often thcie is a scii'C of makini; oiu“elf do tbinns 
iii:ainsl lesistmicc. A sense of nneasiiie'S is cxpeiienced diiiint: peiiods of 
Icistii'c, piocraslintilion, or iiei'lect of woik.) 

This triiir, ivlncli acain seems to i<'«](iiie an esseiuiidty constitiitiinial 
basis, is assijfiu'd to one in seven of tlie paiticijtants. < )ne niitilu idso look on 
it IIS it ttiiit inakift^ for better intet'ialiotis ami as Mtcb likely to have n 
liii'Hur u'pre.seiitation bcic than in more averat'e groups, Init the evidence 
of the sottndnoss classilicaiions is auaiiisi this. Tberc is no relation to the 
<lU(j classes that is not well to lie asorilied to cbaucc. 

At the Slime time it must lie looked on as a veiy impoiiant trait snoially, 
rankint; in ibis icsiu'ct in tlie same class with the more conimori N'ital Affect. 
'I’liere is this diffeieiue. Vilal Affect is luoie <»( a peisviasive foice, ami 
iiper.Ttes best in comparaiivelv free, nun-institutional 'ettinirs, as in su-called 
“liitili-pressine” salcMiiansliiji. SDK lepresents socially, latiu-i the dviiamic 
nf iluminaiion and otieiales best where llieie is an iiisiiiulioii of ilisci]'Une, 
as in a niililaiy scflimj. lii Roiscliacli teinis, the dynaniic of \'nal AHecl is 
('I': that of Self-Diivinj: is f’-\ . SDR is to tin' soldier, wliat Seii'ltive Alfect 
is to the at list. I'oi the suldiei it is an iiiiportant supplenieiit to the basic 
pcrsijiialiti' featnics nlieiuly discussed. W'itliout them tlieie can be no i;reat 
Icadersliiji; with them the leadeisbip iiiai' be skillful or I'unubim but it will 
still be leiulersliiii. In tlu* su-called ‘‘ilnsbinif” commanders, like Slieridaii 


''^"W'lll-imwcr’’ WHS iliu «lesii;iialioii iii'ii'in:illy ainieheii i« iliU nail, I'lii as il'c- 
wlierc ail e\|oessi<iii nf iiinre liiiiiteil iiieaiiiim ii.is lu-eii siili^timieil, nwiiu' in viiriuus 
iriL-lt'vafil riiiuiiiiaiiniis nf this iciiii. 
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or Anthony Wayne,'*' it is Vital Affect that prcilominalca; limited opera¬ 
tions arc splendidly cariied out, but there wonUl he impatience with the 
voles of a ‘Wellington or a U. S. Grant. In Stonewall Jackson this voli¬ 
tional trait appeal's as outstandingly as ever in the history of this country at 
least. It may be remarked that this is the very phase in the cliaracter of his 
great superior where biographers seem most ready to sense'll drawback (tlic 
conduct towards Longstreet after Gettysburg, compared with wliat would 
Wave liappcned liad Jackson been in comniand, is cited in illustiation), To the 
reader interested in ALneric.^ii military history may be suggested tlie com¬ 
parison from tile standpoint of («) Ilasic Personality; {h) ^^ital Alfeot; {<■) 
'‘^Vill-Powcr"; (d) professional knowledge, of such coniinaiulers as Greene, 
(dates, Arnold, Chai'lcs Lee, lliiriisidc, A. P. Mill,'^ I-food, Hooker, Long- 
street, jXIcClelhin, Slierman, Thomas. 

[NiiiniTiin; IfIB 

(T\larked conscientiousness; frc<iiicnt conflicts about ihlng.s which are intel¬ 
lectually cuiuloned, Ovev-develoiMivl sense of vcsponsibility; difllculty in 
emancipation from early moral attitudes intellectually outgrown. Social 
manner is characterized by a stiffness and lack of spontaneity; conllicts may 
lead to vacillating attitudes.) 

ilfiicli of the above is a description of what lias become known as "New 
England conscience," though those to whom it is assigned have no special 
geugraphical distvibutlon. It is the trait into which Hamlet displayed such 
unusual insight. We arc left to suppose that this was rather a native trait 
so far ns Ilninlet was concerned, but thnt it should Jiavc become so identilied 
with a paiiicubir geugraphical and cultural are,'ll would lend itself to a mine 
environmental intcrpietatioii. The consideration.^ ailduceJ in regard to Just- 
So arc pertinent. Probably it can develop wilhinit .special conditioning, 
certainly it can he fostered thereby, and again fade out us the conditioning 
influences are removed. 

'I'lic trait is assigned to stbout one in five of the pre.sent group. Its rela¬ 
tion to the suundness ciassilicatioiis is distinctive in a 6 : 17.4 deficiency in 
tile .J class, and a oorresponding 34 !2l.l excess in the B class. 'Fo tliis 
extent it appears a liability in "soundness" but the C clas.s shows the num¬ 
bers of cliancc expectation. It is apparently a limited liability. As with 

'"Ff, Napoleon's nllcucd eiiinincnt on one of his marshals: "If there were two 
Vandninincs in my armj', nothing ciuilcl he done until one nf them had kilkil the 
otlicr." 

"riio lost reroriled words «( huUi Lee and Jackson embodied a call for ibis afliccr. 
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I'lisiablc AmfiiioniiL’ r'uiuiion, hi liv»* muinally wiili tlii-. i> (•\irl(iuc 

Ilf viMv iiUcjiKilinns in sciiiir oilier ii-'jieri: tho-c nniil'lr -u hi idiiiiMii 

>al<“ it hi a (J raUnj; at Ifasl, simply tio not i-oiue wiililn ilir piiivicw 

of the Sliidy. 

It is a Cdinplcx <ine>tiiin lunv far ilie one in (ivc imipmtioii luii' •.liown i'. 

I epie'icnLativc of larj^or ^loups. It serins lii}:h; the irait ciml i iliiin •• tmtoii- 
misly to ilie latiny of “inoilol rliilil,” but at this later a^e :inil in ihi- ic 
search, it is lianl hi iinaiiine anv teinlency to select in iavoi uf it w iihin the 
college t;inuii. Ii is. however, not unlikeh that the eiilmial tiailiiion-' 
re|ne>('iuei] do einhody a laii^er pio|ioiiioii of this liiiit iImii dn vmio;: 
Anicrii'aii niiih's in tteneial, nr the "newer raec-s" of ilie region in pailii iilar. 
It is not a trait of overt behavior; others have |ioioie<l out rital ilic-e inhihi- 
tions do not keep one from iloinir ihiii]!', so iinioh as funn enjo\in|i ihein; 
it is not what one does or dues not, Inil liow one feels alaint ii. ( )tliei wise 
ininhilioii in snutliern (.'atifornia could pass for nuiiid elevatinii in X'loinont. 

l*iiAcin’M. OitiiANi/.iNt;; POR 

(Lack of "srdijecr-matter” inteie't. Not iheoietical, spei ulative, svholarlv. 
Cniiise \\’(irk heitcr in orj»aoi/.:itioii ilian In analytical or eieative woik. In¬ 
terest in oi^iini/’int' <hi«l nitmauin;'; satisfaction in j'eltiiH; thin^^ (lone. 
‘‘Ilililier Values” are n<it striven for and the essential outlook is praiiniatic.) 

'I'liidnyliout tliose discussions, tind liere especially, it tnusl lie kojil in niiiul 
that one is dcscrlliin[{ ti.iits, not peisonaliues. I)c(iniiion stairs what is 
necessary to tlie assii'iunent of tlie pailiciilar trait; it can make no couunit- 
inent as to what else the peiMUialiiy includes. 'I’lms wlien one speaks licie 
(if liinhcr vidiKS heinj: not sin’ven for, it means that can hr ;nid often 

is, assij'ued in the absence of such striving, luii not ai all that }*()]\ ir 
iiicoinpalilile with Mich striviiijr. Indeed it is likely that no oilier ciilhire 
has coinhineil them in uioie individuals than has our oh-n. Ihit iliis coni.- 
hininu does not liecome effective until a much inatuiea aj;e ilian is here 
reiiiesenletl. or nonnanv lake place in eailirr years. We iiiav look iiiioii 
this earliei period as one where praciical-ori'iuiizinp and other eiici ilineied 
tiaits arc propcily dominant, a‘> aie iV/-tiails ihirinii infancy; deielopnu'iii of 
siii'crc^o functions (higher values) in mlolescence, even late adolescence, 
iiia>’ he piccociuus, and unfavorable to normal matuialion. 'I'lie ahsince i»f 
Ijenerali/inpf interests nr st^lvin^r for llipher values, in a piactic;d-orti.'ini/er 
at ibis a^a- therefoie canics no more invidious implication titan <lors tlie 
absence of a heard in a ten-year-old, 

d'llis tiait is iU’>t to Hasic I’cisoiniliiy Ilijibly liilei,'i ated and l*iapiiialic 
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in the fi'cqiicnc 3 ' of its assignment, which is close to one in thiec of the 
piuticipaiits, Tile culture paltcrn of this coniitiy, with its relative enipliiisi> 
on the vaUica ^Yhlc!l need this quality to achieve them, wovdil foster its de¬ 
velopment, so far as it can be fostcml Iq' comlitioninn. Indcetl, tliat it is 
lint present in liirk'er nicasinc, rather sud^csts limits to which the environ¬ 
ment can ilcvclop it. /*n»nn fmie, it is a trait associated with stahiUty of 
conduct, and the 51 : 37.0 excess that it shows in the A sontulness chissi/ica- 
tion, while significant, is smaller than one might expect. The minibcrs in the 
B class arc at cliancc expectation, hut the C class shows a deficiency of 7 •. 18.2. 
The culture pattern being what it is, one should cx]’cct individuals ivlio do 
iicjt liai'c <ir cannoi aerjuire a good measure of this quality, to .show more didl- 
culties and tloviations in their comluci; and fewer persons to reach outstand¬ 
ing positions without it, tliaii has been the case in some of the older cultincs, 

Notable deficiency in this trait would operate against inclusion among 
the Study parvicipants. 'I'lim it prohably has a greater representation among 
tlieiii than in the local uiuleigrmluiitc group, and in tlie population genciallj'. 
Although the (litYcreiiccs are less inariccd, it resemhics the Vital Affect group 
in having one of the smallest representations in the $0-4,999 inctnne class, 
and one of the largest in the $25,000 and up cl.iss. 

Sin.i'-CoN'scious-lKTaosni-CTivi;; SI 

iOvc I'-awm uiicns of one’s own thoughts aitd feelings. A lioightenod sense 
of Iwing observed by other people, in the presencr «if conirarj’ insight. In¬ 
ability to beliavc with directness and case hi social .situations.) 

This is ihe first of the traits which arc comparatively "ccrchral/’ coti- 
ceiiied niori’ specially with thought procc.sscs, and where a group selected 
like the jnt'sent, occ«pic.s a distinctive po,sitkm. Any sort of self-analysis is 
more likely m take place in the intellects from which tlie recipients of higher 
cjiication are chosen. Less developed iiiiuds escape it completely as Widt 
AVhitman r<‘iiiarke»l of the subhuman, 

••'riKy iln not lie nwnWe im tU« ilaik niul weep fiu ihv'u- sins. . . ." 

hut it is a price wliich consulciablc numbers are called on to pa\’ as thc\’ 
roach the levels of intellect that arc here represented. It is assigned 
lo no less than one in four: is thus clearlv not incompatible u’itli meeting tbe 
overt demands of good adjustment. To a certain extent its properties are 
implicit ill other tiaits of the series, whose rclaticuisliips remain to be e\- 
amiiiod (p. 194). In respect to the soundness classilicatiims there Is a l.d ; 24.4 
delicicncj’ in the A class. The ll and C classes show excesses less marked, 
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:iiul limii'. ( hn* is K’ss pi‘n;ili/r<l in s(iiiiiiliu’'‘. i :ii iii|:' 

than he iinitti'toixt llir Jflinitimi, 111111 it is .tjipauiit lhal loin 

|u‘nsafiii^r ipialitiVs air* r>fu‘ii nvail.thh*, 

UndouliU'rllv the eiivitoniiioni can iln imicli K* fostn this iiaii;’'* liu.' 
extent 1(1 M'liicli it is lM‘lpfnl nr «laina}:inir must ilepeiul nn 'heniztli nl Ivisie 
pei Minality. ’Viie “ht‘ii;Sitene«l sense ni heiii^ nbseivert by nllu'i' penpb' " ina\ 
be niulerstoiul a-; an nvr'i-cnneern for wli.ii people think, not in any sihi/niil, 
i<Ieas-nf-reference sense, 'i'lie same peisniis, in the stiiiruindinns of inediev.il 
I'.iiuipe, would 1)1' less ennceiiied about mliei' people’s ofrseivaiions ni ilii'in, 
and nunc ahoiil ( iorrs. I it its pieseni finin, the idea expresses ilie seenlaii'iu 
of ihe ciiirenl eia. Iiuleeil (lie I'locess, viewed in peispct'live, has iinii'li in 
eonmion with i)ie tiaditiona) leJii'iniis exercise of ineilitaijon, 

litrviutN'Ai.; IDl. 

(I'ixeinplilied hv interests in Mltolaisln’p, liieiary ciitici'in, phihis(tph\, 
social puddenis. 'I'endeney io avoirl routine and problems of piacliial life- 
Iinpaiience with the careful pi'oC4*dnie» of laboiatoiy wink; ami with any 
xeork that does mil stlntulale tiunklii)' as such.) 

'rills delinliion is the substantial eon\ei<e of tlie PliysiVal Science Mutila¬ 
tions, liy (inidicafiiifj. if einhniltes some of (lie “e'Caiie” feaftttcs (here iiicri- 
linncd. I'^ciipe Is a valm’-woid. paiiiciilarly in this sense, ami It is nut less 
fiiir to speak nf some deaHm's with iliin;'s as alToidint; escape fioni nientat 
activity. In the prcsr*m data, buwever, the tendency w in take the less fav- 
orahle view of the ideational wlu*n it is an out^landin^r Halt. Wlierea- 
Physical Science .Moiiiaiions shuueil ne^;liJ^ible lelation with the smimlne's 
classiilcarions, there is with //)/- a H : J0.4 »le(icienv\v in the .1 class nml ptac- 
lically the same excess in rlie class, tlu* /( class beinjx nearh at cli.iiicf 
expectation. While haidly np to ^tatist^caI “MViuhVaiice.” ilie trend is 
snixticsfive. 

As elsewlieie, constitution sets limits of puiential wiiliin this ti.iii, bill 
its devetopnieiu is hiixhlv depcnilenl on the stimulus the enviiiuinienl is able 
to pnnide. 'riicie i> no leason to believe that measmable cli.mm* buinaii 
intellectual capacity lias occui'ierl within hisiiuie times; and il is still dfbaterl 
as to nhclhei there aic at present any important lacial diffeiencis in capacity 
for ideational life. I'lio tliffeieiice in the ideational life of the iniidi'in metiop- 
olis and the coniimniity of the savatie, or e\en «•! ancient ci\ ili/ation, is 

‘‘‘It fias hi-i'ii L'lsi'wliirie iluniitUi to "retU-ri a rimfusion of .kIdIcm i-uh, ispL-ciiiUy 
in an aOiuisjihr'rL- In uii.it«11 sltMiU'il nouns is r\|ii'i'lr’il, anil wlu'ic 

rk'liniliniis of I'lnidiu l and rnlt-s au* nfli-ii ju-w id itmse Irnni oltii r h.n kizinuiiils," 
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heavily cunditioiied ciivIrowHcntiilly. Enviionmcnt accounts in mucli smallei' 
iiicnsiire for these difTcitnccs in the iircscnt particijiaiits, or such (lifl'cicnces 
between incHvidunls of U- S. culture generally. In /net the social survey 
discloses no feature of economic or eduentionni Hfc tliat is sijinificantly re¬ 
lated to the development of this ideational trait. Constitution must he held 
to account as above for differences of this sort and dcKree. Distinction should 
be preserved between this trait, which is an attitude, and the capacity rvhich 
Is the essential subject of “iiitelligcncc” tests. 'I'lic attitude is luirdly pos¬ 
sible without consldriable degree of capacity; when tlic attitude is far above 
capacity it carries especially “escape” implications. On the other hand, a 
liigli degree of ca|>iicity can exist without the ideational interest; as It docs 
among the present PSd/’s for example. 

IDL is assigned to about one in live of the participants. It probably docs 
not differ much from this proportion in tlic college as a whole, hut is naturally 
concentrated amtjng the recipients of higher education. 

Cr-Eatiyb-Intuitive; Cl 

(Clood abilities in self-expression; largely nssociated with the contemphitlon 
of artistic or literary career; frequently negative attitudes towards logical, 
objective, nod analytical modc.<i of thought.) 

This is the Ideational trait only more so; it is tlic smallest of all the trait 
groups, being assigned to about one in 16 of the participants. The power 
tt> originate, which is implicit in the name of this trait, does not form part 
of the above definition; no very marked talents of this nature had manifested 
themselves in the group at the time of study; and the name may he taken 
to denote special interest in, rather than rcalizatioji of, this type of activity. 

Tlie smallness of the group is unfavorable to the display of siguific.'int 
rplnlie)nslii])s. ^I'hcre is, however, a 3 ;5.9 deficiency in tlu; J class of sound¬ 
ness, a corresiiomling exxess in tlic li class (10 :7.2), with tlie C class at 
pav. It is consistent with general opinion on these matters to suppose that 
a group selected for “normality” as arc the Clraut Study participants, would 
sliow a smaller rcjneseittatiuji of this trait than would a general population at 
its luti'lllgonct' level. ]\ Inch of wliai was said of Ideational applies here, thotigh 
greater cmphiisis must lie laid on native factors. Cl is among the more dis- 
linctive of flicsc traits for society at large, probably tlie most so in inoportlcin 
to its numbers; the trait name (though less clearly the definition) denotes the 
ahjlities which underlie all achievement in the arts and letters, and in phil¬ 
osophy. The present conception does not deal witli intuition and creativity 
in llic sphere of iiieclutnical invention. 
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'I'lic soL'Ial (lala yiclil ccnaiii iclation^liiiis wjfli t)iis nail tliar iiurt ihc 
IH'csi’iit standauK of sfL'nincanci’. Out- <if those conrein'. ilit' alic.nK nicn- 
tionod iiHiliidt'S tinvard'i t)ie llmise s\striii. 'I'liis Mieial mii\c\ j;r(ni|i nm- 
taiiu'd nine individuals tn wlioiii this trail was assitziiril; luaie of tlirse i;avt’ 
“aiiprovnl” lo the systt-ni, thnii^li nearly half the Inlal tirniip of over iOD 
do so. Tlicrc is alsn cianpaiativc disiiu'liiiution i<i cnneeili’ llie adniiiaLV of 
prejiaratinn fiiven by the scaindsiry schocil; this can lie vindi'i sictfiil as an 
impatience in this type of mind with a cmiise of siiuly nee("-<aril\ ailjiisU'd m 
more Ijj'ical individuals. 

C’lM.Tirn.M.; CL 

(I’n'ilominant smirces of salisfactinn ihrouj'h paTlioiinilinn in lileiaunr 
or the arts. An artistic carcoi may he followed, in anv I’orm of life woik 
as an existence makin^^ it possible to satisfy cultiiial needs.) 

I'.sseiitially where Cl denotes ciealioii, CL dcnoie» appreelaliim. 'Die 
career alternatives mentioned aie siniilaTly compatible with Ideational or 
Creative Intuitive featuics; Spino/a, at once the philoMiplier anil leiis-niinder. 
offers a stcreoij’pe for all three trait-^nnips. 'I'lie smmilnes'' classilicaiiims 
are close lo those of cliaiice expectation. For snnir pnip(i«es, this and neiiih- 
horinjr trails could be incrmal Avithtnii loss; an essential distinction may be, 
liowex’cr, that LL denotes appreciation. Cl pioductivity, and JDI. con- 
tcniplalion. 

PiiYsicAL Scih.N'ci; Moiiva'iions: /‘S.M 

(Prcihiininant interest in physical plieiiiiiiieiia. l'rei|ueiit early ineclianical 
interesis and aptitiide>, prcfcrencts for seicntific subjects in secondary school, 
and likinir for llie manipulations of luboialnry work. Natural preference 
for the inductive, careful qtiulities of scientific tlnni^Iit.) 

'The dynamics of ibis trail are of concern particularly in regard lo social 
adjusiiiienis. 'I'liere have been indications that, in some prmiiis at least, per¬ 
sons nu'clianicallt’ inclined are less socially inclined. IJow’ is this to he un¬ 
derstood psyclmtrcnically, and u'ith lefercnce to the [iie.scnl ^rioui)? 'I'lie 
mecliaiiical-|)h) sical-iinantilativo coiicei ns ns we see ibem lieiu could be spon¬ 
taneous, inburji, or they could be leactivc to a disinclination for the social- 
verbal complex of activitie.s. In many peisons at least, both sciciuilic ami 
social accoinpllsbments arc .so developed that neither can reasonably be looked 
on as J•eacti^'e to a deficiency in the other. Moreover, the ineclianical-scien- 
lific-iiuaniitatii'e complex needs only lo develop such social com]H'ience as is 
within the reach uf any normal person. It is neiicially harder to be ■^cieiililis: 
than ainialile; aiul the socially inapt are less likely lo luni in ibis diu'ciion 
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than in vcibal nr artistic ones. Certain interests in "Nature'' can also be 
supported in this fashion. 

A rough check on these views is available through the soundness chissifica- 
tions of tile present data. These arc heavily loaded witli social competence, 
and anything whicli seriously peiuilizeJ the individual lii this splicrc would 
shovv out in a deficiency of /J and excess of C classifications. Actually the 
dislrihuLion for PSM i.s near that of chance expectation. In spite of the 
numhcis being sinalh about one iii eight of the total participants, it docs 
not seem that the PSJ\I group lias recruited its nicmhership fiom iiulividuals 
cither niorc or less socially adjusted than the group as a whole. It is dnubt- 
ful if a liberal arts college attracts a normal proportion of individuals moti- 
vjited in this wiiy, as the technical schools would draw tiicni off; hut neither 
is there reason Ui suppose any collegiate selection along the sociability lines 
here under discussion. 

lNARTICUI.ATg; I/IT 

(Notable inability at sclf-c.vpressimi in language. Cmn’crsation likely to 
he meagre and matter-of-fact, especially eonccvulng personal feelings and 
experiences. U i» ascribed not to inliihition ov unwillingness, but to a lacking 
liclincss of inner experience and associated tlioughl.) 

'rids is aiiotlicr relatively neutral trait. It also adlicres close to cliancc 
expectation in its oecuiTcncc witli the soun<!ness classifications. It can be 
understood on either a native or conditioned basis, and the present role of 
mirciiral inilucnccs slmulil he comparatively easy to assess through the clinical 
records, 'rhe group is relatively small, some one in eight of the par¬ 
ticipants. lltiw this jiroportion would compare with other groups is didi- 
ciilt to say; tlieic is no evidence that it innucnecd the selection of the par¬ 
ticipants, and has been seen to offer no liability within it. 

'i'licrc Ilia}’ he noted in the definition certain resemblances to the Hland 
Affect category, ami the two have statistical allinitics that are later unichcil 
on 106, 1^7). In the social survcj'i each showed some trend to excess of 
llousf sy.stoin "appiovals” and a tlelicicncy of "approval with rcservaiion.’’ 
'rile paiallcl must not he overdrawn, for the “Cioml Soldier Schweik" (llasek 
’.?0), wlui iicrsoiiilic.s Bland Affect, would not furnish a prototype for LIT; 
iluite im the contrary. It is difficult to find one; for the trait lends itself 
neilhcr to literary interest nor to historical distinction, Something very like 
it is to he found in Dickens' portrayal of Jonas Chu/.zlcwit, although in the 
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lolal cliiii'iu’tcr it is far by K*'’"' aiiiialili* fi.iil-.''' Hatn in “Wa'iil 

CnppiMlicUl” :i Revilin'-* imiir uvci’iHaWi’ 4‘\ampli'. 

Facii-I'iv; I F 

(Orininally as '‘(.iDoil I'nTiniilntinii iiiid Uirhnoss nf Lanmiiiizi‘ Kx- 

prcssiiiiii ' cdvcrs tin? «lc(iiution uf I'foniil.) 

lU-arinj' in miitil ihar this is ti tpialiralivt*, intt iiiiauritativo iniit, imt "iinplo 
Inipiaclly that Is, it M'rtiis lii |)ri-Mi|)p(isc roiiccriis (lie Idcatinnal, L'nlliiial, 
and Croalisc Intuitive eatej'orii's. It is asM^msl to ilir pai liripaiils in tlic 
pioporlinn of almnt I to S.S. 'I'licie is little itMsoii to look: on il ;n dis- 
liiluitt'il (iLli(“i\visi“ in tin* collt'i't* as a whole, ihoiii;!i like tin* iisl nf ilii’ idra- 
tional I'nniplcx il would he nnieh l>ctter iruresenttul there ihaii in ilie pnpiila- 
tinn iir laiizc. 'I'lie reltilions of I’F to ilie sotitnlness classjfiearinns aie in all 
cases close m pai, and it may he lecalled Innv neiierally ihis has heen the c.'i'e 
with the titliei intelleelnal ftmetions. 'I'liis ace<tr<ls wilh \eliai is idieadv 
iiuliciilt'd llirooi'li (he «|uaj\lilutive sliolies of intellect, the sihdit and Miiiiihle 
I’elaiioiisln'ps hetweea il aixl ihe I'nnctions which make np "cliaineler.” It 
is not to he acconnied for hy tile small seumenr of ihe hinnan lanire. at least 
for intellecUial funciiotis, that is etwered in the present series of ohscivatitnis, 

d’liK (lata su[rtiest some association of ilic irait wiili earlier iittendaiice at 
a projiiessive scliool. I-ike other Inrellectual nails it has a lariic enviion- 
nientfil factor, Init the school pnthahly shares iis inihiences with the hotise- 
holds that use this sort of educational ai'cncy; just as these llou^elltll(U could 
aUo contvilniCe imrute chavacleiislics fav»»vahlc to this (raic. 

'The dolinithin U not specilic tm a rather impmtaut point, wliethei the 
expression is oral or written. If oral, it implies u social adjiisimeiit that is 
ali>ent in uritteu 4-\piession: it is an »dd ciiicrion of "intiineisioti-extnui'i- 
siott" that the fortuej is better in written evpressum, the latter in oval. Av- 
riially the ratiniis aie based essentially on the use of speech, ami the suh- 
stantial lack at lelatiou to social functions in this irait, seems lo optaate 
atjiiinsi ilie Jiliove imroveii-exnuvert eiirenmi, Uui it is well known that 

I'lic fiillmvinit is :i DC.irly c'iiiii]dt-(r c.isi fur (he ri-iiiaiioUi', lids aullioi's 

I'hararlrrs levo ud ns il weic for n eosliiiiic-linil} ciulKxlyiii^; ilu- lucseiit iraii-si'iics: 
Vrufiil/lr .} iihinoiiiir hunclimi, Itpinli lltis'u- I'lTj'jnafity, J/itrur’iilion, Mr. 

W’anllc, J;i('<|iic!i Ue/aiKc; Prrsotnilily, I.fjtfr Iiilti/rtili'in, Svilney t'arton; 

I'ltiil .Iffrtf, Sam W’L-Jh-r, Mark 't'aiilcj-; UhtnJ Iffcrl, I'lio [';il Mi Kiksnill; 

Sriisilix’i' .Iffi'il, Mr. SiuidKrnsii; Jusl-So, Tim Linkiioviilor; I. I'lan I’iiicli; 
,Si//*/Ji iviJii;, lliniiliuy, iViyjiriif So'rinr AfuU'<'ii/i<i in, Sul (lilU, Mi iKiiuirif, M». 

t’rini[df; (.'rriitivi-lritiiilirf, Mr. 'I’lK)? Mniii.iutiv; (iouif FntiiinliJlitin uiiJ Fhhiirsj in 
I rin//itii(/r l\xpiYisiiin, Serjeant llii/fii/; SofiiiMr, Mr. I’ukoivk; .Isoiirif, Mr. N'.iil- 
uelt; l*riifinuiti<. Maioi IlnusKirk, Mr. Wellvr, f>hY. Uiimmi I'nliit's. Mi. I'liiiiles 
CliLeryhle; l.ini of I'urfiusi' anA I'liltirs, KiehnnI t'aistime. Mi, MivaivltiT. 
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iinJivid^iitls socially iiililbltcJ often talk more fully and freely iji privileged, 
nnc-tQ-uiic situatious winch arc the context in the present Study. The lalk- 
write critcriciii is basically sound, but only fur talk applied to a plurality 
of hearers. 

SlIY 

(A'larked tension in social situations; manner embarrassed, rc.scrvcd, awk¬ 
ward. Fundamental liking for people, and regret that this quality le.ids 
them to avoid social contacts they would enjoy if tlicj’ could feel natural. 
AVith maturation a gain in poise and sclf-conlidencc, but at a later ape and 
more slowly than is usual.) 

'Fhe dynamics of tliis trait are further disevtssed in the section tn follinv, 
It is iliei'c based on an initial sociality, overlaid by psycliogcnic factors that 
make its expressiun difiiciilt, 'Fhe latter is necessarily environiiicntal; cannot 
the former also he estaldishcd by an earlier phase of tl\c environment? Con¬ 
sider an over-pi'olcctcd child who adjusts to overpiotectlon only too well. 
AVhcii Slid) a child lias to meet other children on equal terms he will not 
have ac<|uircd the proper means to deal with them, and M’ill probably be 
rejected ; if not an inevitable development, shyness is n very likely one. 'I'his 
dynamic of sliyness may, be important in the population at large, but much 
less effective in a group of the prcsetit selection. 

Two other factors have relevance to this group, and probably clscwlicrc. 
One is chiefly constitutional, based on maturation in different respects at 
different rates: 

'^Thus, a hoy may lie sinnll for his ap;e, and lliis may be icHcctod in 
his athletic nhility or his knowledf^c of the world, in consequence, his 
aisoclntes may tense him, raising an additional socinl harrier; yet lie may 
he inlcllccliinlly well advanced beyond his age. Tn the present group, re¬ 
tarded phyNical growth Was relatively nninippriant, lliongh other immn- 
lurities were fuiiiul. A certain boyishness in •'ippcnrancc nnd riionncr, n 
iliKtinguishliiK iinivete sotueliines set siimc of them apivrt from nihcrs of 
ihcir ugc, (iikI fvns coinniunly expressed by a pccnlinr shyness, The sus* 
picKiii that this shyness wna indeed n manifcalatiun of iimnnLiirlly was 
conlinuccl by the considerable change that took place in m.iniicr ami 
altitude iluriiig llic stihsequcnl two or three years” (W, L, W.) 

'J'he (fthcr is chiefly environmental, and was alluded to in the above para¬ 
graph: 

•‘(Inferior alhiclic participation) wns apt to be described as having 
been most disturbing during early years of secondary school. At this 
time those not capable of competing in sports with even average sticcess 
fell must 'niil ol it,’ found it didicull to make friends, and be recogniveil 
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fis fi 'lO'iilar fellow.’ SeM-ial Hul'iniuliii); iiistniitcs of hifniurUv 
iiiRS were ililiinalely Iwiind ii|i wilh. if nnl ntitial of, (lii>< fonnl 

aloofness in ihe srlionl scaia. riioiulsItipH svito ape in he icMiiricil in 
DiltLTS like tlicni, W’illi an ciiMiiiii' dis-pisinn of riicri'v lo hraldiy 

forms nf cx.prt.'S'-ii'n; if not iiidrrd a lessened anivilv in KiMior.il. A ilis- 
liiU'liiini linwcvnii slmold be in.ide butweeii iliosu vvliii j’ave o]i ir^iio' lo 
|inrli('i|ia(c in spnris, and 0(llGi!i whit, laekinj; ability of 10:1111 

Kiailc slill partirijiated as much as ihes rnnid, and ^ fnll •iimia 
elf exiTcise (hroii^h iiifomial sports and panics" (W. I.. \V.). 

Accordi'iijr til iMc L’lmcliitniiK scntciicc rlic ilisahiliry i-*, :is usual, f.ir Ic's 
iii)|iiiriniit llian ihc attiliidc or reaction lo it. 'I'his depends oil sunictliiiiix 
that li.'i|i|i('ned pieeiously, in whicli coiwtiliilion nml early mu line eaii Inuli 
liiUT a part, hiii ilie eltVctivcncss of the early nurnHc liepeiuls oil lon-siiui- 
lional i'cspnnsivene''S to It. 

'rile trail SIIY is assigned at the rtitc of aliottt I I'S.S pai (ii ip;ints; iliat 
is, iu a i>roporticiii similar to Sensitive Affect and \'erhal I’aciliiv. I'rolialdy 
it would lie assiu'iH'd at a iiiitlicr late in iiopnlalions not siiliject to tliis type 
of selection. I'licre is a 0 ; 17.7 deficiency in llic ,I souiulncsS cl:issilierilion'<, 
a .H : 21.5 e.xcess in the // class. SiirprisinidVi the f,' class a[riiin lias a defi- 
cieiKV of 5 ;8.7. Appiiccntly the ■sort of shyiu*>s here ohseived constitvites 
relatively sliiilit lialiility in sonndiiess. An«l there is always rlie (|ucstion of 
compensatintt ijualitics as mentioned tinder Ihistahle Automnnic l’'iiiK'tioii. 
The shy pcrsfin must In* specially nood in irtlier ways, to t;et into tliis irrinip. 

In the social d.ita survey, only the Asocial and the l.iss InU'iiiatcd 
groups had a smaller puiportam ilointt reiiuiiieriitivc woik niilside of college. 
I’hoiitih piohalily for diflcreiit loasuns, the SIIY shares ihr f’7’,/’s prejudice 
in favor of the picjiariUoi}' school over the college teachers. 

It may he felt that there has alicady been too lonj' dchiy in niislipf rhe 
ipicstion of speci/iciiy in these tiaits. It is possilde and even probable that a 
person will he sby in some social siliialioiis and not in otlieis; the lueaniim 
nf ihc trait assij'iinieiit is and can only be, that hr is more shy iban otlicr 
people in the sitiuitions Ui which people an; mnnudly evpoM'd, 'The coiuli- 
tlons of shyness are (o) heiiin faced with a class of .sitiialiuti wbicli from 
native or iiiutiiral ciiusvs one lacks ihc liehavini' patleiiis lo meet, (h) 
tendency to icacl to such a situation with emharrassnient. Mi/taiis miituuilh. 
these aie the lines idonj» which the iiuesthm of speciheity in any rd thrsc 
traits has to he resolved. The jiidtrmcnt predicates a normal and ie;isonahly 
frciiuciu situ.icional paitem. It is judjied tliat in such ;i M'ttiii;:. ilie trait 
will he exhilutod- ((.hi the iiilliiroce of iiiatiiialitui in ti:iir specilicliy, cf. 
Allport, M7, pp. I,lf»-1,1H; and more (;eiierall>, pji. 2-l-f> If.; also 

in Hunt, ’44. .MacKinnon, pp. 25 ff.). 
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Asocial; .ISC 

(Relative uniiniiortaace of close friendships and social life generally. 
Satisfaction -witli own company. An interest in "things” is impartant by 
comparison. Where well marked, a luck of feeling mid lack of intuition for 
himian bclinvior may he described. In contrast to the SMY group (above) 
there is no expressed desire for a greater social life.) 

This is one of tlie less common traits in the present niatcrial, being assigned 
to about one in eleven of the total. The total group being clearly selected 
against it, it slinulrl be present in greater proportions elsewhere. As in the 
case of BPL, to which it is otherwise comparable, no one assigned this trait 
is given a soundness classification of yl. 'I’hc H class is piacticnlly at par, tlic 
C class sluiws a 12 : 4.+ cxcc.ss. It i.s evident that the concepts of soundness 
tiiid asociiitity arc here so adjusted as to he nniliinlly .ill but exclusive. 

'Hie JSC category lias certain extreme positions in the social data that 
arc worth mentioning, ulthoiigh tliey do not meet tiie criteria of significance 
as here laid down, Only the Creative-Intuitive have a larger proportion 
of their lueinbersliip in the lowest income group. This would suggest a lack 
of sociality in part secondary to economic factors that limit its deployment 
in this setting. An elsewhere suggested possibility (doubted by W. L, W.) 
is also a "rejection of friendliness as a protection developed by low income 
hoys who feel unwanted, not belonging in a more favored society.” Again, 
only the PPL group luis a larger proportion of its members who wore dis- 
satis/iecl with the Harvard course; and conversely, no group lias a smaller 
mcmbeisliip that was quite satisfied with it- Remembering the association 
with low income, it is striking that only one group, again PPL, had a larger 
proportion of its inemhership who had done no remunerative work outside 
of college. I’hc general trend of these data is consistent with regarding 
the type of iisociality here represented, as actually related to somcwliat less 
soundly integiatcd pcrsonalit)'. 

Like others, the trait described can have different origins, and correspond- 
iiigly different meanings. Whatever part constitution may have, tlicre is no 
(loiiht tliat environment can induce this as well ;is its Sociable opposite, The 
characteristics that an individual shows in this respect, represent an inter¬ 
play of these constitutional factors, with environmental forces that can well 
begin with the earliest maternal contacts. During tlie past generation, and 
somewhat under psychoanalytic innucnce.s, these have been intensively studied, 
and their operation may be regarded as comparatively well understood (cf. 
in Hunt, '44, i\loM’rer and Kliiclcholin, pp, 85 ff.). There is, hmvcvcr, 
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some teiulencv to cxa^'i'ci'iitc oi‘ inininii/.c tlinii in luvinjlaiui' u iili nili(’r\vi>-r 
(leteniiiiied iiatuie-mirturc altiliiilrs. M lu* “jierMirtal nuiatitm" mniaiiis Imtli 
.V ami j’,- no personality is lf» be uiuleistncid <m an e-'.cnlial basis of ccm'lilniion 
nr enviroiimeiit. 'J'lu* (lynainics of as well as the Soci.il'le aiul Shv 

of this scries, are a fvmctioii of what ainl how hcni^'ii or m.ilii'n mntiiral 
(inchidini; infantile) Inllucnces interact vvilli wliat constitutional bias. Tn 
the immeiliate {nnhor exposition one nnisl accept the liniitations ns A\e\l as 
the advantaues of schematism. vXcconlin^ to the piesence oi ab'Ciice of 
otlicr traits, such as vital affect, stienj'th of basic personality, piaclrcal in- 
f.rainV.injr capneity, etc., resuliinu social types heiiinn and maliiin, aic in 
izeneral as follows: 

When hoili native and mirtural inlluences hate been of ;i sociall/ini; son, 
the issue of iiersonality is wliat hns been called ‘VvtUonic/' ^Villl oilieiwise 
avernKO endowments, the pjod fellow; the ie);nlitr uny, “folks”; Ics* (ii\or- 
iddy, the yes-man; in cenertd a conforming; tendency to thi* iiadiiions ami 
conx’entions of tliv tituup. With supeibw emlowiiu’iits, the hest leaclii’i ; (lie 
most sticccssfvtl poUtichut or man of hvisiticss. Consetvativv tcndinwivs pvo- 
doinhiiite; leaderslii(i is present, hut rends tilonj; tlu* more irodihm pnilis, 

'I'ltis is a h!ickt;iountl that wonlcl only rarely develoj) in a malit'i) tviiy. 
The occasional (ift'cndcr, under incidental iiKnivailon <ir nnlisncial leatleishii), 
would represent the essential dynamics. 

Or attain, (;iven a native i>i:is of asoci:ility, will) sociall/.iiit; mitiurnl in- 
llneiices. AVitli the very ureat preininin that in onr cultnie is placed on 
sociality, contrary native bias most he ftinly sirony to nitike itself tiveri; 
but M’lien it docs so, it ts in a way lhat the motip accepts and respects. 'J'hevc 
need be iiy lack of surface anii:d)llity; but when Inisiness or iioliiicid leadershij') 
develops on this foundation, it is known for efliciciicy ratUer than wariutli. 
Appointive ofllces ate bchl mnie commonly than ideetive ones, Social teml- 
encit's an* more libcial and exploratmv, even radical. 'The urcaP'si social 
lcadcrslii|) may develop, comhiniiit; wise and heinixn moiiMiiion nith inde¬ 
pendence of tradition and convention. Our culture hav a stereotjpe of lids 
outcome in Ahialiani Lincoln. On the tiitellectiial side, the inscstit'alor and 
invenior latlier than the n-acher, hut Avitli sensitivity in the social he.nincs 
of one's work. 

In the rarer mali^m devclopnienl, the acquiied sociality is firessial into the 
service of an inborn naline in*>ensitivo to social lie> and stanilaids, It is used 
in exploitive functions; the “{iond bad man”; the rackeleer, explnillo;: 'ociely 
ft)r a lestiicteil in-j;roup. 

(jiven a native Miciiilliy, with an asocialiyinj' nurinre, e.^;., (be socially 
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wcll-constitiitccl but "ic]ccte<l” cliild. This is the fouminticm of tlic tmit 
iiicoviiorated in tlic iitr^ent series as SIIY, Hy definition tlici'c is inipuke 
towards social contacts, hut no patterns have been acquircil atlciiuiite to 
making them. If these avc not actiuircil \n later years, the personality may 
develop defenses that simulate an inhorn asocialitj'. In the presence of 
sufitdent TiiteUrctiinl or artistic endowments, society will make allowances 
for tills trait, and it is no bar to success along lines of sucli a sort. 

■Malign developments on this foundation appear negligible, except as ,i 
Avi-alc basic pcixuialitv comes uiuler untisocial influence. 

Given asnciality both native and nurtural. This is the soil in which 
the ".schizoid" peisoniility type develops. IVliile the pre.sent selection ol 
particifKiius has found places for the Sociahlc, the Asocial and the Shy, it ha? 
fuuiul none rm which to hasc a category svich as this. Exceptional mental 
cndinvmcius arc needed for social acccpialiility ami material success in tlic.se 
circuiiistiuice?>; and the ^ocial uscftilncss of these successes is problematical, 
'riie ivory-tower Investigator, the s«>litary “Nature-lover” represent benign 
outcomes. Tlic Ic.w endowed issue in the recluse and tlic harmless eccentric. 

It is hy far the most important foundation for malign outcomes, llnth 
tile given conditions seem necessary for the persistent offcnilcr, the activclj’ 
antisocial mul linstile, the “born criminal." Given inoper endowment in 
other spheres, leadership tcchni(|ucs may he learned, and us above, put into 
the service of the nmst socially destructive motivations, ns those now living 
have the best of cause to know. 

No chum is made of any nosological rclathmship between these similar 
tlitnigh less pronounced iibnonualitii'.s of conduct, and the psychoses known 
as .‘ichiz.ophrcnia. 

SnciAHi.iJ; sen 

(Spoiitniieous fricn(lline.<;.s and liking to do things along with nthcr |ieoplc‘. 
Tiking to make new acnu.iintances, and general ease in social relationships.) 

With tlio eveeption of Vital Affect, this trait evinces the most positive 
association with the “stimidiiess” clas'sllications. In the ./ class, there is a 
42 :22.6 cxei'ss; In the li cla^s, about a 16 :27.4 dcnciency, eiiuI in the (' 
class a d : 11.1 deficiency. As in the ease of Vit.al Affect all these relations 
have over 2; the O class is so Jistiuctivcly small in numbers as to sug¬ 

gest individual study. SCH is assigned at the rate of I to about 4.5 par- 
ticvpimts; as this seems to be so large a factor in their selection for tlie 
research, it may be presumed to occur more frequently here than among 
uiidcigrailiiatcs or tlic poptilatiun at large. 
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Ifil 


From :i secular stamlpoint, few if any tiaiN can In* iT.iaiilcil a> mnic de¬ 
sirable to iinsscss or iiic\itcale; (me is ihiis spceially eonceriu’d witli ilif I’Meiii 
tn wincli environment may (\evclop it, ami the snit (*f envinmmenl that inav 
do so. In one way or another, this is retvinni/.ed as a laif:e pail of educa¬ 
tional objective. A pood test of one’s iiatiire-nurturc attitudes is the cxlent 
to which one regards this trait as capable (*f nurtiiial develiipinrnl. In tins 
iiucsiion, a critical role is played by the studies (tf luuly-stutcmic, (nr ihe-e 
soniaiic attributes arc of all tile most coiistitiitionally iletermiiicil, and in the 
measure that i>sycli(iliipical traits are related to them, one luh a I'.ou'e of 
constitutional factors in these less ponderahle traits- t’ertain of iIu-m- rel.i- 
tionships may nnw be regardnl as esiablislied in principle; and ihe iiliysic.il 
anthropoloi'y of the inesent research is expected to clarify a lUiinbiM' of details. 

'I’hat is to say: according: to various native atlrllmie'> oj the human indi¬ 
vidual, one may uxpect to find him susceptible or rcsistanr to soeiali/inir in- 
Huencc.s, Among these native /actor.s, the comparatively clear lole of inlel- 
Icctual capacity may be briefly timlined, 01111001*11 this ible i- -mall In the 
sociality of those selected like the present pnilieipants. 'Die coiurcnital idiot's 
suxsccptihility to social standards is substantially nil, ami it increases with 
the increases of IQ; but jtist to wlial point it jn impossilrie to say. It has 
repeatedly been demonstrated that intellecuial capacity plax-! little or no part 
In the .social iiualities of the normal ailult. 'riierc aic not wanting opininiii 
tbat as intellectual capacity advances heyond a moderate eiirical [mint, social 
qualities diminish there is in the files of this xvriter malcrial fur no minor 
clinical study to confirm the work of Thom and Newell (’45) on The ILiz- 
(inl of the Hfffli IQ. 

At any rate, bejiind an indelciniliiate limit which is inohably below the 
average adult intellect, native intellectual capacity eeast's to [day an im¬ 
portant part in soclali/.atitm. Other native factor^ in sociability are oliscure, 
but tn some extent have been made out in hudy-buihl. Dne-sidediiess of 
present knowledge about the human personality is nowliere more inanife't 

don't aei'd iin si-iisc (a lu* a iiici: Telia. Scenic to iia- soiiicLiiiirs 
it jus' works tlic other way aioiintl. 'I'akc a real smart guy and he ain't 
hardly ever a lure felln.'* (John Sli'inbcck; Of .Ifice (fOif .lira). An 
answer Is that a real sinari gay who w.as also a nice fella would linrdly 
ever lie observed in the sarroiindiiigs where this was said. Every 
profe.ssioii has iis lecliiiiL'ally aide nieiiihcrs who do iioi ailvanci- hc- 
cnii.se nf social incompetence, as well ns the raiivorsc. 

“Uc is a perfect illnslraiion of uiy old saying that no geiulcioaii can 
Lie n |iliil(iHopher and no |diiloMi|iher a geiuloiiiaii. . . (llolincs-I'nllock 

Ldten, p. 2J9). 
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thiin here. A dozen categories exist i>f imlivitUinls comparatively dirTicwU to 
socialize—scliizophrenia is a chief example—but notbijig le.sfinbliiiK them 
for those who are similarly assets to societ 5 '. Of course tile conditions for 
systematic observation have been less favorable. It is however, a hypothesis 
in the present research that there exist equally distinctive types of healthy 
and bejic/iccntly constituted individuals, whose recognition lias a contrilnition 
to applied sociology wliich is not less than that of schizophrenia in psychiatry. 

Vi^ith an iucvitahle, and sometiraes underestimated, allowance for cultural 
norms, it is the niinlity oi a “free” culture to allow a maximum of latitude 
to an individufil’s development along lines that arc natural to hini. Hence 
the iiuiditics, siicial ami other, in these participants, who have grown up in 
a lolatively fret; culture, arc, comparatively speaking, their constitutional ones, 
and could easily lead one to iindercstiniatc the modification which a highly 
controlled cnviionnicnt can effect, despite individual dlffcrcncc.s in resistance. 
The lotiditiiiian state has recently given far-icaching demonstrations of this 
kind, which compel attention in all objective thinking about jiature-nurture 
and which iue still in progress as this is written. 

At the stage of maturation represented by these participants, one's socializa- 
tion is fairlj’ summed up at the simple level of the SCl^ definition. As re¬ 
lated t(J aubsc(iuent careers, particularly as wider am) graver responsilnlitics 
become involved, these qualities, while coiuimiing to be valuable, become less 
sulTicicnt for the concept. A competitively organized svorld demands otlicr 
qualities bcsidcR those of hcnign conformity. Considerations adduced under 
BPII and DPL may he recalled at tins point, and were further developed 
in the section just preceding. 

Pragmatic; PCC 

(E>scntinlly practical outlook, little ermcern for iilliniate purposes and 
values, (.iciieiiilly conbirminj^ and coiivontional. Interest in cstablisliing 
a family and supporting It comfortably, 'Die prohlcm.s of getting alie.iH 
in life are dominant over cultural and social values.) 

It will he noted liuw close is this defiiiilion to that of Praclical-Organizing, 
Vet a clear separation of meanings i.s intended; the designation of Practical- 
Org.anizing denotes activities, and I’laguiatic, rather attitudes of mind, 
Sanclio Ihinza was thoroughly pragmatic, but liLs Uariitiirian adventure dis¬ 
played little interest in or aptitude for organization. John Silver nilglit 
reasonably be ssuil to have combined the two qualities; but St. Paul, while 
he has had few equals as a practical organizer, can hardly he thought to have 
suited the ahovc specifications for Pragmatic. 



F, }.. Ul I.I.S ANll AV. I.. WOOIl?. lli.l 

'riip Iwi) Halts aiP liprp as'.lj;iir<l in niiiiil ninnlu'is, nut mu- 

in tlii'cc; liiit as they rue as^iuiKHl to tin* <s:unc iintividiial nnly two-iliinls nf 
tlic tinip, it aiipcai's tlial sonir ili'iliiiction lias Inni injulf lu'tu-t'cii tlinn, aloii^r 
wlialevcr lines, 'riu- sotirnlness i’lassilk'atinns are* practurillv eoini'iili’iUal in 
miinlu’i.s, and the I’ractical Or^aiii/ini: elc'Ciipiinn ajiplie’s etiiiallv here. Tin* 
52 : dH.2 oxce.'s that it slum's in ilu* J Mtmulnrss ohi'^silk-aJ inn, is sinalliT than 
niu* ini^hi expect. 'I lu' miinhe'rs in the- It class are* at cliaiue expei talinn, and 

llie L'hiss .shinc.s a deiiciency of S : IS.S. In iln* variahlfs of (tie siuial seu- 

vey, they are espeeially a'-'Oi'ialrel willi salisfactiem itt the Hairaiil laiiilin- 
Inin, Avirh niiinhi'is iif chtst* fiie-mls, aiul with aUeiuhiiice i'Ih'wIu'U’ thait ai a 
I)rop;iessiv(! scIukiI. What niher inraninitfiil statistical dilteii'iice ih(‘ir is, 
U’ill have tn he souLtht itt iclaiienishii*' vvitlt eitlicis e*f tlie halt M'lie', anil 
with vaiiahlcs to he latei consieleieal. as caieor i>lans. 

Irropeclive nf wheiluT elistuwtion e»f Piaciical {)ijrani/.in|i and P(!(! i- nr 
could he niiide for tndivi»liial> tin* siajr of dovehipinent hen* imolved. 

there is no (piestinn timt a valid distiiieilon exists for ilie adult wnihl. l''iist, 
as ahtjve. Practical (linanizin^ lelates tc» condiiet. P(t(> lo tliiiu[:lit, Secniiil, 
Pi'.’ictical Oit:!inl/in^ implies a wider ratine of fmutiim, wliitli may involve 
mitny other and iimehiTed individoals, and veiy hroail social ^uals, as already’ 
ilhislrait'd. 'riie I’O'CI attitude is in the ahiwe definition referi'L'd to !i nnieh 
narrower “self/' and to an iiiunediate eiuiroiniieiil depmdem on that self. 

Socl.M. Scn-.NeH Moiivations; 

(StroiiK inteiest in tioveinnienl, foreinn affairs, social prohlems and move- 
menta. De.sire to [larticipatc in work witich will h*a(I to iinprnveincnt in 
social coiKlilions. I fistini'insheil from llie Ihinian Values j^roiip liy more 
concern for abstract *‘Ocial piiddcins lliaii fnr individual and personal le- 
lalinnships.) 

Tills tniil apiKMis in cailier oiHiiencloluie as I’olitical, \v]iic)i is altered 
heeaiise nf dilfiuent iiieaoim^ cmnmcodv attachinp to this lerm.-* It is a more 
iiilellectualized tiait than Unman Vahies (wliicli follows). Ii can In* le- 
active tn sneial ineptitude, ft»r lliusc interests pieserve a social orientation, 
Init make less demand on “friendliness*' tlian do ctiiuacls xt'ith actual fellow- 
men. All sticiii-ecomunic |)hilosopliiziiijf ttiwauls dcp.arturcs fnini [present 
forms of organization t;uiup ilieinsclves in this catct;«>r\’. reactive ti) discon- 

•''I'titri; if nil nnari'Iiy of wnrils as well js a ''Tyrainiy"; the use iif ivoriK wilh 
I'lirrenlly aecc'iiU'd iiienliiiif’s, in oilier lucniiiiiKs, nficr ilu- fashion of lIiuMiit>-l)iiiii|iiy, 
INyilioiiiHilysis .sti (1 fiirilu-r •iiHiiciiikiI cxniiipk-, in ils u'-aKc of -k'.v; ilu' (iron-iit 
uomtm'laoiri; has not wtwiUy crcapcil it. 
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tents, divine or otherwise, with cxistinf? order. Its relation to the somulncss 
classifications is about as in Human Values, tlie excess of J grades is a 
little less, the deficiency of C prades a little more i^ronovinccd. In the social 
survey it may he noted that the higher income groups tend toward this trait 
rather more than do the lower income groups. 

SSA'I is an essentially culrure-determincd trait. An intellcciual aLinosphere 
is favorable to its dcvclopmcnr. Socio-economic frustrations would he likely 
to have .such effects in the intelligent, .and prcsuinahl.v do, but not in the 
group here selected, as has just been pointed out. Its general distribution in 
these participants is a Utile move frequent than I :6; it should vary a good 
deal in other group.s, according to forces making for an intcllectualized out¬ 
look, and gcnernl motivations, c.g., economic, tending in tlie direction of 
social cliangc. 

Human Value.'?; /•//' 

(A dominant liitcrcst in people; u knowledge of people and a khid of work 
which will Ining one into contact with people Is the strongest motivation 
for life-work.) 

This trait appears in earlier nomenclatures as humanistic, which is altered 
because of different meaning commonly attaching to this term. The distinc¬ 
tion of !ir from Sociable is th.at Sociable is concerned rather with other 
iridividuals, on a "mnn-to-man'’ basis; HF more witli relations to other 
people in general, and largely on an institutional basis, as tlie status of a 
physician, teacher, etc. Accordingly, there is marked emphasis on life work, 
Ic is not (piicc so frequently assigned as Sociable, about in tlie proportion of 
1 16 . 5 , but only a little over half of these cases arc also rated Sociable. It 
IS poissible too, that Sociable in the sense of Friendly (Heath ’45), empha¬ 
sized benign features more than docs III', for interest in peojilc can he an 
insii'iimciualizing rather than an altruistic interest as with W. S. Gilbert's 
genial ogre. 

Why do I cat Rood children? Why? 
llcraasc 1 love ilicm so! ... 

llclatioiis to the soinidncss classifications arc not of signific.'iiu degree, 
thniigli as could he expected thcic is c.xcess in the ./ class and deficiency in the 
C class, tlie li class being at par. In the social data Its piincipal points of 
distiuction uve the few who give full approval to ihe House System, with tlie 
many who are sati.sficd with the Harvard cmir.se; also the presence of noiu; 
with this trait who arc iinn-conimittnl on these points. It is also well marked 
in those who liave supplemented their college training by ronumcnitivc work. 
All in all, liowever, it is among the less distinctive of tlie series, and Its 
cssrinials are perhaps covered elsewhere. 
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OF 1‘|’IU‘0M: ANli V'.M.I IA; l.l*!' 

{N'nni.-il iju’cntivc^ antl iliivcs arc fcrhiv ilfvcloixal. Sniiu’iiiiK'^. Luinplai'ni 
that uii valtKN have itppearvil l« make sliivinn in ihv wmUl wtmh whilr. 
Occnsidiially a sincere, if so fai' tinMuccvsfiil search far Midi vahits Llaiiiied. 
Often a rather diiftintf, uiiriiilmsiaslii’ atliliule, jiiviiiit ilie iiiniie'.sinn of a 
family stack that is petering out.) 

'I'he stateinrnt cmiceiniuj' "uoiiiial iiuTiuive? and iliives" will not he 
iimlerstniid to include the sinnaiic diive^. hut limited to leniDtei individual, 
.and siicial ^'uals. Indeed such individual as <lid atieiniir to live "hi huaid 
alnne" would he expected to exhibit undevelo|ied attitudes lovvaids these 
lemutei values. Ifuw far there actually e\i^ls smli an assuciation uf 
sticMitt sunuitic drive> with lack of rciiiotei values, deinaiiiK iiu|uiry 
<:n the basis of indivirluat In'stiiiies. 'I'hc nature of ilie sleiinition iinplii’'- the 
volution of L/’/' to the pTCMUxt soundness chissilications: a 0 : l‘),o deluieiuy 
in the /I class, and a 2d : 0.6 excess I’n the (' class; the /f class is at par. 

In the sucitil survey, the l./'f’ iivoup is distinjjuishi'il in heini: secoud tu 
the IIPL ^u•mlp in llie proportion of its menihcrs who had been to jnivtite 
Itratlc school; tiiul second tu the i<lca(ional t^ionp in the iiropmtioiis (hat hail 
attended prouMcssivc schotd. 

I'lic LVV trait couhl he icyanhal us a distnibint'ly fr(’i)ucnt otie, for it is 
a.s.siKncd at the liitc <if 1 : 4.6 cases. Whatever may he tlie family chcnin' 
stances, it is diliiciilt to think of any intlividnal in tin's ^rmi]) as under' 
privileged to a det'iue to make this attitude aitythintz like one aridii|Z from 
a minnal tcaetioii tu fru nations. The dermhion as>htns a heavy nMc to 
constitution, hut if one tiruws tip In Ntirioun<liiif:s that offer no jiatterns ft)r 
these remoter ptirposes and vidnes, only an exceptional basic pei^onalily can 
develop them. Indeed it nniM e^e:Ipe from such sxn envinmniont to acipiiro 
siicli patterns at all. A less ni'i'ani/t’d povson.'ility makes no such iscajve, aiul 
this is one tif the many casrs where natuie and mirture play into each tithers 
hands, 'i'lie inadequate endmvmenl produces lacktulaisical suriuundini^s for 
its iidieiitors to up in. A fortunate jienctic accidmu may pive a nalttre 

roluist eiiouyjh for a .successful revolt; luit the nmre fceiiuent miieoim: is the 
descending sin'ral that the dcfiintion of this trait implies. 

'rhe argiinicnl must not he neglected, tliat in these cumparativel)' sophisti¬ 
cated individuals, the contemporary woild situation imidc some contrihuliim 
to the assitrninent of this trait. In tlic leport of the psychiatrist for 
it is remarked that "a common atiiiude was sumtiual uj» by the .stattMiiciu of 
one man, ‘1 suinelimes wonder why 1 am ^ointt to school and woikim.; liaid 
when there is the ^;ood possibilitv' that I'll he killed hefou- I'm tliiity.’" 




III. CARKKK n.ANS, AND OTHKR rUNC'l'lON.S 


\'’oc.'in()iial cliiiicr tii [^uiihincc is rominntih cmiccivnl in tciin- ui an mini- 
pational name; doctor, lawyer, Imsinf'-sinaii, cliTj'yman. Amoni; ihe iliiiin>. 
that A l^iiiiuiwiiy Prohlenl Has I.fanitil. A. faiwreuco [.owell ('3S, \y\\. 
^ 4 . 95 ) [uiinted nut |ii‘iha|»s a special fallacy in tins tliinkiinr. I’lu' divnsity 
of rciiuii'cmcMt'. wiihin a ^iven nccupatinii is nf the same older as aie tlu‘ 
iliffeicnccs between inaiiy occiipatiims themselves, laiwell claiillctl ilicsc 
diversities for the lettal iirofes-imi; fioni the meilical staiul[)oinf ili«- fiiruiiniis 
rant'e from r])ose of tlie siii^ron tn ilio pathiilup.isi, and ihe coniiriiailnns oi 
“['st'clioloLtist” aie hardly less iliveise. Iiuliisiiy, operatintt fmin tlie sUmd- 
poiiir nf seleciinn, has for some time ICCo^J:ni/.elI tliis piiiiciple in the wiiiiiiu^ 
of “ji>b s]ii'cijlciitinns.” 'ri«-»e nmlcitake in speoify as ininoTelv as possiltle 
the requirenicnts of the ttiveii task, wiili a view to in;iicliiiiK the woikei to 
thcni, d’hen' has been less reailines^ tc) see, ciirte.'pnnilin;;l>. that (he tcn.il 
assets of the indvvidvial mwst he viewed imi with wfeience to some Inwul 
occupational steieotype, hui with leferciice lo p.irlicnlar char.uteii'tics that 
mijrlit In* fouiul in several iicciipalloii<. Amniij; p]i3sici;ins, a ^nod clinician 
may or may not he ;u muul li(is|utal aJiuiuislraUir or a |.i;o<ul lid'oratmy man. 
lint ^ond hospital adinim'stratnrs would prohahly manage a jtenal insrilutinn 
iiioie snccessfull}’ than they ivmild a microscope or an X-rav inieipreiaticm. 
A most liactPiinlo^ists would ailapt themselves more leadily ro X-ray 

ivork than tn lainiiinu the hospital or piison. 

However, it is fair to suppose that the present participants neneralli envisaiie 
their planiieil careers in terms of normal stereotypes (cf. Hootoii ’4\ 7.1). 

'J’liat is to say, a doctor is .someone who takes care of sick, peojilc, a follower 
of (lie aits is someone trvlnj; to create ae.stltetic valtie.s as in music, luiintintr, nr 
liteiaturc, l''oimint^ such a career plan has .soinetfiin;; of the sraiiis of a trait 
in its own rcf'lu. 'I’n what extent aie the previous trait assi^nnieiKs lefltctcil 
in the career plans? 

'file data aie often ailctiiiale to illustrate trends in (his ie->iii'c(, and 
altlion^;li mimheis are nece.ssaiily small, lliere are seveial ielniion'liii),-' of 
sijitiiflcance. In tlie “.soundness" classilicalion> theie is nolliini: of note. As 
elsewhere in the material, one must he on ('iiiird ajiainst spurious factors intio- 
duced l)y semantic considerations, as when one finds an excess o| eri^iiieerintt 
asj^ivants assigned the trait Physical Science Motivations. 

^riie specilic career (dans (as made hy the inilivltiiial for hiiux’lf) atraiiist 
which the traits are classified, are formulated (;is tin* units llicniselvi's) on 
ihe basis of experience with the hislorii's. 'I'lu* minisliy was iiichuled for 
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intrinsic interest, but the numbers turn out too few for separate coiisiilcia- 
tioji, as do certain oilier plans that are not classifiable under the categotics 
ftdupted. These (ovm a. mixed group whose trait-rclationsUips ave here of 
minor relevance. 

The more distiiiciive career groups arc shown below, with the mimher of 
participants specifying each. As the present topic Is the relation of career 
|)lans to trnlt assignments, one Is limited to the 257 eases in which hotli are 
available, Rarely, alternative cavccr-plans are recorded ; tlicse are given equal 
weight in the listings. 

Tlie follmviiig table accordingl)’ gives («) the career jdan as classified; 
(f') tile number of participants sjiccifying each plan, with (t) its percentage 
of tlic total 257; (t/) any catcgoiy named therewith as an alternate plan 
(Table 2), 

'rile figures in Column c may be comparccl with antilogous data compiled 
by Dr. Roswell Gallagher of Phillips Academy, Andover, and cited by his 


TABLE 2 
Carecr Groups 



{h) Numbers 


(<•/) Alternate 

(rt) Career (il.iii 

specifying plan 

(<•) Per ceni 

plans 

Arts 

17 

6.< 

0 

Business 

S7 

22.1 

Science 1, 

Piiliiic Keintions 1. 
Law 1, 

Teaching 1 

Eagmecring 

13 

5.1 

Fanning 1 

Law 

n 

lO.S 

'I'enchiiiR 1 
Business 1, 

Public Itelndims 3, 
Medicine 1 

Medu’ine 

43 

J6.7 

Law 1 

riiysical sciences 

Ilf 

£.2 

riusincss 1 

I'lililic relalioiis 

22 

8.S 

Law 3, 

Business 1 

Teaching 

30 

11.3 

Law I, 

Business 1 

MiscellaneOHs 

42 

16.3 

Engineering 1 

Deiluct for nllernate 



Plans 

10 

3.9 
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cdiiilcsy. Tlic c.ni'crr c:U<-pnrics arc Milltcii'iulv alike, and llir I'lit.iiics tif 
lilt Academy seniors conrpaTC \vi»U ihr prC'i'nt. (or MfiUcinr, a's Id.-V to dir 
(ircsciu 16.7, sulislantijilly siinilar. For TeacliiaK, on tlio ntUcr liaml, thc 
iiyiircs an; (Andover) 3.7 : (Jiarvairl) 11.3; collcjir \voiilil seleiM tho>i' 
licadcd (or tcacluiip, Init in peacetime praclicalh tJie nilirc l’liilli|.> Atnliorr 
Iiopulritioii ^mrs to college anyway, so tliat tlie fhaniie is eilluT iiKilurarional 
(M- a sclectifin of lliis ctdlrpe by tli(»sc wiili ibis plan. Similar iftiisiilt'i.ifion‘J 
apply to tlic Arts, wlicrc the proporiinn is (Andover) l.S ■. (1 laward) (>.(>. 
liut the stimulus of the Cullepc environurt*ut is jui'i'.ilily iutu<’ ch'diive liei'’. 
J’lihlie Relations eonipaies us l.S ;S.S; factms lu'ie aie hroader sliiniilos of 
ilie colirpe aetinp u]Hin inatnralum, iMosjldy uImi tlie selection of ilir pn>.rni 
(-'jillcfio. 'I'lie /inures f<»r Law aic similar, 7.3 : 10.5, and foi ]hisin(’'>s .siiil;- 
ini'ly Ro, 22,6 :22.1. v‘%cieiilillc Researcli Is similar, 4.4 : 6,2. Rjoiniuiua’d 
lU'patitc selection is nattiral wiili F.npineeiitijr, 21.4:.5.1, a** not manv uiili 
this caicrv phut preface it with a lUicr.il arts dej'iec. 

'File several tt pes oi career are now reviewed in iclatiijii to ceiliiin inoif 
lolev.'int trait ass^^nmu■nrs. In ibis lespcct tbe Arts prt'-ent relativel}’ dis¬ 
tinctive features. 'I'lie leriu niii't he imdeisttHid hroadly, us jn Idheinl 
"Alts” cfjllcpie. It has an 8:2.5 e.xcess in tlic Less Inlr^rrated Ihisic I’er- 
.sunality Kifiii]), conformal»ly to the common .sreietntpr o( "arilRtic leinpcra- 
niimt.” In a somewhat similar ilireetii.n, it has a 10 : 2.0 excess in the Sci^si- 
tive Affect liroiip, find a 7 :2.7 e.xcess in the Ibiminaiicr of MotuI uroup. 
Similar excesses arc .shown for the ideational stibsciics; the prniuiition for 
Crcaiivc-lntiiiiivc is 9 :1.1. Of the cniiie 17 ttiviny ihi.s career plan, 14 arc 
assifiiictl Cultural, aiul 11 aie assigned Vcibal 1'acib‘ty. 'riirre is also an 
H : 3,t) excess for Sociable; ibe Arts caiecr plan thus associates itself witli 
more than ordinary activity in aft'cctivu, idetnimud, and inVcrpiTsonal spheies. 
‘J’hls last liinvcver is (iiniiril, for the aimvc excess lu Sticiahle is aecoinpauicd 
liy total absence of Unman Valiie.s in this career plan (Human \^:dut‘s may 
he u’called as itself .mnnewbat a fimciuin of utber career idaiis, cf. .Medii inr, 
below), 'rile one nej^aiitc as'-ociation «*f simii/icaiicc is, as miiJit he e\- 
jH'cted, with Practical Or('!tniziiip, 0:6.3. Physical Science i\Iollv:ttitins 
nuBlit be in this class if ibcre were niure cases; Pvajimatie is stirpn'>inL:ly at 
par, as uho, was Unstable Autonomic Functions. 

ill the Ihi.siness career plans one xvoiild look for a coniipur.'itioii very dilfcr- 
ent from the above. 'I’hcrc is a deficiency trend of 3 ; 7.H for ('iistiildc 
Autimoinie Functions, of 6 : 10.7 for Inliihilcd, of 1 : 3.5 for Cieatit e-Intui- 
ti\o. 'Die rcinalniii}^ ideational and aft'cclivc categories sliow nothini: pro- 
luninceil, neitlicr do the interjier.sonal. Heavily si^nifieani excesses, of sub- 
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stantially 21 : 36.0 pi'upordon, arc sliown for Piacdcjil aiul Pra^;- 

matic, while Physical Science Motivations again pituinces a dclicicncy of 
1 ’.6.9. The lack of signiheant associations in this relatively lai'nc (hnsi- 
ness) group, as compared with the preceding (arts), brings o\it the point 
mentioned at the outset, of the great variety of personality types tliat may 
find a vocational home within it, as compared with the more specialized 
rciiuircments of the "Arts.” 

Enginecivng is too small a group here for more than tentative support to 
what has been oilicrwise indicated; its Tclatioii to Physical ScicMtcc Motiva¬ 
tions is natiiially of tlic highest, a 9 : 1.6 excess, vvilli a 10 :5.0 excess for 
Pragmatic. This latter feature it shares witli tlic Ihisiiicss group, while 
clcpiirting e.vtrcinely from it ns to Physical Science Motivations. With the 
closely allied Physical Sciences career plan, it is the only group with a 
significant relation to Inarticidutc; in huth oases excess, here as S ■. l.S. As 
witli the llusiiicss (ilans, there arc ciscwlicro no marker) group associations 
with the affective, Ideational, or interpersonal spheres. Wli.it might he the 
case ill particular individuals, is another matter. (A .small group listed 
under "pKHluction” shows no signilicant departures from chance. If it is 
consolidated witli ''lUisiness,” no changes of moment arc iniroduccd.) 

Altlioiigli the Law offers ample scope for tlic attributes liere conceived 
under Vital Affect, it does not appear at this stage of their clevclopinent tis 
an atfractivf career to elioso so criiiippcil. The deliciency trend is 2 ;5.i). 
HUnd Affect <jn the other hand shows a more distinct excess, 10 ■. 4,8. While 
there arc types ol legal career that fit this attrihute also, It is doubtful if 
the two are >o connected in this instance; more likely that, at tliis stage, tlic 
Law plan represents an absence of .specialized career interest. Three traits 
arc unrcprc.sfiued among the Law plans; Creative-Intuitive, Physical Science 
Motivations, and Shy. The Creutive-Intuitivc group is as such too small 
for this to have meaning; the dclicicncy trend with Phy.sical Science Alotiva- 
tifin.s is as 0 ; 3.4, with S)ty it rises to signilicance, f) : 4.9. "I'Jiis .l.ast is ns 
wouhl he cx|ieetp(l hy .nlmo-st anyone, and ji negative trend for Physical Sci¬ 
ence Motivation,s i.s in accord with rchitionsliips previously observed for the 
PAM/ ttaii-comjilcx. 

Medicine i.s lirst distingnished for its contrast to Law in the affective 
traits; an excess trend for Vital Affect, 14 to 8.7; substantially par for Bland 
Affect and lie/ieicncy trend for Sensitive Affect, 3 :7.3. Conformahlv to Sen¬ 
sitive Affect, further delicicncy occurs for Ideational, 3 : 9.0; ami a dominant 
relationship here is one of the strongest in this svetion, an excess of 16 ; 6.7 for 
Unman Values, It is apparent that the medical career lits the conception of 
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[Iiinum \ ;ilu('> (k;f. |). 164) innri* I'losriy ihaii :iii^ mlu-r inulci I'tiii-iili i.ilioii, 
ami it aciiially albdilis nrarlv Italf tin* iiiiiuhri' f«M wlimii lluiiiaii \’,iluis 
listcti; miij'i' th:ui tlu* iu*xt two, IViurliinj; and Ihisiin's^ tiutiii'li 

dicsc' a^'^ncmitc morr tium iwiVi- tlif iiiiiiilicr <d flio^r jilaniiiiH: im’ilit'iiu’. 

iiaMiiniil glared the iiicilical >n a s[M'i'ial itoKiiinii 

as cnm|iai'f(l to ilii- othei caria'is coii‘>mIcuvI. It was plan-il at a |iu‘tiiiiiin, 
Viui^ms otlu'vs at comivaraiivc disvinini. 'I’lu- im-dk.vl cau’i’v duis ollrri’d 
sjicoial opiiortiinity to i-ompau* tiu* ai:iii:il folLiwinf; of ilif vviili its 

uiKli'iljriiiliiriic [iKijcciioti. ()1 rlii* 44 pariicipaiii-' mIio a»iiial6 I'lantii'il ici' 
incdii'ini'i ^iilix'iiiiciitly (‘nirifd lucdiVal >(‘hool. ()i) the utlicr Iiiitul. '•I'vro 
men wlio liad not tndieaied (dans for mciliriiir, also (‘ittcird mrdiLal '-rlimd, 
laisin;.' to 4') the luimlier aihitdly eniliailved on a inedii'a! iMU’cr. NiiUirallv 
the motivations for such nciion are dilk'ient fioni liio't' ohtoim'nu' in more 
novuvcil limes. 15\it liule difleumoe can Ui- looked fttr in the tiaii ihsttihn- 
tions of the tot.al idanniiut and eiiieiini; |'iou|i>, as (heir constitution is ^o 
hir^ely identical. In spite of llte Sin:d1ness of ih«* niimheis, some compailstin 
ma)’ then he offeiinl of (//) (he 11 who planned iHe^lhine Imt at least teiii- 
ininii'ily ^oue up the plan, and (A) the 7 wlio had not plaimed medicine hnl 
who actually tmned to it. 

For llio soiuidiiess classilu'utloiis lUc ilaci an- as fiillnw^; 

Smiiiilticss class ./ It I-' 

(rave (ip or (lostproieri looilii-al pl.nis ( t It 

Took lip iiK'ilical ciliieadon 4 0 3 

If the Iiulicated trends are actual, there is ti notahle excess of the ./ 
soundness class, which also chaincntriyes ihc total monps of 4.^ aiul AH. 
’I'lierc are .sii^iicsletl two orders of iiiotivarioii for inedieal career not pievi- 
ously planned (it is disiinciive of the actual medical caieei plans ilial they 
dntf far hack in the indivisluars life). One iniMivatiori is U'sociaieil witli 
the ./ snumlness class, tlie tithrr with the (^: (he // class, (he niir-t finpieiit 
for the nuitciial as a whole, is imieinesemed here. In (he paiievn of li'aiis, 
those ivlio tempoi at ily ('.ive up llie loedical career plan cuinpro e u itli those 
who swiichctl over to It, mainly :is follttws; 'The \'it,il Alterl imuip lost X 
of its oriirinal 14, (ttiined one. In Veihal Facility, the [iionii lost 4 of its 
original ‘h uained none. Social Science Alotivatioiis lost 4 of its oiiitin.il 
7, yained none. Physical Science Motivuiioiis on the other hand liol none 
of its orii;inal 4, gained .1. 'I'he tirmi of the ctiniii:nis<in is lowaids a rtiviiii: 
up of the medical plan Uy those of the iwore aclive s^icval leacti'ius. I lu' 
medical career plan has been recoided fsir thiee paIli^:^pallt^ also assiirncd 
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Lack of Purpose and Vahifs- All three iclinciinshctl it umlor tlie special 
circumstances. 

Clinically, there is no dnviKt tlm a variety of motivations exists for all 
the career plans here forimilatcd, although consUtent patterns of traits for 
them have commonly appeared hitherto. Tlic Public Relations plan lends 
itself largely tr> such dlvei(fcncc in motivations, and tltis Is reflected in the 
pattern of its trait-relationships. First to be noted arc marked excesses for 
Sensitive Affect and IdoationaL respectively 9:3.8 and 12 ; 4.6. These 
arc not as has been seen, relationships that would follow upon interests in 
Iniiiian beings as such. The c.vccss trend of 8 ; 4.2 for Tiihihited carries 
again rather a contrary suggestion. On the other hand an excess of 12 :4.7 
is obsovved with Sociable. Two types of motivation appear rcprcscnicd; one 
doniinanlly idcatkiiial, tfic other interpersonal. Social Science hlotivatlons is 
a trail by definition nearly synonymous with this career plan and of the 22 
listings under Public Relations, 15 arc assigned Social Science hlotivations, 
against a par of 3.8. I'hai motivations of this broader nature ate at times 
compensatory for insur[ic{eiicic.s hi an interpersonal tlirecrion, has been vari 
ciusly rem-arkod (cf. p. 163). 

The motivations of Public Relations, while diverse, niijiear bettci' defined 
than those of Tcacliing. Statistically the most clear-cut assoclivtion for Teach¬ 
ing is with Creative-Intuitive, an excess of 5 :1.9, which is consistent with 
an idcationiil ratliur than a human motivation, especially since no trends arc 
demonstrable for Sociable and Human Values. Conformably, Practical Or- 
p.inlzmghas a deficiency trend of 0 rll.l to tcachinB;hut a similar tendency 
of Unstable Autotioinic Functions, 1 :4.2, is less intelligible. 

The Physical Scicnccs’carccr group invites comparison witli its technologi¬ 
cal congener, Engineering. A negligible association with Basic Peisoiuility 
Highly Integrated for engineering, becomes licrc a clearly positive 15 :9.5: 
the Physical Sciences plan being the first time ;i career association has ap¬ 
peared fur liPH (cf. p. 187). In Conforinily witli previous observations 
IJhinil AHect iirodiices a marked excess, 10 :2.9. as does Inarticulate, 9 : 2.2. 
AVitli Physical Science Motivations tlic career plan is largelj’ s 3 ’nonyininis, 
bringing one of the heaviest excesses of the material, 11 2.0, xvith a similar 

trend for Pr.igmatlc, 10 i 6.2. The pattern is very consistent with what has 
gone before. The statistical method involved is uni.avorablc to demonstr.at- 
ing corresponding significance in deficiencies, but it sccius pertinent to note 
that no one with the Physical Sciences career plan was assigned Verbal 
Facility or Social Science Motivations. 

'Pile Undecided group gave signific.niit excesses for Ihisic Personality Less 
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InU‘^i;irc«l ;iiul Sni'iittvc Affect; in thi'. i'i's|»(«cl n‘'rml’ltni' Ails, lhniii;li (In* 
lolatioiisliips ai'c loss iirdiKnincoil. It is, as mif'Sit In* atuiiip.iri-d, tin* onh' 
jjioiip to slnnv clear lelalioiisliips to Lack of l’iii|io'.c and \ aim*', an exu.*" 
of H : .3.0. riic coiI(’spcnnlinK ilrficlriicirs for Lack of I’iiii'D'C and Values 
arc al)' 0 »bcd about ciiually annum the utlicr career jdaiis. 

'1 here is a variously constituted ninup of 18 career plnn.s, which it did not 
seem feasible to classify as ahoce. 'I’liere was oli.,eiv<'d an excess of 7 :2,^ 
for Uiist.ahle Autonomic Fimciioiis, and a didicieiicv of 5 : 10.7 for Hiisic 
Poisonjility Ilijihly Intenriited. Tlieic is notliinix in the Cdnsiitution of the 
t'lmii) It) suKKi’st sitcli assiK’iatinns, and their nicanin]’,^ wonlil liave to hr 
studied on a imich more iiulividiial, "cliiiicar’ basis. 

^rwenlydivc of llu* 2*17 participants lieu* c>insi«ii*u*d \vi*iii National Sclinl- 
ais; a )'ion|) highly selccteil from le^ulai Schnlaisluti siiimlpoiius as xvcll 
as for neo;'i'a|)hicaI oi ij^dn. 'I'lie fiiiietinii of tliese National Scliol.irslnps is mi 
the one hand a wider diffusion of the Uiiivcr.siiy’s contacts, on the othci 
hand to connteract .'uiy trend to sectionalism within the insiitiition. 'I'he 
special factois in the wlectinn of this pnvtp make « of conccin to e\an\iiie 
its relation in resi'cct to llte present trait sriies, towards the paiticipant i^roiip 
as a whole. It is remarkulily close to the Ktntip average. At only one point 
does a si^mi/icant diffcience appesir; wlieio if anywhere it would he ex- 
pected, with Creative-Intuitive, an excess of 4 : 1.6. 'I'lu’ next approach 
to slunificanci; is with llhiiid Alfect, an excess of H ; 4.*). 'riicse do not 
necessaiily represent the National Scholar Kioup as a whole, but there i** 
certainly notliiny; in this result to bear out a siiui'estion sometimes made, 
that sclecliomd policies overweiitlit traits of scholarship attainst those of 
character. It is still somewhat siiiprisiiiK that in Lack of Purpoiic aiul \’^alnes 
they repeat tlic seemiritrly hitth pro]inition of the ^?ruup as a wliolc (cf. p. 1()5). 
'I'liore is also a .sliKhlly unfavoiahlc balance of the .1, li, (' soiiiulne-'S classes 
29 per cent */, 21 per cent C, as ai'.'iiust d7 per cent //. 18 per rent (j for ilie 
total ^ii'oiip. 

'I’lic psjchiatric classifications also scuienaled a f^roiip of 19 pailicii'ants 
in )vhom apiwared Ir.-iits that ininlit sul)scqnentl 3 ' take them out of a fpoiip 
.so Ini'lily selected for nirnlal halance as the picsent. 'J'lic coniempoiar\ 
"smindncss” classilicaticms were .3 /f’s and 16 L's. Examination of their trait 
assli_nimcnts should ^ivc li^tht on the iiatts ardiicli contribute in a “soundness" 
judj,nnent. Actually there is rather little divcruciicc fiom par. It is natur¬ 
ally considerable in tlie casc-s of Ilnsic I'crsoiiality lliirhly Integrated and 
Basic Personality Less Integrated, but the listisig of two such cascs under 
IfPII seenis all hut a contradiction in terms, and calls for clinic.al scvminy. 
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At or nculiitiMy (liffL*rin{» frnni pjir, arc UylP. SFyl, DJ\1, JS, SI, Cl, CL, 
and I/IT, 'rhe pdsitlvi- associatinns are the heavy (scmantii:) one with 
Basic Personality Less IntP}^ 1 •aled, 14 :2.8; niui the lesser hut well-marked 
ones with Luck of Purpose aiul Values aiid [dcatumal, 12 ;4.2, and 9 ; 4-0 
respectively. The one significant negative association is the semantic one 
rvitli liPII. There arc a number of negative trends that should attain sig- 
ni/icance with more cases; vSiich as Vital Affect 0:3.8; Physical Science 
Motivations 0:2.3; Social Science Motivation.s 0:3.3; Human Values 
0 :3.fl. 'J’liiis, from the general adjustment statulpoint, the ideational com¬ 
plex lu'ie leans to the unfav'or.iblc; the interpersonal trait.'; Shy, Asocial, 
Sociable are neutral; while favorable trends arc present for larger social 
intorostSi in Praclicul Oganiwni*, Social Science Mtrtivatioi’i.4, Human Values, 
Seltzer (’4.^) hiis given special uttciition to the jiresent traits as related 
to a body-huild feature tcmicd Weak iMasculinc Component (cf. Moiitoii '45, 
j)p. 82 ff). From this standpoint, the most striking deviation.^ from the 
groui) £is a whole arc the excesses that Weak Masculitie Component sliowis 
in the traits of Sens{tivc*Affcci, Inhibited, Cicative*[ntuitivc, and CLilturnl, 
'The number of times each of these is paired witlt Weak Masculine Com¬ 
ponent, witli the amount of cluincc expectation ("psir") is given in Table 3 

TABLU 3 

'I'rjiit Ooclirrcncc E-xpectntioii 


Sensitive 

AfFett 

1(1 

4-6 

liiliiliilcd 


10 

S.2 

Creative 

laiiiiiivc 

5 

1,7 

Ciiliiiral 


12 

S.7 


Seitz,cr finds this further reflected In the fields of academic concentration 
chosen by these individuals, where the ratio of occurrence to c.xpectatlon is 
in tile area of Natural Sciences, a 3 :8 .3 deficiency of Weak i\I:isculiiic 
Component; in the area of Arts, Letters, and Philosophy, a 16 : 7.9 exce.s.s. 
He ohnervcs a deficiency of these individuals in respect to a career plan for 
llusine?s. 'The present data show a pairing with Weak Masculine Component 
in two c'.tscs, against a i>ar of 5.9. 



IV. RKLA'noK 'ro Ml'N'rAL ^n;As^lil:Ml•,N■|■ 

’I till' piociil wiitiT was ii-'si^iu'd llu* lask nf ni.ikiiif: vniiniiH (ii'iciniiii.i- 
hiins in linin' (itiaiihliaiilc asinrls uf iiuMihil fuiKhnii.-' Allliniijih ific .m’a 
lovcri'd ID tlip'c lias liccn coii^idiTinl, aiul is hero fonml, tn hr laitrcly iiDlr- 
poiulrni of “(D'lsonalily" fiinctioii-j sn-i-allrd, (lir [iichfiii C(intliiinn« air in 
soino rrspccts favnraMc for olisc-Tviiin siirh rrlatinusliip as may rvl'r. C.*ri- 
tain of die tiaiu ;uc hy (Udinitioii amcciiunl with iiiU'llviUial attinuk', r.ir., 
Creativi'-IiiiuiuM'i Ciilhiral; nllirrs iimcli Irss s<», r.n.. Hmlahlr Anlononiir 
I'kmclinn-, Inhihitnl. Mi)yri>vi'r, ilu' vniivnn hnr i*. widi Imi imr i-\iirnii' 
of the laiipr. A liiicf rxaininalioii nf ilickc irlati<)iiv|i(p> piai ilirn lir oll'rinl 
for till' pir-nU inamial. 'I'lie I’rnrial pioiTiliiio is lo i.ikr up in Micrrs-.iiin 
tlic’sr mnrr ipiaiilitativr ‘‘psyolioinrlrir" fraiuics, «lrM'rit'iiH' rhr rrlalimi 
wliicli certain more rclrvaiit iiiemliris nf (hr ii:iit'>ei'ii‘s Molaiii in racli. 

Ai.nii a-Vmuiai. 

'riiis is the fiiiu'lion most elosrly eniresiintiiliii^' (<i die (Niininnii eoiiecplioii 
of IQ (cf. W^'Ils and Savajrc, ’4.t; also llnnion '45, p. I-IS), ^[nle specili- 
cully il is concerned vvitli eftVclivenr<s in numaiiinii vevlial relalimi'kips, niul 
is iiiorr weighted (or alertness than fni hieadili or depth of intellect. How 
do participants rated sis mitslandin'i in various itnus of the tiait-seric' com* 
parii in rrsiicct to this function, with each other and vvilli the ttroii|) as a 
whole? 

I'or the .IIK' soundness classes the central tendencies of link mcastne are 
lit par tliroiijiliom. The distrihutions, especially in the C ckos show a hi- 
iiuidal tiaidcnc.v: this iiuiy he pnittrcssive as one reaches less adripiate adjiisl- 
mciit levels; controls may he availuhle to chock this pniiU. It is as tlimi^li 
less iideiiuatc adjiistmeni weie apt to Ik* associated widi irlatiNcly lii;;h or 
low }Q levels. A rraee of this is also ptesi'iit in the ;dphii-\ri hal disiiiliu- 
tion for Haste HeisoiuiUiy la’ss Intetjrated, hui cenliul tendency is u( par. 

In the case of Sensitive v\ffect, tile aliiha-verhal disiiihuiion is clearly 
skewetl toward die hiph end; of the 41 cases involvetl, 10 are oiu* sipiua ov 
iiiiirr aliovc the general collcpc mean. *1 liis teiuleiicv is of inlcrcsi foi its 
occurrence in ti nniUipie choice, lixeil answei function id tlir Inirllecl. 'i*lu* 
conception of sensitive affect previously outlined would aiijdi ratlirr to 
creative intelleclinn, hut here it seems also to favor the selective (imilriplc 
choice). jNow it has appeared fioni other studies with this maieiial, that 
du‘'-r creative and selective iiilelleclual fiinelions do not jun a I'liiallel coiiisc; 

■'I’lir niiiri' tliiailed dlsriissiiPii of iiielhnds, »(. Wills, '^5. 
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the vei' 3 ' liigli selective intellects tending to perform less well in a creative 
test. Sensitive Affect does not then as such predispose to L'lcativc activity, 
but is similarly favorable to slrillcd routine functioning. As Kempf (’41) 
has put tlie matter from a different angle: 

... Its superior sciiHilivciiesa Eor disciiminating n'cak stinndi, hence 
ha Kcnac of importnuce of minute ditTercnccs m causes nnil cifcct , . . 
make the lesser vartaiicMta of tKis type from tlic (liirdy uoriu eKcciHlonnlly 
fitted , , hence its pnpulaliait propartion is (cicrcasicd in the. skilled 

prolcsahuis and clerical vocations. 

“^riic Vital Affect scores arc substantially at par for the general Study 
Kioup, tlioiigli it is well to keep in mind that their alpha test .scores wtuild 
themselves run snme half a sigma above those of the College as a whole. 
Hland Affect has a .similar central tendency, hut the dl.strihution is more 
regular, and the range is smaller. 

Dominance of Mood shows a flattened spread in alpha-verbal, 

that is to say a temlency for this trait to be shown at the extremes of the 
nljilia-vcrhal (listrilnition, such as was remarked in connection witli the 
"sduiulncss” classics. ‘Witliout distinctive features arc tlic alplia-vcrhnl dis- 
tribiuiniis for Illll, VOR. SI, IDL. PSM, SCB, VGC, LPF. Verbal 
Facility shows a slight c.xccss in the highest ranges of verbal-alpha, hut central 
tendency is clo.se to par. Inarticulate runs but slightly below par, with an 
especially regular distribution. Even the small and specialized Crcativc- 
liuuttive gruup covers the same range as the others, though the test scores 
would rui\ higher by perhaps a tiuaricv sigma. The Creative-Intuitive trait 
has, ns already indicated, no simple relation to formal test functions. 

Alpua-Numher 

As the name implies, this lest series is organized .along the lines of the 
prccc<ling. hut deals with (inantitalivc processes. In the soundness classe.s, 
tile (li.stributiuns arc similar to the verbals,• but the C cl.iss is nntablj' regular, 
with .nil e.xcess of ca.scs at the high end, such as is not seen in the verbal func¬ 
tion. 'I'liese cases invite clinical scrutiny, with the suggestion tluit this 
feature may occur with greater frequency among tJiosc still less soundly 
integrated. The corresponding Hasic Personality Less Integrated group, 
luiwcver, shows only a trace of this tendency. 

Like its verbal counterpart, alpha-number gives a llattened distribution 
for SVA, but the skewing to the high end is reduced. Sensitive Affect seems 
to iiiHiiencc the nunc subjective, verbal, rather thuii number operations. Tlic 
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Vitiil Affect f^roiip is analn llarirncil, with its crntial fciidcncv a Hide liii'ln'r 
tliiui /(w the vci'hal sericsi a result diHicult to uriileistand as yet. 

Mood-doiniiiancc is u^iiiii distiiimiislied for the lliilne's. <if iix alplia- 
mimher distiiliution and e^ccss of cases at the liij'Ji <'nd. 'I'hr POR si-orr> 
run slitthtly higher for alpha-immher than for the veihal counteipait; and 
the flaUcncd distribution, skewed to the hifth eml, appears a^ain with Srlf- 
conscious-Introspcctivc. With Crcalive-tntuitive it tends in the olher *liu e- 
tion; as licrc conceived Creative-Intuitive is defimtely vohal, not a (pianlita- 
tive function, and nmnlter facility is at n tliscoiint. An e\ei-ss nl hiuh sco.es 
is found witli I’hysical ScleiKc Motivations, as one would .'mficii)ati“. In¬ 
articulate on tile olher hand, yields a niarke«l excess towar<ls its low < nd, 
hut this low end is itself relatively hiuh; only two of the dd c:m‘s involved 
have scores hohnv the licneral mean for al|>lia-niiinhei. In \ eihal I'aciSity tm 
the nther hiiiul, I I individuals scnio one-lialf si|>ina or niori' lulow this liinil, 
thoui'li the tot(d ranges tci the IukIusi sccircs, and tlic diffcience of the 

moans does not roach statistical ‘‘siunificiinco/’ N'eihal I'acility appear^, how¬ 
ever, luoi'C heavily diseminted in alplia-mimher than is lnariieiihvteno->s. Jdke 
its vorhal conmmer, alpha-miinher Is ropresemed iliron^luiut its rantte in Lack 
of Ptirposc atul \^ilues, iind slum's no dcinirtiirc ftoni Jinnip mirjiis. 

ViiuiAi.-NuMui-R Ini)i;x 

It seemed desiralde to state the lelationship per imliviiiual, of the scoits in 
tlifi verbal and miinher portions of the present alpha test. 'riic Index 
used for this purpose is the verbal score divided hy die* niiinher score. In 
the presciu ptipidalion, the vchal scous run somewhat hi^'hci than the mim¬ 
her .scores; the average h»r this index approximates 111). In a siiecilically 
techiiicid scliool, the rcvcisc would pruhaldy acrain; tlie mateiiid cind in 
Wells and Savage (’4.^) suggists a figure in the ncighlunlioud of '41. 'i'hc 
higher this ligure is, the greater is the vcrhal tendency as coiupaieil witli 
the (|iuin[iiacive. 

'rile ipiestion is whether' this verbal or quanritativc tendency slious ;iny 
sjiccial relaUnns-hips to memhers of tlie present trait-seiie.-. 'The .//iL 
“soiindiu'ss" classes distribute in substantially similar fr^liion; ‘-ingiilaily. 
there uppearB loss spiead of this index in the (! class. It is thii^ iinpossihlc to 
look tipon extremes in either direction of this functitui, as [i liability in 
“soundness," for the range here represented. It is still niuic than pos-iihlo 
that “uIl^ounll" individuals would show' gicatcr tcmleiicy to cxticiiii's in 
either direclitin, Naturally, ilic material tlirous no liclit on this point. 

Coi re>poiulingly, the Htisic Pcisonaliiy categories, P/‘ll and liPl., •-how 
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suhstantially similar fiyures, sipmas approximafely 15. Sfiisitivc Affect sus¬ 
tains the sliphtlj' verhal trend of llasic Personality Lcs.s Integrated with a 
mean index of 116, sipina 25, more spread lliaii this function usually shows. 
The same is true of Mootl Duiniiiaiico, llioiipli tlic spread is somewhat Ic.ss, 
sipuia 19. For Vital Affect the index is substantially at a\'er:ipe, and the 
spread substantiall 3 ' less, sipnia a little under 13, For Selfcon.scioiis-Intio- 
spcctive the iiuic.v and spread are apain increased, the situation about as in 
^lood Dominance. For Creative-Intuitive the index is inercasetr Lo 126, 
with sipina of 16; hcarinp ont the verbal conception (tf the Creative-Intuitive 
trait. Similarly, Verbal Facility pives the liiplicst {most \'crhal) ratio ob¬ 
served except Ci'cati\’e-lntuilivc, llO; the Cfi of its difference from Inarticu¬ 
late is 2.+9. I‘pr roiUr/f, Physical Science j\I(»tivations yield the lowest 
ratio here ohsci'vcd, lOS, and one of the sniallcst spreads, .sipma 12.^"* A 
nearlj- identical sitimtion is preseiiteil for Inarticulate, which bears out the 
I'clation.ships of Inarticulate aiul Physical Science Motivations elsewhere 
noted. The figures for Duck of Purpose and Valuc.s arc at averape. 

"While the iicnds arc consistent, the differences arc nbvioiislj' small, ^vith 
tittaininent of stiitlstical sipnlUcance only for sucli extremes as between Crea¬ 
tive-Intuitive and IMiysicnl Science iMotivations. 'J'he clinical sipnificanee of 
the vci'hal-(Uiaiititativc dichotomy is scarcely an open qucstioji, and is often 
eon^'enientlJ' available throuph such comparisons us S/JT and MA'I' scores, 
ur the verbal and quantitative portions of the corresponding ACE procedures. 

Thus, a greater facility (jf women as compared with men, in dealing witli 
multiple choice material of a verbal type, has long been accepted. Some 
light on the basis of this difference may be derived from tlic findiags of Selty.ev 
('45, p, 4.1), as to the behavior of these tests in his Weak-Masculine Com¬ 
ponent group, altluingh he cautions that ‘'wcak-mascvdinc" must not be 
considered as cquivulent of “siamg pynic.” Wcak-MascuUne lUics, 

however, show a comparative facility with the present vcrhal tests, and a 
difficulty with correspomlinp number tests. This is clearest for tlic follow¬ 
ing functions, cited for differences between means in Strong and Weak 
Masculine Components, with critical ratios thereof (based on PK) (Table 4). 

It may be noted that while this difference in the allied Sclinlastic Aptitvide 
'Fes-t is less clear than for Alpha-Verbal {CR 2.28 as against 3.94), the 
difiercncc for the corresponding Mathematical Attainments Test, in llte oppo- 


“"'I'liL- UincreiKc ill vcrh.it-mimlicr inilcx for llie iiicuns of Pliysical Science Motiv.i- 
lUill'. ancE Cieativc-EiUoitive yields a cruirni ratin «f 1.5R; tj\iUe lUe most "sii'f'b'- 
cani" (iilTercnce among those observed. C'riiiral ratios of present reference are 
based on .standard errors of diifercnce. 
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>itf <iiiccti(in <if cdihm*, has !i jjrailr iif sinnilKMiK’i' -imilar In iliai fm Aljiha- 
Nnmhcr (dR 2.24 as af^aiiisi 2.12). Heie it seems periineiM in nnie that 
Alpliii-Niiiiil)(‘r eoiwists in larpe part <»{ emiipiiialiniiiil niaieii.il, in ivhiih 
wnmeii are nnt at the tlis-.ulvamane that appe.iv*- in miiueiual lu.ueiial n( the 
“I'easnninjx" 


.^(■ifiu..\sric- Ai'TIti'iii, 'I’lsr, l’•,77' 

{I'llinres fioni Cnlh-j'e Kecnuls Ojlue) 

'riiis is a teliiieil test tvf faeilily in «!calinn uiih veihal suulinU, imihahlv 
more invnived with achievement tlian a pieilmninantly speeij ti^t nf llie 
Alpha tyjie, luit less than those of vocatnilan ranter. 'I'heu' is no loason tn 
iinlieipaLe a relminiiship with the “soninliiess'’ elasM's ami none is founil; in 
all three classei^, the distiihiiiinii of the S.I'J' rations has a simihir ranj.'ie 
aiul forni, 

The oiitstamlimilv Ideational (IDI.) type t»f individual, liowcver, mils 
nlxniL a half si^ma higher than the Stndv ;>uni]) in ^mieial, nearly :i si^nia 
lii^dier than the Cnlle^c impulution as a whole. 'Phe t'lihural ^rniip 

lU’inN hijiluT .still; there is a imtahle excess of scores /.'• siVma and iniiir 
above tlie iteiieral collcjie population. It is especially to he iib'Cived that this 
S./T mean .scoie is for ilie Cicalive-lntuitive uniup actually nnt i|iiite as 
hi^h as foi the Jileational; in eoii'-onance with the imporlant ediicaiional 
priiieiplc that iniiltiple choice (fixed answer, closed end) tasks do not leacli 
the iiuellect in its creaiive functions. 


MaiIIXM.VUCAI. A'lTAINMhNl'.S 'PlST. MA’J' 

(I'ilioro from Cidicpe Kecords (fflice) 

'Phis is a lest coriespondimr to SJ'I\ lun dealinti with qiiimtitaiive insteail 
of veilial fiiiiclions. In relation to snuiiJncss classes, it hchaves somewhat 
differently from S.i'J’,- the (J class |i:iv a flatter distiilnilinn, the li class fs 
(listinmiislied liy an excess of llie liinlier df.77’ scores. I'he ./ class does not 
have iis share of rliese hijiher .scores. 

'Phe Ideational jiroiip rales rilnmt half a si^ma lower in M.IT tlian it does 
in SJT. A \'»‘rhali/cil conceptitm <»f Ideational, anti ilii* iiariicolar w;i\ in 
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whicli tills uroiip was selected, can both contribute to this. On the other 
hand, the Vhysical Science Motivations grinip have in ^fAT the iilLMitieal 
mean score that the Ideational ftvoup have i»t SA’T, again about a sigma 
higher than the gciici'iil College population for this test. In tlic iM.ithc- 
inaticnl Attainment Test, the Plwsical Science Motivations mean differs 
from that for Ideational with a GR of 2.77. 

Vocabulary Range 

For the soundness classes, mean and sigma arc substantially at iiar for the 
AfiC groupings. But there is some deficiency ot the highest rocabnlary scores 
in the A class, and the C class has a deficiency in the lowest vociibulary 
grades. Vocahiihny range is more environmentally conditinned tiian is tlie 
verbal alertness function of the Alpha Lest, and a knowledge of words 
rather thiui of tilings or of one’s fellow-men is n recognized pattern of 
“escape.” 

In the trait-series proper, Vital Affect is at par both as to score and 
spread. Ihactical Organizing has a very .slight excess, .and a .simihnr reduc¬ 
tion in spread; the deviations of Selfconscious-Introspcctive arc in the same 
direction hut minimal in amount. Even Creative-Intuitive shows a vocabu¬ 
lary excess of only .some 5 per cent, with iiormni spreatl; though 1111.5 5 per 
cent equals nearly a sigma, and is among the larger psycliometric differences 
related tu these ivuiis. A critical distinction is presented between Verbal 
Facility aiul Inarticulate. The means arc about half a sigma apart; the 
higher score indeed attaches to Verbal Facility) but tlie difference is luirdly 
what tlie delinitions (pp, 154, 155) would suggest (6'R 2.41). 

CoNni:.v.SED Rorscjiacii, RHSi*ON.sn NuMBiia 

In tin's procedure, the regular Rorschach cards arc used, hut the response 
time is limited to one minute, and the cards arc victved in the normal orienta¬ 
tion only. ^Fhe general effect of this procedure for a group of this kind is to 
iliininish the response number by about JO per cent, and to make the jivcragc 
ratio of wlioJe to detail responses about I : 1,6. 

Vital Affect individuaLs yield a relatively large mimher of responses, their 
mean lunng about half a sigma above the generality. The apparent meaning 
of this is inodilied b}’ the consideration that the Just-So group also ranges 
about a quarter-sigma in the same direction. The proportion of FT re¬ 
sponses among tliese Just-So individuals should be a critical datum. Nor do 
the Inhibited group show a reduction that might be expected, but arc also 
somewhat above pai'. The largest response number might be looked for in 
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ilio C.’rc:tli'\’C'IiiHntivc jinuip; tlu’V air iirlnallv mi a pai with V’ilal jMXrii 
Init with a much ^rcalcr spirtul, l.l insiciLil of ilir that t<' 

most (if thfM' function?. Especially ciiiwal in fills icspci t is ilu* compari'-nu 
of Iiiiiitioiilatit iiiul Vrthal Kacility, 'I'lirc arliially icpn-rni ilio rvtK'iiKS 
(ll)^crv(•(l, 24:32, (^R 2.52. Htit it will hr clear tliat I'Csi'oiisi' miiuhrr, 
\vhilr symptomatic, is far from ilia^^nosiic for the traits. 

CoNniLXsin Korsciiacii, UicnKtss (Ihmu. 

In the railicr Rorscliacli liiciatiiTr, a ainsidrialilc role was plaw'd In ihi' 
(.(uicejit of Koarlation, cuslomailly rrnilrird as “cnnsli ictioii” ; i.r., a rp-iu ial 
poverty of ri'".|i(iiisi; (for futllirr discussion, of. Klopfrr am] Krllcv ’42). 
No corrrspomlinti nerd serins In have bren frit hir a catrjl'iiy to ili notr it', 
opjiosite, alt]ioii(»h ilicrc were allusions tti a ccurelativo Dihitici iiiii/. 'J'hc 
reason foi' ihis may l»? that tlir Interest of woiLcts with tlic mi’tliiul has cen¬ 
tered heavily upon (umlitalive dirfereiitiatHin in rc>ponM; pall<‘ins, with lef- 
cvciice to differeutialuuv <d largely non-ii\tellccl«al trails. 4’ho i elation of 
the piesent material t(( the vaiious currrlations that have hecn pioposcd in 
this field, is a topic that calls for separate trealinciil. On the other hruul, 
there soon appeared a need in material such as the present, to reduce these 
various lesponse p.ittcrns to some coiiiiiioii dciionnnatoi of “how much,'’ 
in ii (iualitati\'(' sen'-e, one seemed to make of the lij^uves, irrespective of h.al- 
ancfs hetween Color, Mewement, cic. So far, this remains at tlic level of 
a sinii>le rating, as essay examinations aie rated, «n an >7/ff7n scale. Mainly, 
the f'larle is assiuncd on the basis of developments in Color, MtnTinenl, 
Oriniiialiiy, and Orizanizalion. Naturally there la a [»ood deal of association 
with rc5|)()nse mimlier, luil discrepancies arc loo impni tant for response nuin- 
her to sciA’e as a criti'iinn for the Individual ease. 

Ainon^t the soundness classes, there is a sliKlit trend to higher raiinp;s in 
the (J cla<s, 'J'his is not stt much an excess in the uiipcr licluiess ^^ladc, ns 
(Iclicicncy in the lower ones. A ^radc below l)-\- is assj^^n(•(l only once ainoiin 
the 33 paiticiiiaiiis involved, 23 times amonc the 157 ,7 ami 77 paiiicipanis. 
Abilin arises the ciuestion how far such a trend lo ;iifali'i' richiie>s would 
luihl for decreasing' “stnindne.ss" heyund the limits of lolciaiice in the present 
Study. Scrutiny of such control material as is availahlc may clear up this 
point. Theoretically, Sensitive Affect should yield an excess in tlic richer 
grades; it clearly does not do so, which poses a pioblem upLin which further 
study is again more prorilnblc than present rationalization. 

\'ital Al'fcct distrihutes at par with ratings over tlie entire range. It is 
sliglitly richer than llland Affect, which lia*. If) om of 30 ratin^'^ of J) or 
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beloAv, Avhcre Vital Affect lias 3 out of 37. Hut tlie smallness nf tltc tlilTcr- 
ence is more critical tlian its tlircctioii; meJian ratings vary only as C and 
6'-)-. N(ii- are tHscinctivc features in this rc-spcct presented by the tiait- 
groups JlIH, PSAI, sen, f'l', IDL, nr PGC. Only in the ease of Cix-atiie- 
Intiiitive is tlicic distinct tiend torvards the higher ratings, especially in the 
nbseiicc of ratings below C. 

Difficult Hlock. AssEMni.iES 

Of the test functions here considered, the coinprehension of space relation¬ 
ships is best represented through the live more diflicult of tlie Harvard IMock 
Asscmhlics, With rcfereiKe to various categories of tlic trait series, this 
function hfhaves as folhnv.s: 

'I'be v'icnsitive Affect group yiehls a mean score of 58 seconds, differing 
negligibly from the general average, with a somewhat smaller sprciul, Tlie 
Jiist'So L'i'oup is sinulat as to mean, hut its spread, consistent!}', is but little 
over liiilf tJiat in the norm group (sigma 16.4). 'Die Ideational giunii 
ngiiiii scores siihstantially at pur, us does the lurgely overlapping Cultural. 
'J'hc critical .situation here is with Physical Science Ulotivatlons, where if 
nii}'\vlier(‘, .siipcrior [icrformaiice should he shown. 'Die meun is actually 
the fastc.st (if those observed, and the spread relatively small (.signui 17), 
but the margin i.s negligible. Scores for the Asocial and Sociable SC'P group.s 
arc substantially at |iar. 

'riiiis the clseivlierc indicated relationships of dealing with things ns against 
dealing ivitli ideas or other persons, arc not sustained in respect to this 
related test procedure. It is not impo>-slhlc that more thorough e.xploration 
of the function would conform more to the supposed iinttcrn, but the rcla- 
thinslup can hardly he coiLspiciioiis. As things stand, tlie tiata testify to a 
iclative iiiilcpcmlencc of iiptitude aiid inclination. Tlie inclination, the 
(liiiifulf toward the phy.sical or mechanical universe evinces some (negative) 
rdiitioiiship towards ideational and social traits; but among corresponding 
ttfiiitiiiles , less interplay is shown, hixtriiisic factors may well be at work 
here; incchariiciil [lursiiits are in average less rcputuhlc in the local culture, 
tlian ideational one.s. 

As a criterion of profit from current academic contacts, may be consitlcrecl 
the iierceiitagc of courses given a “High Approval" rating (cf. Savage, ’45). 
Kor tile participants in three successive 3 'ear groups, the percentages of tliesc 
High Ai5pr()\'als are cited by Savage as 36, 32, 29 (Wells ’45). 3Vlien tliese 
I'.'itings are cijn.>:i(lcred by Soundness classes, or by trait assignments, tlie only 
deviation of prc.scnt moment is with the small Creative-Intuitive group, ivlio 
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slum' (.'•'iicciiilly lew idstaitL'iN tif Hi'l'Ii Ap|'M>val. I'llis ini';lit In- 
on ilic jzroiinil of (IciiiaiicU h\ ilii- inii’llnH ir|oivi’tii(‘tl. In ilii‘ 

material fu’U' <*xainiMcil. a hMulfiicy may I'c miUal, ro fliizli .Apinov.il 

mojc fuanK'udy to toaeUrt-i iU;vi\ tu ctmr-^iN, \lus diU'j’n.'i'n.i* In'inir pAHiv:\»l;\\ly 
niiiikcd for tln‘ Cicarivc-Intuitivc 'Flip follnwiiU': ('I'al'li’ ^ixc' 

tile freiiupncics of Ilitih Approval cniirsp ratiniz> whirli aic -HI ja’i rrnt 
and aluivp, for paiticipaiils wln> aic hi various triiit-k,-la"iJi\alioii-., L'niii- 
paialilc friMiupiuits for tpaclicr approval air pivpii in tln‘ ailjaoi'ni onlmnii. 

TAHir. 5 



e'lllirSI'M, [IIT I'Plil 

'1 'll tier*, 1 

.SdniiiliU'ss Clasi .1 


5 .’ 

.Soviiuliit’ss t'lass H 


29 

}-(MiiiiliU''s C'lass 

3 » 

3 ’ 

Vila! AlFi'ci 

as 

41 

Illand Alfi'cl 

JS 

30 

Siaisitis’f Airci'l 

39 

39 

Ideauiinal 

n 

Sfi 

('iilliii at 

3 r> 

■19 

l’ri’iitii’c-liUiiiii\ 1 “ 

8 

42 

Shy 

ai 

2 S 

vS(irial)le 

•12 

5-1 

I.iii k Ilf I’lirpioe ami ValiiPs 

as 

31 


(Tlius tlip nil'll Apjiioval ratiniis pxcmli’il tlu* crliical prnpiiirion (40',.' ) 
of all course ratinizs, in .IS per I'piir of fliosp in SutioilnC''^ L’las> .1: in 
2H (MT cent of those in Soiinilness Class //. 'J’o ’ris'iclii'is. Class .1 nave 
coinpaiaide appio\al in ppr criil of it> iiuiiiltei ; Class l{ ^ave this appiosal 
in 20 por eenr of its niiniltpr. ) 

'Die total sample ui\itu: lisP (o tin* ahovp cihspivarious is relatively -mall. 
As elsewhere indicated, it inclinles but partial aiul vaiiahle seiznumis of the 
lanifes in the ilitTcaeiit limctioiis studied. I'mlei such L'iieiiinstances oh'Civa- 
(ioiis like lliese seivi* indeed In open fields of intpiiiy. Inn findiiijz- aie not 
to lie looked on as ieiuesentaiive of lai'i'er oi dilfeieni populations. Moie 
specirically, siihsiailtial ciiiielaiious, not found here, should he evpejted 
between trails like Idealiiinai or Ciilliiial ami ilie coiiveniional intellii.'eiue 
tests, if we coold ha\c iiicusurts of tlii-iii to co\pr their iani;es aniDiii: noiiiial 
peiiple. "J'lie same would be true of Vcil)!il hAicility in its triveii dcdriilion, 
thoiiizh much less so if it were iziven a coimotarioii of loipiaciu. (Inly an 
upper ciust of these ideaEional traits in repiescfiied auioni: all ilie ]>resiMt 
paiticipants, wheihee they are idcationally desimialed m not. On the other 
hand, a wide lao^e of Physical Science Motivniions i- leim-si’iitcd anioiii; 
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them, and the block assembly test used hardly picks it up Rt all This may 
be taken to typify the issue between the two types of data; the traits, which 
mtlier denote attitudes, and the tests, which are here concerned with 
capacities, aptitudes, oi' achievements. Wide differences of opinion, not to 
say prejudice, exist as to the weights that should he given to these in the 
assessment of career fitness, The present e.\pcrieiicc, within and outside of 
the Study proper, has been marked* by a growing estimate of the extent to 
which attitudinal factors like incentive, fi.xity of purpose, and direction of 
interest, are able to compensate for apparent liabilities in the areas to be 
readied by aptitude measurements. Much remains to be done in the fields 
of aptitude-achievement, perhaps more in basic abilities of the idcas-things- 
persons order than in assessments of specific occupational skills. But the 
greater need appears to he for relinenicnts in the assessment of normal 
attitudes, somcwluit along the lines on which Kuder lias contributed a sub¬ 
stantial beginning, Other bases, concerned with principles rather more than 
with techniques, are also taken up in a succeeding chapter. 



V. TRAIT INTERRELATIONS 

Chapter TT discussed the conceptual status of the several trait designations, 
Unstable Autonomic Functions, etc., mentioning certain relations to other 
variables of the research, especially the ABC "soundness" classifications. (For 
a discussion of relations to body build, cf. Hooton '45, pp. 93-102.) The 
present chapter takes up the relationships of each trait, Unstable Autonomic 
Functions, etc., to its congeners.®* 

For each trait there arc accordingly presented («) pairs observed which arc 
clearly in excess of the chance expectation, {b) pairs similarly observed 
which are clearly deficient in relation to the chance expectation; but except 
as specified, only where the conditions yield a CR, derived as described, of 
2 or more, 


Unstaqle Autonomic Functions {UAF) 

Sensitive Affect {SVA) shows a 16 :6.2 excess. The relationsliip of these 
processes has long been recognized (and its nature long disputed) but its 
present expression might well be larger if the criteria could be further refined, 
especially in the direction of separating out the various autonomic functions 
for differential instability. As already hinted, there is no reason to look upon 
the various autonomic functions as equally related to "sensitivity of affect," 
even in its more usual sense. 

^Tlie simple way to express the relationships of pairs such as these, is by the ratio 
between the observed times a given pair occurs, and the number of pairs most likely 
to Dcciii* by chance. This, however, does not express the likelihood that such 
a relation would also occur by chance. The criterioii maiuly used here is[ a critical 
ratio determined by "an approximate but conservative estimate of the square root 
of cbi-squarc’’; the normal formula being the diOercnce of observed and expected, 
divided by the square root of the expected (developed in the Harvard School 
of Puhllc Health; recommended for these purposes by Dr, C. R. Doering). This 
formula yields a critical ratio lower than more elaborate procedures. "When this 
critical ratio is greater than 2, it follows that the Chi-square of the corresponding 
fourfold table is greater than 4.” Occasional effort is made to deal with instances 
where CR by this method is lower than 2, but the presentation generally is concerned 
with the instances where CR is 2 or above. Some calculations were also made by the 
stand.ard errors of percentages (Garrett, H. E. "Statistics in Psychology and Edu¬ 
cation,” 1941, pp, 226-229). Data in the form here available do not lend themselves 
relevantly to analysis by groups larger than pairs (e.g. ‘‘clusters”) whatever the 
statistical feasibility. 

In a sufficient number of cases, critical ratios above the present 2,0 limit will them¬ 
selves occur by chance, n risk assumed in any statistical inference, In a universe 
where there is no association, the standard Chi-square procedure is expected to 
yield, by chance, S per cent of critical ratios over 2. In the present universe 29 
per cent of the critical ratios are above this limit, their significance being further 
safeguarded by the aforesaid conservatism of the present procedure as compared 
with the normal Chi-square formula. One must be prepared however, for occasional 
“significant'' associations which it is impossible to rationali7.e, 
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Inhibited (IHB) shows again an 18 :6.8 e.\cess. It will be recalled that 
JHB docs not lierc refer to motor functions, but Is defined as more of a consci¬ 
entious self-restraint. The problem is as elsewhere, the nature of the relation¬ 
ship; some autonomic ovcractlvity would be a natural reaction to conflict 
situations which the quality of JHI) would set up- On the other hand, if 
one’s nature is such that a large amount of energy is dischavgcil autonomi- 
cally, Inhibition as above is a natural manifestation at voluntary and intel¬ 
lectual levels (cf. alao under Inhibited with reference to Sclfconacious-Intro- 
spectivc, p. 193). 

Selfconscious-Introspcctive (S/) shows a 19 :9.1 excess. This may be con- 
sidtred to have much the same dynamic as the UAP/IHB relationship. It 
can be also, that increased organic sensations accompanying mnilceJ auto¬ 
nomic activity, have their own capacity to focus the subject’s attention 
“inwai'd.*' 

Physical Science Motivations {PSM) shows a 9 : 4.5 excess, Why a person 
of PSM characteristics should tend to autonomic instability is baffling. It is 
more conceivable chat XJAF should turn one in the direction of PSM through 
a negative association of its own with social traits.^* Vet, except as vrith 
Sh}' (e.\cess for HAP 13:6.6, p. 199), these associations {UAF/ASC, 
XJAF/SCB) do not appear sufficiently pronounced to meet tJie present 
criteria of significance. 

Self-Driving {SDR) shows a 15 :5.0 excess. This rchitionsliip, with a CR 
unusually high for thcvse data (4.5), is scarcely one that W’ould have been 
predicted. Yet it is capable of understanding, if one keeps in mind, as one 
should tlu'ougliott, the specially selected character of the participants. Tliere 
is no question that UAF is a liability for sucli a group, and requires 
to be specially compensated to restore one’s capacity to qualify. SDR is an 
attribute eminently fitted to do this. Their association in this way is of con¬ 
cern to the putative emotional tie-ups of autonomic processes. As previously 
indicated, the SDR coiuple.x is one figuratively well expressed as "cold 
strength," What is a person so characterized doing with VAFf Probably 
it i.s indeed an exceptional association, and relatively few XJAF'% without it 
get into this Study group. The important thing is tliat the two are not 
mutually exclusive; outstanding \JAF can and here docs exist In the absence 
of an average development of the affective life. 

Vital Affect {VTA) shows a 1 : 7.3 deficiency; there is but a single indi¬ 
vidual in whom the two are combined. This is again of critical concern to tbc 

^'Because the unstable iiidiviclusil seeks things, with their more formal and orderly 
processes, where he is not exposed to the provonation of autonomic distiirb.inccs. 
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status of tile autonomic functions as carriers (to say nothing of initiators, 
James-Langc) of emotional functions. We appear to be dealing with two 
types of emotional expression; one implicit, autonomic; the other explicit, 
summed up as Vital Affect; and either developed at the expense of the other. 
In the VTA person the physiological processes are better integrated for pur¬ 
posive conduct; XJAF is observed where they are not so integrated. 

Basic Personality Highly Integrated (BPH) 

It was remarked earlier that the associations between these trait ratings 
is complicated by the varying standards which applj' to them, Probably this 
is most disturbing in the present instance, with BPH. As noted, this trait is 
assigned to about two-thirds of the present participants, and must be assumed 
to cover a considerably greater range in its function than is the case with 
other traits. The median rate of assignment in the categories not concerned 
with Basic Personality, is 46 (17.3%). It must therefore be assumed, and is 
so stated psj'chiatrically (p. 133), that it takes a considerably greater degree 
of sensitive affect to rate SVA, than of basic personality iiitegratiun to rate 
BPH. Such disparity is much smaller between most of tlic traits, and less 
disturbing, but the effect here is largely to break down the significance of 
relationslivps positive or negative, that subsist towards tlie other traits, which 
are more distinctively “outstanding.” Of various traits examined, only 
three show relationships to BPIT, within significant limits. 

Practical Organizing {POR) shows an excess of 74 ;56,5 to which the 
large number of cases accords significance in CR. Of the 95 cases of PORj 74 
were BPIT. POR i.s apparently one of the principal criteria for BPI-l."^^ 

Asocial {ASC) shows a deficiency of 7 : 14.3, the natural converse of what 
is found for Basic Personality Less Integrated, and a similar situation obtains 
with Lack of Purpose and Values. 

Unstable Autonomic Functions gave a negative trend just outside signifi¬ 
cant limits; weaker positive trends were indicated for VTA, PGCj iiCB, 
PDA. .and JS- 

In both basic personality ratings, and ihcir near congeners the soundness 

-“All tlie value judgments in data like these ("well-integrated," etc,) are subject 
to the concept of cultuial relativity. Such tei;ms do not have similnr meanings in 
all times and places. As Kempf and others have pointed out, less kinetic but 
more sensitive types may'^ be the better integrated for secure, stable, easy living 
conditions, Nor need vve expect that in a Hindu culture for example, the association 
of UPH and POR would be anything like what it is here, Cl and CL might well 
replace POR as a criterion of %vhat that culture regards as sound integration. (Cf. 
also for the Arab culture, T. E. Lawrence’s memorable passage {Seven P'lUnvs of 
IVisdom, p. 42) beginning, ‘‘Arabs could be swung on an idea as on a cord, . . .”) 
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classifications, one may note that the lower extreme, llasic Personality Less 
Integrated (C) is more clearly differentiated than tlie upper, Basic Person¬ 
ality Highly Integrated {A). The A soundness class was twice as numerous as 
the C class. The UPL category to follow, is clearly separated frotn BPH, with 
a considerable neutral area between, but there is nn differentiation of inte¬ 
gration levels for the 153 cases that make up BPPL Apparently, though we 
are moving in that direction, we are not yet so .sensitive to outstanding effec¬ 
tiveness of basic personality, as we arc to its shadings towards lesser degrees 
of organization. If we had a selection of the 38 best integrations among tlie 
whole 257, as BPL represents the 38 judged least integrated, wc could antici¬ 
pate degrees of association possibly more marked than are shown with BPL. 

Basic Personality, Less Integrated {BPL) 

Associations with this 9 ategoi- 3 ' arc the natural opposite of those with Basic 
Personality Highly Integrated and somewhat stronger, because BPL repre¬ 
sents a group selected for maximum tolerable deviation from the standards 
set up, while BPPI represents relative conformity to them, already men¬ 
tioned foy its negative association with Unstable Autonomic Functions. 

Vital Affect (VTA) records only one assignment of tlii.s pair of traits, 
against a chance expectation of nearly eight. The impression is confirmed 
that the basic personality ratings are only less heavily loaded witli judgments 
of tlie "affective'’ life, than with the social. 

Sensitive Affect {SVA) yields an excess of slightly over 14 :6.5, much 
smaller discrepancy than with Vital Affect but CR is higher, owing partly 
to a larger number of cases, and partly to what seems to the statistical lay¬ 
men an fii'tefact of the data, which sends up CR when it Is the expected cases 
which are fewer, rather than the observed ones. 

Bland Affect (BD/1) is penalized in significance by this consideration, 
falling outside limits, though with an over 2 ; 6.9 deficiency. It is no mat¬ 
ter for surprise if BDA turns out the least vulnerable of the affect groups. 

Jv\st-So {JS) is distinctive in failing to meet its quota here as well as in 
Basic Personality Highly Integrated, and by an only slightly smaller margin. 
The cases of JS arc concentrated in the sixty-odd individuals who ranked 
between the BPH and the BPL rating. This argues against a proposed 
ranging cf JS ns a basic personality category in its own right, representing an 
overplus of the integrations constituting 'BPH. 

Creative-Intuitive {Cl) has a 7 :2.5 excess. This accords with the com¬ 
mon view of the association of creative faculties wnth less stable general 
integrations. 
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Asocial (ASC) has a 10 *.3.6 excess. It renews the ciuestion of semantic 
I'ather than actual correlation. But it is probable that in these cases there 
were more positive indications for the BPL vatingt otherwise the cases would 
have gone into the middle group, as with Just-Sn. 

Human Values shows a nearlj' I : 5.9 deficiency, barely within 

significant limits, for the same reason as with VTA. These two categories, 
vital affect and social adjustment, represent the main "carriers of thfc load" 
for the higher integrations of basic personality and for the closely allied A 
class of "soundness." 

Lack of Purpose and Values (LPF) could again raise the questions of 
semantic correlation. Its 25 : 8.3 excess yields one of the highest CR'& in the 
material. Only 13 individuals, about one-third of the total BPLj got into 
the BPL group without it; as there were but 16 individuals who got into 
the BPH group with It. It must be remembered however that BPL still 
represents a fair level of Integration, and LPV cannot be considered to repre¬ 
sent as such a tendency to disorganization, may in some sort even protect 
against it, in the fashion of Bland Affect. Those who cherish few values, 
harbor few conflicts. 

It remains to be seen how far such characteristics as tlie above are valid 
for organismic stability under stresses, as this is whnt Basic Personality 
essentially denotes. War conditions have provided special validating circum¬ 
stances for the present ratings in Basic Personality as well as other traits, 
and they are separately considered as such (cf. Heath, pp. 101 f¥.; Hooton 
pp. 171 fif.). It is also an-open question in what respects an immediate 
objective test of this basic function is given in the experimcnt.al stress pro¬ 
cedures as developed by Ligon, Murray, and others, ns well as various ex¬ 
pressive movements; but the outlook in this direction is promising. 

Dominance of Mood {DM) 

Verbal Facility (VF) furnishes an excess of significance, 17 : 7.4. Inarticu¬ 
late balances it with a. corresponding deficiency trend of 1 :5.7. The question 
is raised as to whether the more articulate individuals do not thus receive a 
liigher rating with respect to this variety of emotional process. Where there 
are marked changes in the facility of speech, this consideration is especially 
pertinent. Consistently, there is an excess for Cultural, 17 : 8.6. 

Physical Science Motivations {PSM) shows a trend to deficiency repre¬ 
sented by a ratio of 1 :5.1. As in the case of Inarticulate, there is but one 
individual in whom the traits coincide. It is understandable that mood 
dominance would be unfavorable to the objective thinking implicit in PSM. 
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Certain distastes iov this ficlrl in persons who show psychometric aptitude foi 
it. may be well accounted for on this basis (cf. Heath, p. 90, case 4). 

Dominance of Mood is by definition scarcely compatible with Bland Affect, 
but one case of coincidence occurs, a deficiency of 1 : 7.4. Such apparent con¬ 
tradiction can be understood onij' through the specific case. 

Vital Apfrct (7'T/f) 

Sociable (SCB) yields the most marked positive relationship sliown by this 
trait. The two traits are assigned in nearly' the same luimbcrs, and are 
paired in a little over half the cases. It may surprise some that they arc not 
more associated, as tliere is no question that Vital Affect makes one in 
general both more agreeable and effective company. 

Human Values (HF), a trait closely allied to Sociable, shows an associa¬ 
tion also well marked, 17 :8.l. It will be recalled that the trait docs not 
have the implications for comradeship that are carried hy Sociable, never¬ 
theless the presence of J'TA seems to predispose in its direction. 

Practical Organizing {^POR) shows an association less marked, no more 
than 29 :19.2 excess, but significant through its larger number of cases. 
Selectional factors may operate here as with Sociable; VTA contributes to 
one’s effectiveness as an organizer of others’ activities, and would make one 
more sought after in this capacity, This is what POR e-isentially denotes. 

Social Science Motivations {SSM) shows still significant though less 
marked association, 15 :8.9. Note that here the actual human contacts 
implied are reduced. It seems that this association with VTA must be in- 
divtct, through the medium of “clustering” with Sociable and Human Values. 

One u£ the clciucst negative ussociations is with Lack of Purpose and 
Values; a 3 : 11.3 deficiency, well within significance. As with Inhibited 
(see definition and comment, p. 142) it is borne out that VTA is concerned 
with life attitudes as well as with the behavioral patterns in whose terms it 
has been defined. 

Bland Affect {EDA) appears incompatible with VTA in tile material if 
not by definition; there is no case of their meeting in the same individual. 
It may be observed that this is not the case with Sensitive Affect; the asso¬ 
ciation is negative, 4 : 8.9, but just short of the statistical criterion; there 
are four individuals in whom SVA and VTA are paired. 

Inhibited (/HJ5) and VTA arc also practically mcompntihle. They seem 
to meet in one individual, to a chance expectation of 9.9. As may be recalled, 
IVIE is here not an overt behavioral function hut move of an attitude, and 
behavior resembling VTA can sometimes occur as a superficial compensation, 
as perhaps once in this material. 
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Inarticulate (1/JT) is also incompatible, there is no instance of their coin¬ 
ciding, 0 :7.3. One may recall the stress laid in definition, on the opposite 
speech habits of VTA. 

SHY relates to VTA practically as docs its near congener Sensitive Affect, 
above; negative, but not quite within significant limits. Neither statistically, 
does Asocial, tliough with a 1 :4.7 disparity; as VTA cannot easily Uc dis¬ 
played save in a social setting, even the single coincidence observed is 
remarkable. 


Bland Affect (DDA) 

Unstable Autonomic Functions {U.ilF) .shows nothing like the deficiency 
that would be involved in a hypothesis of the traditional James-Langc type. 
Actually there are four pairs against a chance expectation of 6.4. The 
relation to Basic Pev.sonality ks in the expected direction, slight excess for 
Basic Personality Highly Integrated and a 1 :3.4 deficiency for Basic Per¬ 
sonality Less Integrated. As noted, UDA^s Incompatible with Vital Affect 
and with Sensitive Affect; Dominance of Mood included one pai'ticipaut who 
is also assigned DDA, against a chance expectation of 7.3. It is clear that 
BDA serves to characterise those whose affective-emotional reactions arc 
comparatively undeveloped. 

Bridging the interval to the trait-cluster of more intellectual activities, 
Verbal Facility also does not combine with BDA, against a chance expecta¬ 
tion of 8.3, and negative trends arc observed for the intellectual congeners 
SI, IDL, Cl. Cultural has the most marked negative association in this 
grouping, a 1 :9.7 deficiency. 

The more active social traits also show significant deficiencies. Sociable 
rates 1 :9,9, Fluman Values 1 :7.2. With the traits of the affective-emo¬ 
tional cluster, the as.soclations of BDA may be looked on as largely scm.Tntic, 
but this cannot be claimed for the intellectual and social spheres. BDA 
docs not furnish a soil on which the richer ideational and social life develops, 

Of the fewer significant positive associations the strongest is with Inar¬ 
ticulate, a 24 : 6.4 excess. The two traits occur in roughly similar niiinbers 
and coincide in two-thirds of the lAT cases. Inarticulate is, of course, the 
substantial converse of Verbal Facility. 

Asocial {ASC) as a similar converse of Sociable, shows an excess of 9 : 4.3. 
The other trait in tliis group, Shy, is practically at chance expectation. The 
meaning of this is obscure, since Shy implies an affective development not 
readily compatible witli BDA. 

The most interesting of these positive associations i,s with Physical Science 
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Motivations, a 1+ ; 5.7 excess, 'fliis coinplcments the above negative associa¬ 
tions of dealing with ideas or other persons^ by a positive one for dealing 
with things. How far this is by individual inclinations, or fatife ete mhn.x, 
calls for clinical scrutiny. IJiit reference may be had to a situation previously 
mentioned for Dominance of Mood. One can get along witli a inininium 
of objective thinking in dealing with ideas (unquantitated). Dealing with 
one’s fellows requires somewhat more, but dealing with the phy.sical uni¬ 
verse requires the most. It accordingly represents the universe where EDA is 
at its greatest relative advantage. 

Sensitive Affect (SVA) 

Already noted have been the significant associations, positive with Unstable 
Autonomic Functions and Basic Personality Less Integrated, negative with 
Bland Affect. There Is an excess of 12 :6.2, for Self-Driving, probably 
to be understood as in the case of VAF; SDR helps to offset tlie liability 
of the other trait. For the rest they are most prominent in the intellectual 
sub-scrics. The excesses arc in the following ratios; Sclfconscious-Introspec- 
tive 24:11.1; Ideational 17:9.2; Creative-Intuitive II :2.7; Cultural 
25 :9.2; Verbal Facility 19 :7.9, no CR under 2.5. The obverse of Verbal 
Facility, that is Inarticulate, tends to deficiency, 2 ; 6.2. Of the 16 cases 
assigned Creative-Intuitive, 11 are also assigned SFA. That Is to say, the 
sensitivity to associative bonds in the thought sphere which is the basis 
of the creative-intuitive, has gone along with an oversensitivity in affective 
response; though as is quite undctstamlable, affective sensibility docs not in 
any such way involve the intellectual correlate. Relations to projective 
functions (e.g., Rorschach) as well as more quantifiable mental processes 
will be of interest for these cases. There is a further 14 ; 7,5 excess for 
Social Science Motivations, which can be similarly understood on a common 
“ccrcbrotoiiic" basis (cf. p, 212). It “makes sense" more readily than the 
association of SSAF and ViLnl Affect. 

Other trends that may be noted are towards negative association with Prac¬ 
tical Organizing (11 : 16.2) and Pragmatic (9 ; 16.9) ; {ilso to Human Val¬ 
ues (3 :6.9). With Asocial and Sociable the associations are nearly at par- 
It is thus observed that Vital Affect disposes towards dealing with other 
persons, Bland Affect towards dealing with things, and Sensitive Affect to¬ 
wards dealing with ideas. 

JUST-So (JS) 

This is a category di.«;tinguished for its independence of the others in the 
series, Its only significant association is positive with Inhibited, approxi- 
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mately 13 : 6.7. Of the 35 JS assignments and 49 II-II] assignments, die 
traits thus meet in 13 cases. The special meaning of IHB may be ruealled. 
One can understand that IHD would frequently limit behavior in a Just-So 
fashion, but not so well that Just-So traits should associate themselves 
specifically with the "moral** scrupulosities here subsumed under IHIi. Of 
tile 35 individuals rated Just-So, 28 are rated Basic Personality Highly 
Integrated, against a par of 20.8; two are rated Basic Personality Less 
Integrated, par 5.2, The remaining five were placed among the "indistiuc- 
tivcly integrated" group (p. 139), par 9.0. 

Self-Driving (SDR) 

This trait was previously distinguished for its associations with Unstable 
Autonomic Functions and Sensitive Affect. A similar relationship with In¬ 
hibited is indicated in a 16 :6.9 e.xcess. One could understand this in two 
ways. An excess of SDR is needed to maintain Hie inhibitions, and ns with 
XJAF, it is required to boost individuals with such limiting traits into a "nor¬ 
mal" group. This may indeed be its principal role in the material, for its 
other positive associations, somewhat less marked, ace with Ideational, Self- 
conscious-introspective, and Shy. No semantic hactor can be involved here, 
and the associations should be undei-stood as pertaining not to people in 
general, but to a group selected as is this one. Again there is no coincidence 
with Greacivc-Intuitive, but the chance expectation is only 2.2. 

Inhibited (IHB) 

Cuinineiit is already made uii this tnilt's sigulficant positive associations 
with UAF, JS, and SDR, and its negative one with VTA. The 
excess of nearly 23 ; 12.4 with Sclfconscious-Introspective is not surprising, 
but the dynamic is questionable. Abstracting Hamlet’s remark about con¬ 
science and cowards from its value-connotations, the purport is that where 
a personality is capable of adjusting itself in the comparatively facile SI direc¬ 
tion, it readily develops inhibitions about dealing with the environment in 
a more objective way. At the same time, nothing is more comprehensible 
than for an individual already inhibited in external contacts, to develop 
satisfactions of the autistic level represented by SF. Clinical study may 
clear up genetic relationships for individual participants, and this is one 
of the cases where partial correlations may be of marked subsequent service. 

SHY has .a somewhat stronger association with IHB, an excess of 24: 6.6. 
IHB denotes mental attitude rather than conduct pattern, and by their defi¬ 
nitions, SHY is practically a resultant of Inhibited plus Sociable, A manner 
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in which this could arise was discussed under a previous Jiciuliiiff ul Asocial 
(p. 160), that is, underlymg Sociable traits modified by inhibiting nurtural 
factois. Sociable itself shows a 3 : 10-5 deficiency towards IHIi, but it is 
worth noting that there nve three coses where the two uve combined, SCB 
motivations being, comparatively, strong enough to break out of the SHY 
level, 

PRACnCAL-OftOANIZING {POR) 

This trait shelved significant positive associations with Ihisic Personality 
Highly IntegraLecl, In the subsequent material it is (listinguisbcd by nega¬ 
tive associatians in the ideational complex of traits, the deficiencies being 
for Selfconsclutis-Introspeclivc 12 :24.0; for Ideational 7 :20.0; for Crea- 
tive-Int-uitivc 0 ;5.9; for Cultural 7:20.0. One might look for negative 
associations with Inarticulate and Inhibited but tlsesc arc actually close to 
par, as is the case with Asocial. A 3 : 11.8 deficiency is observed for Physi¬ 
cal Science Motivations, further cmpltasizing the special position that PSM 
seems to occupy in relation to the social traits. POR hero repre.scnt8 an 
"executive” dealing with other persons, as contrasted with ideas or with 
things; and the trait appears to be opposed as well as contrasted. 

Practical-Organizing and Pragmatic were paired in 64 of the 90-odd 
cases in which each occurred. This number would prohuhly be increased 
by a more precise evaluation of these traits, for by definition, Pi’actical- 
Organizing is in large part a conduct phase of the lucntnl Eittitude denoted 
by pragmatic, The two arc not, however, the synonyms that they could be 
taken for unless this distinction were made explicit. Sociable and Sliy, like 
Asocial above, also do not show associations that might be looked for, but 
are close to par. 

Selfconscious-Intrqspective (SJ) 

Significant positive associations have Keen demonstrated witli U/JF, SVJ, 
SDR, and IHQ; its only negative one so far is that wdth POR just mcirtiorvcd. 
In the remainder of the ideational sphere it shows affinitj' for Ideational, 
24; 13.6; for Cultural 23 :13.6; and for Verbal Facility 21 ; 11.7- The 
Cultural trait is a n.atural reaction to Selfconscious-Introspectlve; cultural 
interest furiiislies a content on which SI would feed. A conesponding nega¬ 
tive trend for Inarticulate, 4 :9.1 may be cited. The quesUon insvy be raised 
if the Si's wlio arc talkative impress an interviewer witli their SI trait, 
where tJie inarticulate fail to do so. It is not likely that the psychiatric 
experience involved would seriously miss this point; some occurrence of this 
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complication would be represented in the four pairings of Inarticulate and 
Selfconscious-Introspectivc that do occur. 

Shyness is somewhat implicit in the SI definition, and it is not surprising 
to find a 23 : 11.9 excess for Shy. Either could be re.active to the other j 
SI as fi defensive adaptation to underlying shyness, or underlying SI making 
one dependent on these ideational resources, with consequent failure to 
develop social ap^tudes. There are personalities in which there is a better 
outcome, for the association of SI with Sociable is at par {presumably in¬ 
fluence of Basic Personality Highly Integrated). But SI does not appear 
a gencrall 5 '^ successful technique of personality adjustment. It has a 22 : 14.2 
e.xcess for Lack of Purpose and Values, which the fair number of cases 
-involved brings within significant limits. As might be expected there is a 
negative association for Pragmatic, 13 :25.0. 

Ideational (IDL) 

Significant positive associations of this trait have already appeared for 
SVA and SDR and SI; ncRativc for POR. E.xplanation is needed for the 
lack of significant relationsship with Creative-Intuitive, tliough there is a 
6 : 3.4 excess; for considering the definitions, one could hardly be cre.ativc- 
intuitivc without being ideational. Apparently this common area of meaning 
tends to be covered by Cultural rather than Ideational. IDL has a 28 : 11.3 
excess for CL. By definition it is a sort of watered-down phase of Cultural, 
with less favorable connotations (p. 151). It furnishes a basis for Verbal 
Facility, with which it has a positive association of 19 : 9.7. Pragmatic 
has a definition Jtearly the opposite of IDLj but the two are paired in six 
cases, a deficiency of no more than 6 :20.8. Worth noting in tliis connec¬ 
tion is a corresponding negative trend towards Human Values, with de¬ 
ficiency of 3 : 8,4 (cf. remark on Practical Organizing and Physical Science 
Motivations, p. 194). 

Creative-Intuitive {Cl) 

Cl has so far demonstrated significant positive association with Basic 
Personality Less Integrated, and negative with Practical Organizing only. 
This may be attributed to its small numbers, for it is as distinctive as 
any trait of the series. It is substantially included within Cultural; of its 16 
case.s, 15 are also assigned CL. Ten have the Vcrb.il Facility rating, de¬ 
noting a 10 : 2.9 excess. Bearing in mind that VF alludes to oral facil¬ 
ity, tile question .is raised if this association is not heavily weighted by 
the interview conditions, which are especially favorable to f.acilc and free ex- 
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pression, Oral FF as a general social trait certainly need not be, and prob¬ 
ably is not associated in such measure with Creative-Intuitive, Pragmatic, 
a substantial opposite semantically, has a 1 ; 6.2 delicicncy; this seems close 
to tlie .attenuated extreme of association which is obtainable under the rather 
coarse ratinp; procedure involved. The small numbers make it no more 
than suggestive, but one would scarcely suppose that more than half the 
chance cxpectatioji would be also assigned “Lack of PuyDosc and Values" 
(2:3.5). 

Cultural {CL) 

The signific.ant positive associations previously discussed, are with the 
traits Dil'Ij SFAj SI, IDL, and Cl; the negative ones with BD/l and FOR. 
Amortg the remainder, there is a 28 : 9.7 excess for Verb.ol Facility; the 
positive associations of thLs order thus include the actively ideational traits, 
as well as Sensitive Affect and Dominance of Mood. There .are distinct nega¬ 
tive trends for Physical Science Motivations and Inarticulate, 3 i 6.7 and 
3 : 7.6 rcspcctivel]^, but the extreme of these negative associatiojis is wltli 
a close congener of Practical Organizing, that is Pragmatic: a 6:20.8 
deficiency. There is confirmed the affinity of the general ideational cluster 
with Sensitive Affect, and its opposition to the Practical Organizing-Prag¬ 
matic group. Tovv.ird the social series the present trait, like the ideational 
complex generally, is relatively neutral. 

Physical Science Motivations {PSM) 

Bland Affect and Unstable Autonomic Functions have thus far demon¬ 
strated a significant positive association with this trait; there is corresponding 
negative association with Practical Organizing. The special orientation of a 
liberal arts college group brings about a relative undcremphasis on this trait 
complex, in favor of the more strictly identloiial. An opposition betrveen 
the two that has already been indicated, comes out more clearly in respect 
to Tnafticulatc, where this trait shows a 12 ;4.5 excess, curresponduig to a 
0 : 5.7 deficiency for Verbal Facility (cf. Hooton *45, p. 151). It is this rela¬ 
tively vocal jihasc of the ideational ryhich carries most of FSM's opposition. 
Its relation to the social complex wa.*! somewhat discussed in a previous 
chapter (p. 151). There is marked deficiency for Sociable (I :6.8), whose 
strength is pcvlaaps more surprising than its dir«:tion. Corresponding excess 
does not turn up for Asocial, where it might be expected, but for Shy. 
The situation with Shy would favor interpreting the Interest in “things" as 
reactive; these would be individuals in whom good natural tendencies toward 
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socializing have been somehoAV modified nurturallj', and have tinned in tlie 
direction of dealing with the concrete rather than the ideational. Such a 
hypothesis awaits clinical scrutiny. There are, consistently, trends to excess for 
Pragmatic and deficiency for Human Values; 17 : 12.3; 1 ;4.9 respectively,^” 

Inarticulate {IAT) 

The significant excesses previously recorded are for Bland Affect and 
Physical Science Blotivations; Avilh an incompatibility towards Vital Affect. 

This trait is tlie substantial opposite of Verbal Facility, the deficiency 
being 0 : 6.4. Corresponding deficiencies for the social sphere are observed ; 
that for Sociable as 2:7.7, and a similar trend Avith Iliunan Values as 
1 ; 5.6. There is a well attested excess for Pragmatic, in the ratio of 
23 : 13.9. While he may have less occasion ^o be vocal, there is no reason 
Avhy a pragmatic person should be outstandingly inarticulate, and actually 
only about a quarter of these Praginntic cases are so, to the extent here 
considered, It is rather that tlie Inarticulate person does not get beyond 
discoursing at relatively pragmatic levels. 


Verbal Facility (FF) 

From this point on, it Avill be evident that the bulk of .significant relation¬ 
ships have already been cited. Positive associations for VF have included 
DM, SFA, SI, IDLj Cl, CL; that is, the ideational series generally, plus 
certain affective components. Previous negative associations are traits con¬ 
verse to the above, SDA and JAT, plus the concretely oriented PSM, 
Surprising is the lack of dissociation with Asocial, 4 : 4,3. One may recall 
that an asocial individual can well be motivated to more social reactions in 
and for this particular intervicAV situation. The only other relationships 
to be cited are the not unforeseeable ones of excess for Sociable 17 :9.9, and 
deficiency for Pragmatic 8 : 17.7- The latter complements the above nega¬ 
tive association Avith Inarticulate. Verbal Facilitj' and Pragmatic represent 
two basically different adjustment modes, and the u^^cr of one has little 
need of the other. On the other hand the affinity of Verbal Facility for 
Social Science Motivations, excess '15 : 7.9, follows rcasiMialily un that for 
Sociable, as does tliat for Human Values, 13 ; 7.2. 


“Pertinent to these findings is an observation of Trum.'in L- Ivellcv Ii iipjHnis 
that physical scientists, »is compared with other intellie®*'**?^ yiuuti', i-tpi i leindl 
rnther less difficulty in .'icijHsting to recent extremes of fasti*'* ^ nm-i 

resistant were found rather .tmong ideologists and social 

be characterized in the present terms by Ideational, CuUn**'^' " '"Hvt, 

Social Science Motivations, Human Values, 
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Shy 

This riait lias demnnstratcci special positive relationship vvitli UAF, SDR, 
IHB, SI, and PSA<f; conesponcling negative.ones have not appeared, and the 
only one for the trait series meeting the criteria of significance is with its 
partial opposite of Sociable. The deficiency is I : lO.l. 

Asocial (JSC) 

The positive asgociations demonstrated for this trait, have heen of sig¬ 
nificant level with Rasic Personality Less Integrated and Bland Affect. 
Corresponding negative association occurs with Basic Personality Highly 
Integrated. /JSC is thus distinctive as a factor in this basic cla.ssification, 

Its further associations are largely semantic, negative to Sociable, 0 :5.1, 
with a similar trend for Human Values, 0 :3.7. Food for thought may be 
found in the excess that occurs with Lack of Purpose and Values, 13 5.25 
actually just over half the JSC*s are assigned LPV. Dependence of enduring 
purposes and values upon luiman associations i.s somewhat more than a 
platitude, 

SociAnLii (SCB) 

Vital Affect and Verbal Facility carry tlic positive n,ssociatlong [ircviously 
cited for this trait; the ncgaiiva ones arc with BDJ, IHB, PSM. l/IT, Sf/Y 
and /ISC. Of the remainder, that with Human Values is the only one re¬ 
corded aa of present significance. Of those rated Human Values, over half, 
22, ate also assigned Sociable. Conversely to Asocial above, the association 
with Lack of Purpose and Values is a negative trend of similar proportions, 
7 pairs to a par at 12,0. 

pRAG^^ATtC (PGG) 

Positive associations have been recorded for this trait with POR and IJT; 
negative witli SI, IDL, CL. Cl and I'P; that is to say, ^vitll the general 
coinple.x of Ideational activity. It demonstrates no associations of die re¬ 
quired level with the traits remaining for consideration. 

Social Science RdioTtvATioNS (SSM) 

Altliough of fairly frequent assignment, significant positive associations 
for tills trait have been recorded only for Sensitive Affect, Vital Affect, and 
Vei'bal Facility, with none sufficiently negative. Only Just-So and possibly 
Practical Organizing evince a similar independence; for Bvisic Personality 
Highly Integrated is hardly assigned on a sufficiently "outstanding" base 
to be comparable. But as indicated in previous discussion, SSM is a rcla- 
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tively ‘surface” trait, and the independence is principallj' statistical; the 
motivations arise in too many different ivays to establish special relationships 
with any of the more fuiidainental characteristics. 

Human Values {HF) 

Positive associatiotis have been sufficiently attested for T'T/I, VF, and 
SCB; negative for BPL and BDA. This is probably another of the traits 
that woulcl have sliown sufficient association with Basic Personality Highly 
Integrated, if the assignment of the latter were more selective. 

Lack op Purpose and Values (LPF) 

Excesses have been previously noted for BPL, SIj and ASC, deficiencies 
for BPH and VTA; forming a pattern entirely consistent, if Utnited in 
extent. 

The trait-pairs which have becir considered were initially selected as show¬ 
ing on statistical inspection, likelihood that their critical ratios would be 
above the limit specified for significance. But some cases not so included 
appear worth examining for their intrinsic meanings; .is to whether or not 
any relationship is indicated for this material. Of all remaining pairs so 
examined, only one showed a critical ratio of 2 or more. This n'as the pair 
mentioned on p, 186, VAF/SHY, with the 13 :6.6 excess. A tlc-up of 
Unstable Autonomic Functions with non-autonoinic features elsewhere hinted 
at (p. 137) complicates the problem of which is reactive to the other. Espe¬ 
cially in the shy person, would social contacts bring Unstable Autonomic 
Functions into play. Or one who reacts to social contacts with the dis¬ 
agreeable concomitants of Unstable Autonomic Functions would receive a 
negative conditioning to such contacts, having the behavioral features of 
sh3’ness. 

One might expect that Sensitive Affect would be a considerable harrier 
to Practical-Organizing, but this is not especially the case. The deficiency 
is only 11 ; 16.2. Prictical-Orgaiiiziiig might here refer to ideas as well as 
persons or thing,s, and this aspect would not be so affected. 

In a strict conception of Asocial, the trait should have a clear negative 
association with Sensitive Affect, but there is substantially no associalion. 
One would hardly expect Sensitive Affect to have a positive association with 
LPV, here it is 13 :9.6. One suspects that clinical scrutiny would show clear 
associations in individuals, in both directions, cancelling eacli other out. 

The nature of Bland Affect should manifest negative associations with 
Selfconscious-Introspective and Shy. It docs with SI, in the ratio of nearly 
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6 : 11.6, but SHY is substantially at par. On its face this is all but a 
contradiction in terras, and cannot be elucidated save clinically. 

In a group of this sort, one might expect the Inliihitcd category to seek 
balancing factors in the ideational, but there appears no disposition to do this; 
the IHB/IDL association is practically at par. On the other hand, and 
perhaps more naturally, there are traces of sucJi association with Social 
Science Motivations; a 13 :8.4 excess. 

Practical-Organizing and Asocial should yield strong negative association, 
whereas they are very close to par; further indication that the “organizing” 
involved may be other than social- Clinical study and some refinement of 
the Practical Organizing category is indicated; it matters more than is 
provided for, what is being organized. 

Selfconscious-Introspective and Sociable .are not the bar to each other that 
might be supposed; the two behave as independent variables. 

As in the case of Inhibited, one could look for the SHY category to bal¬ 
ance its frustrations in the manner represented by Ideational, but it is not 
the case oftener than the two traits would coincide by cliance expectation. 

The small Creative-Intuitive category is also independent of the Sociable 
trait; as already noted, it ought hardly to show any lack of Purpose and 
Values and there are actually two such pairs, to a chance expectation of 3.5. 

The supposed social significance of mechanical inclinations leads one to 
examine dSC/PSM; their paired occurrence is exactly that of chance ex¬ 
pectation. It is more peculiar, and really invites sonic clinical attention, that 
Asocial and Verbal Facility are also paired practically .according to chance 
expectaticn, Verbal Facility is assigned on an oral basis, it is to be recalled, 
Such a situation would be understandable enough with Shy, but not with 
Asocial. 

Altogether this short scries discloses a number of relationships, or lack of 
them, that it is not easy to square with general experience plus the defined 
meanings of the traits; it is still possible that these can be cleared up by 
special studies of the case-histories. 

By way of summary, the following (Tabic 6) gives for each trait, all other 
traits which are associated with it positively or negatively witliin the present 
limits of significance {CR as above, 2.0 or more). Thus witli UAFj there 
clustered the traits BPL, SVA, SDR, IHB, SI, PSM, SPIY. Only FTA 
showed a negative association of this level. 

The negative social clusterings of Physical Science A'lotivations are brought 
into relief, as well as a general relationship of the affective sensibilities to 
ideational traits. Note the two-fold relationships of Pragmatic; on the one 
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(TABLE 6) 

Trait name Positive associations Negative associations 


Unslftble Autonomic 
Functions 

Basic Personality, Highly 
Integrated 

Basic Personality, Less 
Integrated 
Dominance of Mood 
Vital Affect 

Bland Affect 

Sensitive Affect 

Just So 
Self-Driving 

Inhibited 

Practical Organizing 
Self-conscious-Introspective 

Ideational 

Creative-Intuitive 

Cultural 

Physical Science 
Motivations 
Inarticulate 
Verbal Facility 

Shy 

Asocial 

Sociable 

Pragmatic 

Social Science Motivations 
Human Values 
Lack of Purpose and 
Values 


BPL, SVA, SDR, IHB, 81. 

PSM, SHY 
FOR 

UAF, SVA, Cl, ASC, LPV 
CL, VP 

POK, SCB, SSM, HV 

PSM, lAT, ASC 

UAF, BPL, SDR, SI, IDL, 
Cl. CL, VP, SSM 
IHB 

UAF. SVA, IHB, SI, IDL, 
SHY 

UAF, IS, SDR, SI, SHY 
BPH, VTA. PGC 
UAF, SVA, SDR, IHD, 
IDL, CL, VF, SHY, LPV 
SVA, SDR, SI. CX, VF 
BPL, SVA, CL, VF, SVA, 
DM, SI, IDL, Cl, VF 
UAF, BDA, lAT, SHY 

BDA, PSM, PGC 
SVA, DM, SI, IDL, Cl, 
CL, SCB, SSM, HV 
UAF. SDR. II-IB, SI, PSM 
BPL, BDA, LPV 
VTA, VF, HV 

POR. I AT 
SVA, VTA, VF 
VTA, VF, SCB 
BPL, SI, ASC 


VTA 
ASC, LPV 
VTA, HV 
BDA 

UAF, BPL, BDA, HID, 
lAT, LPV 

SVA, VTA, DM, CL, VF, 
SCB, HV 
BDA 


VTA, SCB 

SI, IDL, CT, CL, PSM 
POE. PGC 

POR, PGC 
POR, PGC 
BDA, POR, PGC 
POR, VF, SCB 

VTA, VF, SCB 
BDA, PSM, lA'T, PGC 

SCB 

BPH, SCB 

BDA, IHB, PSM, lAT, 
SHY, ASC 
SI, IDL, Cl, CL, VF 

BPL. BDA 
BPH, VTA 


liand with the executive-social trait of Practical OfRaiiizine, on tlic otlici 
with the opposed Inarticulate; both here find their negatives in the ideational 
cluster. A field-day for partial correlations is sviggested, but as has been 
noted, the data are not sufficiently quantitated. Furthermore, unless “per- 
sonaliti'” trait names are given more objective meanings than is commonly the 
case, such procedure easily strikes over into a study in semantics. In such 
cases it IS not the essential behavior of those studied that is being coi related, 
so much as the verbal behavior of whoever assign the traits. 



VI. PLACE IN SYSTEMATIC PERSONALITY EVALUATIONS 

The examination of those traits in the individual which the litcratuie com¬ 
monly includes under '‘personality*' was one of a numbev of divisions in 
this research undertaking, though it naturally occupied a pivotal position. 
In the organization of the research, it was committed to the psychiatrist. 
The purpose of this chapter is to study the ways of meeting such a require¬ 
ment, that come within the orbit of the essential technique of psychiatry; 
that is, the interview. A basic feature of this requirement is, however, 
foreign to the ordinary uses of p.sychiatry; that is, the data must be in 
systematic and to some extent quantifiable form. Unless this is so, they 
cannot be suitably integrated with the findings of other disciplines or com¬ 
pared with other groups. Up to the present, the principal developments of 
this nature have been made cither by psychologists, or by psychiatrists with 
major psychological interests and contacts.*^ 

Initial attempts at systematic descriptions are very naturally in terms of 
outstanding features. The work of John Earle (Microcosmo^raphy, 1628) 
was a case in point, as were the Characters of Theophrastus; a trait is posited 
(e.g., “A high-spirited man”), and a personality is described in whom tliat 
trait is outstanding; sometimes so specifically as to indicate that the figure 
is an actual acquaintance. The present trait-series corresponds in principle 
to one organized by Cattell (J. McK.) at about the beginning of this 
century. This formed the basis of perhaps the earliest attempt at statistical 
treatment of such data, (Norsworthy, ’08). In 1925, Floyd Allport pub¬ 
lished the first detailed schematization of personality traits in form for ex¬ 
tensive use. Since that time the number of such sclicmata has greatly in¬ 
creased. Chassell’s “Experience Variables’* (*38) are among the most 
elaborate; widely accepted today arc those of liernreuter, Kuder, and Hatha¬ 
way and McKinley (Minnesota Mnltiph.nsic). For further account cf. 
Mailer in Hunt (’44, pp. 170-213). 

Paralleling these developments were the schedules developed for psy- 


‘"A leccnc review of the general topic, very coinpiehcnaivc, ihoiigU somewhat 
dilfcrenlly oriented, in contributed by many anthoritie.s under the cclitor.ship of 
Hunt ('44) I It is variously cited in the present text; the bibliographies arc notably 
extensive. For review and crill«liie of earlier iisycbologieal wurku rcEcicnte sliuiild 
be had to Symonds (’31). This deals with an exploratory period, characterized by 
experimentation with wide varieties of devices, with something of the overemphasis 
on “method" said to be characteristic of the local culture. Projective pioceiUircs 
were practically unredognized at that time; and their influence has had no small 
share in the increased perspective and insights that have subsequently been achieved, 
Thu enduring values of the earlier work arc derived chiefly from the breadth of 
its search for "objective" procedures. 
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chiatric history taking. In that direction G. S, Amsdcn ('23), August Hoch 
(*13), and Adolf Meyer were pioneers In this country, and their influence 
pervades this aspect of contemporary psychiatric teaching (cf. Whitehorn 
’44). Such an approach differs in two essentials from the above psyclio- 
logical; (rt) The emphasis is dlfFcrcnt, leaning towards tlie patliological; 
(i) it makes few or no demands on quantitation and in consequence re¬ 
peatability. Ill theoretical basis, and in content, the psycliiatric approach 
is the stronger; in method, the advantage Is clearly with the psychological 
procedures.^® 

In an undertaking like the present, the goal would be to achieve the inter- 
comparahility of the psychological approach, while preserving the more search¬ 
ing features of the psychiatric. Up to this writing the most successful 
attempt to do this is represented In the study by Hamilton (’29), on 
marriage adjustments. If similar procedure could be followed witli material 
like the present, its meanings would increase.^ 

Hamilton's work began with the organization of a properly comprehensive 
and directed series of interview questions. To maximize eciimlity in presenta¬ 
tion these were not given orally but in written form. The one interviewed 
then responded orally, and wholly in hU ow'u words, with no limit on extent 
or freedom of response. The Interviewer took sufficient notes. Aside from 
differences demanded by the topics, the order of information was similar to 
the present, certainly not less intimate; the time cunsumed per individual 
was somewhat less, and the content far more accessible. Hamilton was 
thus a prophet and a master of the “structured interview.” 

When one deals, as did Hamilton and the present rescarcli, with com¬ 
paratively intelligent and not xinsophisticated persons, the above, is a most 
advantageous procedure for data-gathcring. Technological advances have 
made complete recording feasible (cf. Rogers ’42) ; ciicumstances must de¬ 
cide if the added complications justify themselves.®® But the technique of 


“But in evaluating a sclicrtia of personality description or analysis, it is wise to 
oak oneself “How has this system l>een applied to the understanding of human 
beings in face to face relationships? Cnuld it have hecn set up without personal 
knowledge of any nf the individuals on whom it rests?" 

“At the inception of this Research n rising (nnd since very dlslingnishcd) psy¬ 
chiatrist was sounded out with a view to doing this work, lie dcmiured on the 
ground that he “didn't see bow one could talk with them," It would be invidious 
to look on this as olliei than a rationalization; but it is noteworlliy that this 
ratiunalizaiion should have been offered as pertinent. 

'"Also one should consider the part that can be played by written response, with 
its marked economies of time. The "autobiography" would be of limited service, 
but much of Hamilton’s method could doubtless be reduced to writing*, cf, written 
response in Rorschach and other proiective methods. 
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gatliering data must nnt be detached from that of processing and presenting 
them. In the research here dealt with, the data were gathered in substan¬ 
tially free Interview. The current yield is, as already amply clear, tlie 
presence of certain traits as “outstanding" (not if their absence is outstand¬ 
ing). More gradation than this is often desirable, as well as the clearest 
definition practicable of what the gradations denote. The items do not 
need uniformity among themselves as to the amount or nature of this 
gradation; Hamilton’s data made varied demands in this respect, and liis 
treatment illustrates ways of handling, adequate to all but very special pur¬ 
poses. A reworking and extension of the present trait-series (Heath ’45) 
uses four steps throughout, but as yet there is very little material based on it. 

An advantageous feature of tlic trait system put forward by Mur ray (’38) 
is the series of ''questionnaire" items that accompanies the discussion of each 
trait. Actually these items are given in the form of statements ("Expres- 
sionaire’’), as seems now to be increasingly preferred to the direct question, 
as in, c.g., Bernreuter. The effect of such items is to clarify the trait concept 
in the user’s mind in a way that definition can never do. For this reason, as 
well as from a comparative standpoint as such, it has seemed desirable to 
review certain sources of such items in their relation to the present trait 
series. As concerns Murray, common areas may be looked for in the series 
given in Table 7. 

Early trait-classifications were of general reference, to humanity at large, 

TABLE 7 


Murray’s trait-name ‘ Present trait-designation 


Affiliation 

Sociable 

Anxiety 

Unstable Autonomic Functions 

Autonomy 

Asocial 

Cognizance 

Cultural 

Conjunctlvity 

Practical Organizing 

Construction 

Practical Oiganizing; Physical Sci¬ 
ence Motivations 

Disjunctivity 

Practical Organizing 

Ego Ideal 

Selfcunscitnis Inliospcctive 

Emotionality 

Dominance of Mood 

Endocathection 

Cultural 

Exocathcctlon 

Pragmatic 

Exposition 

Ideational, Verbal Facility 

Extraception 

Pragmatic 

Infavoidaiice 

Shy 

Intraceptinn 

Selfconscious Introspective 

Inviolacy 

Asocial 

Order 

Just-So 

Seclusion 

Asocial 

Understanding 

Cultural 
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oi at least as much uf it as the author could envisage. Those now current 
are uniformly and explicitly directed to more special pavposes. Among these 
later authors, Strong nddressed himself to the matter of vocational choice; 
Bernrruter to particular adjustment types; Hathaway and jMcKinley (Min¬ 
nesota Multiphasic) chieAy to pathological syinptoin.s: ICuclcr .igain in a 
vocational direction, though nn more fundamental theory than is embodied 
in the Strong series, Kuder’s work represents as far an advance in these 
directions as is available as yet; both for conceptual validity, and ‘'practical 
organization." 

Partly with a view to clarifying the meanings of the jnesent categories, 
as well as indicating means to assess them, review is offered of the schedules 
of Bermeuterj of Kuder, the Minnesota Multiphasic, tlic Guilford Martin 
Personnel Inventory 1, The fVatson-Fisher Inventory of Affective Tolerance, 
and the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors G4M1N with classification 
of items according as they refer especially to the various traits of the present 
series. Latitude in classifications like these must alway.s be conceded 
for iiiJividiinl items, but titc tliffcrciitial emphases appear valid and of interest 
as source material for study of tlie present traits. 

A typical item in "personality inventories" concerns tlie jircscnce or ob- 
sence of a quasi-neurotic symptom, and a comprehensive catalogue of these 
may be compiled from them. In comparison witJi pi-esent trait-series there 
is, accordingly, relative emphasis on autonomic function, on the affective- 
emotional life, and on interpersonal relationships. T))e intellectual life is 
comparatively untouched, as are the broader attitudes concerned in the Inst 
four items of the present series. The Kuder series distributes its emphasis 
somewhat evenly, chiefly upon the trichotomy of dealings with persons, things, 
and ideas. 

Mote in detail; for specific inquiries as to autonomic function, Unstable 
Autonomic Functions in the present series, one should look to the GAMIN 
or the lUinncsoca inventories. The Inventory of Affective Tolerance also 
embndies a few items; the Kuder and the Guilford-Martin Personnel In¬ 
ventory put their concerns substantially elsewhere, 

TJie Basic Personality ratings (Basic Personality Highly Integrated, 
Basic Personality Less Integrated), arc functions ratlier of a coitiplctc 
Inventory score than of specific items. But typical emphasis is so heavily 
on the less acljustivc traits it is hardly suited to distinctions in the degrees 
of personality integration among the present participants (as denoted for 
example in the A, B, C classes of Ch. H). Neither does the Kuder aim 
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directly at such distinctions, though it may give leads on them in the balance 
of the scores that make up its profile ratings. 

The affective emotional sub-series (Sensitive Affect, Vital Affect, Blantl Af¬ 
fect, Dominance of Mood) Is well represented in all these schedules except tlie 
Kuder, most heavily in the hdinnesota nnd From a precisionlst 

standpoint, one may wish to recall that Sensitive Affect in the present scries is 
a narrower concept than would elsewhere be understood by the term sensitive, 
as applied to the affective-emotional splicrc. Such a sensitivity would be 
represented in the present conceptions as the opposite of Blnnd Affect, DDA. 
Ill this sense, the range of liD/J has a very large reprcsentsition among the 
schedules now under scrutiny. Kuder pa.sscs over this aspect, as over lia¬ 
bilities generally, but it has a good sampling of Vital Affect items, as do 
Bernreuter, Minnesota, .and GAMIN. Minnesota is the best source for 
items bearing on Dominance of Mood; these arc more sparingly found in 
Bernreuter, and Inventory of Affective Tolerance CVVatson-Fisbcr). 

Among the intellectual functions, Sclfconscious-Introspcctive has no con¬ 
spicuous representation anywltcre, tliough a lew items may be picked up in 
Minnesota and G.iAIJN. Apparently it is too well iiuellcctualizcd n trait for 
relevance to an inventory intended to be generally serviceable. But iiotc its 
represetitation in Murray, whose material comparatively resembled the 
present. As uniformly in that sphere, Kuder is the best source of Ideational 
items, though they occur also in Bernreuter and Minnesota. As might 
be expected, Kuder is practically the sole source for Creative-Intuitive, and 
Cultural has but a sparing representation elsevi'here, as In Minnesota and 
GAMIN (but considerable In Murray). Previous mention was-'inade that 
the present liberal arts setting led to playing down the role of the Physical 
Science Motivations complex. In Kuder, its items nearly etiual the combined 
total assigned to Cultural ( Inarticulate, and Verbal Facilit}’; Inarticulate is 
little found anywhere, least in Kuder. ^ 

With regard to the interpersonal sub-series, Shy and AbocIeJ get slight 
mention from Kuder, and liberal attention from the other sources considered. 
Bevnveutev, Kudev, and Minnesota are better sources for Sociable than the 
other "inventories." As already noted the life-attitude traits, like tliose of 
H.Tfiic Personality, represent concepts with which the scliediilcB having the 
‘‘persunality Inventory” orientation cannot well concern themselves directly. 
In the Kuder they are largely represented, especially Human Values. Only 
in Bernreuter and Minnesota was found a sparing occurrence of items di¬ 
rectly referable to "Lack of Purpose and Values.” 

So much fur illustrations of data-gathering In this field. The further 
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consideration is what one wants tlie data to do; such objectives as aliead 3 ’ 
indicated for Strong, Kuder and others. In Murray’s work the trait system 
i-s oriented to psychodj'nanifcs; with Sheldon and Stevens it is espcciallj' 
concerned with relationships to body-build; with Lewin it was largely the 
rendering of certain psychopathological concepts Into a form academically 
assimilable, and susceptible to experimental refinement. In the present in¬ 
stance the proximate function is to study relationships with data from asso¬ 
ciated disciplines in the immediate research; e.g., physical anthropology, physi¬ 
ology, measurement of higher mental functions. Though rough orderings of 
the traits are possible, and from time to time alluded to (ideational .siibseries, 
interpersonal subsei'ies), it is explicit that there was no underlying conceptual 
scheme of the order of Murray’s or Sheldon’s or Keinpf's, Also the special 
nature of the group in which it originated led to emphasis onc-sldcd for 
general application; in Freudian terms a mere token recognition of id-func¬ 
tions, and a relative overplay of superego. 

No one person, and no one school has sufficient cxpeiicnce of the range 
of Jiuman attributes to originate an inclusive schema whicli will not have 
important inadequacies. The best thing to do outside one’s own territory 
is to follow someone who knows his way around there, and try not to stumble 
too often or too heavily. 

For a proper foundation to purposes like the present (rhat is to say, sys¬ 
tematic account of personality for correlating with otlicr and generally more 
quantifiable data on the human organism), one should begin with certain 
basic concepts, applicable over the general range of organic behavior. Many 
advantages from this standpoint attach to formulations by Kempf (’41). The 
next step is to insights derivable from Sheldon and Stevens (’42). Together, 
these take one through id and pretty well into ego functions. Then one docs 
wisely to study Murray, for the searching categorization of functions at or 
beyond the ego level, as well as an understanding of attempts to reach them 
experimentally. Finally, so much of Kurt Lewin as will not have been 
previously covered from other standpoints, and Gordon Allport for gencial 
perspective. Thus one derives an iiitelliKcnt strategy (cf. Rosenzweig '44). 
For tactics, Hamilton already mentioned, will be the most general!}' prac¬ 
tical guide; especially Murray and Lewin will have something to .Ttld, ns the 
available resources permit. 

The essence of Keinpf’s Contribution is a wider view of the “anabolic- 
catabolic” functions, energy storing versus energy releasing as basal attributes, 
not to say determiners of behavior. The dichotomy is pervasive; comparisons 
of plants with animals, herbivores with carnivores, men with women are the 
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Simplest and most frequently madc.®*^ Functions up to and liicUicling the 
“basic personality" level of the present trait-series are well represented as 
varying balances of these quasi-anabolic and catabolic functions in a given 
individual. It is, essentially, variations in this functional balance that con¬ 
stitute the "personality" differences that arc from time to time pointed out 
for insects and other arthropods.®® Different breeds of dogs are especially 
instructive from this standpoint, and though differently oriented, the funda¬ 
mental work of Stockavd (*31) and its subsequent elaboration (’41) .should 
also be consulted, According to strengths and weakness of these anabolic 
and catabolic functions, four polar categories are set up and chaiactcrizcd in 
large part as follows (Kempf '41): 

C-h: Hardy,' ma?dinat working powers and recuperative capacity; 
resistance to infections and exposure; healthiest under strong social com¬ 
petitions; preferences for strong to gentle stiinulnUoiig; cluiniiiiint iiiulei 
pioneering and severely competitive conditions; decreasing importance 
under easy conditions, which support survival and reproduction of less 
fit; feral animals generally, as opposed to domesticated types, 

A-\- C —1 Hypokinetic; “vagotonic”; slower in movement, speech, 
thinking; inhibitory conditioning easier than excitatory; good powers of 
self-restraint, obedience; stores energy well bait without ready release 
to quick environmental demands; patient, enduring, consistent, plodding; 
I'c.sistancc to disease next to hardy type; domeaticated horses, cnttlc, poul¬ 
try; St, Bernard dog, 

/J— C-j-; llyperhlaetie; “sympatheticotonic"; fastest reactions; high¬ 
est intensity of reaction to strong and weak stimuli; impulsive, impatient, 
craves excitement; under restraint becomes anxious, restless, confused; 
apt to panic under defeat; subject to anticipation anxiety; favored by 
"intimate excitations of city slums”; various anti-social types; various 
carnivorous animals; terriers except the Scotch. 

//— C —: re.ictinn speeds next to hyperkinetic; hyperinhibi- 

tory, hypersensitive; conditionabic by weak stimuli, inhibited by strong 


like distinction pervades attempts nt systematic description of personality. 
The t}'pical psychiatric developments are strong anabolic, weak catabolic; excellently 
conceived for the nssembly of xelcvniit facta, but much less adapted to presenting 
them for comparative or correlative functions, Those of the “inventory" type are 
strong catabolic, weak anabolic; well organized for concise presentation of findings, 
and their quantitative treatment, but with no deep conceptual foundations. 

Cooperative research projects in die social sciences, in these terms, tend to 
A-\- C —. They function well enough at data gathering; In the ordered presentation 
of results to the learned world, they have been less cifcciive. 

^Avachnophiis like the present writer may compare in this rcapcct the stodgy, en¬ 
domorphic E, trifolium with the wolfish mesomorphs A. tiaevia or P. niidax. Closer 
observation distinguishes corresponding behavior differences among iiidivirhinis of 
the same species. With reference to other, mammalian analogues in basic per¬ 
sonality, cf, the accounts by Liddell and hy Finger (Hunt ’44, pp. 389-412; 413-430), 
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Stimuli; hypotonic postures; disorganized reactions to competitions, frus¬ 
trations or to conlrodictory authoritative requirements; least resistance 
to disease and least powers of recovery; imaginative, artistic, affection¬ 
ate, sentimental; lowered intellectual thresholds Bcnerally (cf. present 
Sensitive Affect) make for efliciepey in skilled professions and clerical 
vocations; among dogs, King's spaniel.” 

Very different levels of functioning are represented in these characteriza¬ 
tions, e.g., phj’siological, postural, intellectual; it is presumably not intended 
to imply that a consistent relationship exists between the various traits 
assigned to the "hardy" group for example. Rather should one understand 
that, at the respective levels, these traits define what the general classification 
means. Kempf’s A-{- C-f- would characterize in psychological essentials, 
perhaps the upper quarter of the present Basic Personality Highly Inte¬ 
grated, Probably no one of A — C-|- characteristics would meet the present 
requirements, and certainly no one of A — C — endowment. (It is explicit 
that these traits are looked on as constitutionally determined).'^'* These four 
groups thus include the entire range of basic personality within the limits of 
the psj'chologically normal;*® not merely that upper segment of the novinai 


^Sinclair Lewis seems to have anticipated this insiglu in his character of Horace 
Carp (Elmer Gantry, Ch. VI): “He was a young man who resembled n water 
spaniel , , and with other trails somewhat as above. Note the relationship of 
this figure to the husband of Marjorie Carling in Aldoiis Huxley's Point Counter 
Point. Kempf ('41) further remarks, “Its proportion in populations increases with 
remarkable rapidity under easy, favorable environmental food and working con¬ 
ditions, not so much from its own reproductive capacity but as the result of the enor¬ 
mous number of genic combinations that can produce weak vital organs and con¬ 
stitutions, and the small number of genic combinations that can produce all strong 
and hardy constitutions.*' It Is the most severely punished and eliminated, he 
goes on, by such great stresses as diaenses, war (?!)> st.'irvation, and cold. Cf. 
Hooton, '45, p. 208 ff. 

^'A fiindnmentally similar conception, developed in an cnvironmcntnlist direc¬ 
tion, was put forward by L, K. Frank ('•28) in terras of nccumiilalcd tensions and 
release, These arc respectively the anabolic and catabolic proce.s.scs formulated by 
Kempf; but whereas Kempf is concerned with capacity for storing and releasing 
energy as a finidamental property of the organism, Frank’s emphasis has been on 
the role of nurtural inJluences in the channelings of such release as the constitutional 
factors make pos.siblc. The quantitative emphasis is thus on the side of nativi.'im, 
the qualitative on the side of nurture, A dichotomy corresponding to syntonic 
and schizoid personalities is set up on essentially psychogenic bases ('‘objective” 
and "status'' types), but for the degree to which cither is developed in an indi¬ 
vidual by n given nurture, one must still appeal to native traits, q’hcse principles 
underlie much of the thought concerning native and environinentnl factors in 
sociality, set forth pp. 1S8 fF. Though they assign a larger role to nurtural factors 
than most of the present research group would be prepared to concede, Frank's 
formulntion is as effective a presentation ns has been given, of the lines of inquiry 
suitable In a research like the present, for evaluating nurtural Influencea, For re¬ 
view of Inter dcvelopmentB cf. in Hunt '44, Murphy, pp. 652-690. 

It is important to keep in mind that the concept of basic personality as "can he 
take it" (p. 135), denote.? psychological resistance to environmental, exogenous, stress, 
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range that is included among the present participants. 

These ideas represent the simplest schema that is icasonablj’ adequate 
to the assessment of basic personality integrations.®® For the breakdown 
of these, with mure systematic sitlcntion to attitudinal nicinifcstations, one 
proceeds to the avovIc of Sheldon and Stevens ('42; cf. also Hunt '44, pp. 
526-549). Bipolar concepts such as Keinpf’s do not serve these more com¬ 
plex purposes; the tripartite base, viscerotonic, somatotonic, and cercbrotonic 
by names, is subdivided into 20 characteristics for each, frequently, though 
not always, continuous across the three. The continuity with Kempf is 
very clear, and the harmony of their concepts a token of their validity. 
Kempf's C~\- type k es.sentially the somatotonic of Sheldon and Stevens; 
the /J-\- C -— is close to their viscerotonic, while the /I — C~\~ and i-J — C — 
represent a dominance of their ccrebrotonia. 

As has already been noticed, a person receives a global rating in each of 
the Sheldun-Stcvcns cuinixrnents, on a seven-point scale, and these ratings 
probably tell more about his psycholog)' chan any three Arabic numerals likely 
to be soon available. One needs, however, only to observe the varied ac¬ 
counts attaching to a similar "tcmpcramcnc Index” to realize how much is 
necessarily left untold. It is comparable to the situatioji with the Intelligence 
Quotient. Few will dispute the great serviceability of the Wcchsler-Bellevue 
Scale as a clinical instrument; hut only the crudest requirements arc satisfied 
with a statement of its "IQ" (Rapapoit ’44). So here, in any attempt at 
correlating with other fields of observation, one properly looks to the Items 
which are themselves the ‘‘components” of which the Temperament Index®^ 


Tlierc la no reason why n K.rncpelinian paianoia, or n circular p.iychosis, should 
not he endowed with n "vtcll imegrated’' basic personaiily in this sense, any Less 
than a future general paralytic; they not infrequently are. Cf. the two Highly Inte¬ 
grated Ji.Tsic Personalities cited on p. 173. 

*'In a well-found phrase of Mnrray‘s (’38, p. 721) the test of any system Is its 
"resolving powev,” to what extent does it coordinate the current facts. In this sense 
n very favorable, though by no means uncritical, appraisnl is given the Freudian 
system. If one carries this optical analogy a step further, one (iiuls that lenses 
do not have the same resolving power at all foouses, or nc all stops of diaphragm, 
The analytic viewpoint is at its best in what has always been its prime function, 
the elucidation of psychogenic factors in adjustment difHcuJties. To the evaluation 
of cunsticuciunal factors in relation to the psycliogenit:, it inuch less suited, Using 
die jargon, it is more apt in determining the vectors of catliexcs, than the reason 
far the existence of a catkexis to become attached to any vector. The essays at 
trait classificacion as such are capable of much more development than they have 
received, cf, the critical account by Sears (Hunt '44, pp. 30(»-332). 

^The author's use of "Temperament” has the classical sanction; it has been 
avoided here for its vernacular association with “temperamental," Equally with 
Kempf, Sheldon and Stevens stress the constitutional nature of these traits. Tem¬ 
perament, or some such expression, does have a useful function in denoting tliose 
areas of the personality considered dominated by inheritance as distinct from inir- 
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is made up, These items arc the real strength of the Shclclon-Stevens S 5 -a- 
tem; nowhere has there been so clear and ordered a formulation of these 
basic characteristics, and their value for purposes like the present lesciircli 
13 limited only in the way that all are limited, by the validity and precision 
of tile instrument by which the ratings arc made. In this ease, it is the inter¬ 
view. It is conceded that there is nu upper limit to wimt can he learned by 
such observation; one hour is cited as a minimuin, and it is not clear how 
far this is from a point of diminishing returns. As several times this amount 
would be avuilahle in a rcseai-ch of the present orientation, supplemented 
by many extrinsic data, such a procedure is entirely feasible on tliis score. 

From the present standpoint the more critical and distinctive items include 
food and sleep habits; attitudes toward bodily activity and exercise; towards 
risk and chance; towards noise; reactions to alcohol] to pain; when “trou¬ 
bled"; iincl persistent orientation towards the family circle as compared with 
emancipating activities of adultliood. 

With the trait series arising out of the present casc-m-ttetial, the points 
of contact arc comparatively few and indirect. The present Unstable Au¬ 
tonomic Functions finds some reflection in the pjiysiological over-response 
of the cerebrotonic; and its converse, in the .alimcutiuy processes ascribed 
to tile viscerotonic. Vital Affect ties in witli the Energetic Characteristic 
and with the Love of Physical Adventure, which arc ascribed to the soma- 
toLouic. Practical Orguuizing is closest to the powcr-dominance-ruthlessncsa 
cluster of the same component; a partial reflection of Pragmatic may also be 
found here, Bland Affect i-n a somatotonic setting becomes psycliologfcal 
Callousness; in the viscerotonic it appears as Complacency; the cerebrotonic 
correlate in Sensitive Affect. The Sociophilic cluster of the viscerotonic is 
here represented in Sociable, Verbal Facility, and Kuinan Values. The 
respective definitions associate Lack of Purpose and Values most with the 
viscerotonic, least with the cerebrotonic. Similarlj' the cerebrotonic "re¬ 
sistance to habit and routine" is descriptively a negative of Just-So, but how 
far the clinical facts would bear out such a negative association of cerebro- 
tonia with Just-So must still be looked on as an open question. The socio- 
pliobic traits of cerebvotonia are of course represented in Asocial, and their 
conflicts with the sociophilic, in Shy. This it may be noted, gives a wholly 

turc, As coricliilive to somalotype, this presentation uses the term fisyc/io/ype, to 
denote the existing balance of Sheldon and Stevens' viscci'OLonla, somatotonia, cerc- 
brotonia. As to naturc-niirtiirc relationships, the best siippositien at present Is that 
native soniaiotypc gives n real bias in tlie direction of a corresponding psydintypc; 
but that environmental indueneea may considcrnbly modify what psychotype actually 
issues at given phases of development- Instances occur in the chapter following. 
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constitutional basis fov Shy instcsul of the environmental factens postulated 
p. 160, For a similar interpretation of hostile reactions, cf. p. 37 of Sheldon 
and Stevens’ work.®® 

Perhaps a fifth of the 60 ratings in the Shddon-Stevens scale are made 
directly, from observation of behavior (c-g., postvirc and movement), None 
of rhem depend on evperiment or "test,” and few of thejn arc open thereto. 
The point of closest contact is that of reaction time; a feature which is 
similarly stressed by Kempf. This function has been tlie subject of a good 
deal of experimental work, whose status in these geiieialiiations is not 
altogether plain. Less evidence is given than one could wish®” Certainly 
there are Individuals who make the general impression nf heing “quick” 
and blow in their psychological processes; but what relation this has to 
measured speed in simple or choice reactions, to sound or to liglit, or to ver¬ 
bal stimulus, will hear much clarification (cf. Smith and Boyarsky, ’43). 
Kempf puts forwaid the well-tiicd procedure of tlie word-association test 
as a criterion; (i criterion it certainly is, subject to cultural equalities and one 
or two internal controls (c.g., the speed of associating simple opposites), but 
it is problematical how far speed here is equivalent to speed in the reactions 
of automobile-driving, for example. One dislikes being forced to imprcssioii- 
ism in so eminently quantifiable a function as mental speed; but it is quite 
possible that the laboratory does not measure just what is meant by speed In 
these instances. Especially in what is said of ccrebrotonia it seems to 
denote an easily evoked, low threshold of response, rather than a specifically 
, fast one. The distinction is that of being "set on a hair trigger” as con¬ 
trasted with being "quick on the trigger.” This low threshold is what 
Kempf’s “catabolic’' items mostly denote, as do L. K. Frank’s tension-and- 
release formulations. It is at least as well suited to those of Sheldon and 
Stevens as the stress on elementary speed.^” 

“An item that might well find n specific place in their series concerns the humor 
type. The point is raised on p. 53, but not ditTcrentiated ns it might be. In these 
terms, viscerotonia is the base of the comic; cerebruionia, of satire. It is probably 
iilso liardcst for cerelirotonics to become good lovers or good parents. 

“‘'The render unfoiniliar with the Sheldon-Stevens work may here want rcnssiirance 
on one point. If, e.g., slow reaction serves as a criterion of visecrotonia, obviously 
viscerotonics will show slow reactions. An intracorrelatiori chart for the 20 vis- 
cerotonic traits gives positive coefficients uniformly over 60; those for somatotonia 
and cerebrotonia are higher (pp. 506-SO8), Yet one could wish there were less 
chance of the hala-effecta which arc the bane of rating scales. 

“’ll is wholly consistent with the facts for intellectually nlert cerebrotonia with 
quick simple reactions, Co be slow and ineffective in more compliented ones, where 
lower thtesholda arouse conClicting response paueins; the '‘hypevattentlonality" of 
Sheldon and Stevens, Among the commanders mentioned nn p. 148, cotnpare in this 
respect McClellan and Stonewall Jackson. 
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Coiisicleiinff that theii* material is gathered so largely from cultural back¬ 
grounds similar to those of the present research, the Sheldon-Stevens trait- 
scrics is of a "catholic" nature, applicable very generally over^ the range 
of individiinl dififerences. This is a most advantageous feature where there 
is likelihood of comparisons between differing socio-economic groups, even 
within clic same national culture. It Is indeed questionable if the Sheldon- 
Stevens formulations do not carry one close to a point of diminishing re¬ 
turns for the functions ordinarily understood as personality; this lias many 
other' components, but in most populations they would not turn up distinc¬ 
tively enough to furnish bases for sound evaluations, IMucIi of the present 
trait-series is thus restricted to an intelligentsia*^^ 

Upon such trait-systems as lutherto considered, Murray superposes a par¬ 
ticular qualitative refinement. In Kempf one deals with very general 
differences of degree, as Anabolic minus, or Catabolic plus. Sheldon and 
Stevens indeed employ sinailav concepts under a different nomenclature, but 
give them a aystcmatic qualitative breakdown. One thinks not simply of 
gross amounts of say anabolic or viscerotonic constitution, but more and 
more of the directions that it takes. It is along this line that Murray’s think¬ 
ing lias been especially productive- 

A special feature of Murray's formulations is the adaptive emphasis; 
"plarmavoidance; lllainavoiclance," for example. Tliey rcprcscni: mental or 


“To those faiuiliar with one of the important novels of inodeni EnKlish I'nerntnre, 
the Point Counter Point of Aldoiis Huxley, the meaning of these coiiU’oaentR may be 
clarified liy the following psycholypes, etc., suggested by principal male chaiactcia: 
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conduct attributes which somehow make it easier for the organism to get 
along. Murray conceives them as “needs"; Joseph Conrad would have 
called them “profitable illusions." They arc of course not needs in a general 
or coercive sense, as are food or drink, but adaptive devices; a given person¬ 
ality is distinguished by what sorts of these adaptive devices it uses, and by 
how far it really docs “need” ihein.'^* Tlieir cnumeriition is more closely 
related to the present series than is that of Sheldon and Stevens, possibly 
because the material studied was generally more like the present; it is a 
link between the two; less “cercbrotonic" than the present, more so than the 
other. Special points of contact with Sheldon and Stevens would be found, 
for their cerchiotonia, In such categories as Autonomy, Cognizance, Dc- 
fendance, Inviolacy, Seclusion; for somatotonia in, c.g.. Aggression, lindur- 
ance, Acquisition, Extraception, Change; for visccrotonin in, e.g,. Affiliation, 
Succuvaucc, Sameness, Deliberation. 

The most striking comparison of the present categories with those of Mur¬ 
ray is In difference rather than likeness. The participants in the present 
research were specially selected for soundness of adjustment (but cf, Hooton 
*45, pp. 7), 7.S) ; in Murray’s material the selection may have, been rather 
in the other diiection: “Most of our subject^ were carrying what seemed to 
us a heavy load of crippling anxiety, inferiority feelings, guilt feelings or 
dejection" (p, 730). In such intUvidunU, attributes like Dominance or 
Exposition or Inviolacy might well appear as “needs" whereas in the present 
material they would impress one as simple and occasional characteristics, 
much as weight or hair-color. Many of Murray’s categories have no coun¬ 
terpart in the present trait-series. The investigator who supervised its use 
(W.L.W.) was not without contact with Murray’s work, and a rcnsoiiuble 
explanation for the absence of these categories is that what tlicy denote was 
not sufficiently represented. Murray’s material may be more nearly repre¬ 
sentative of a student body at large than is the present, but it is again un¬ 
representative of a general population, and there can be little doubt that by 
sucli a standard it overstrcsscs the ideational, though not to the same extent, 
as the present. 

Murray’s task was to follow the inquiry into human personality where it 
led liim; not as at present, to coordinate a series of variables with other fields 
of study. The cardiiial-ccntral-secondaiy trait formulation of Allport (’37, 

^Note tlie definition of cathexis as possessed by "an object that evokes a need" 
(iMmray '38, p. 105) whereas in the traditional sense needs me endogenous, e.g., 
hunger; satisfied indeed by an object from without, Init all too independent of 
them in being evoked. The distinctions of "need" vs. "trait" etc. (cf, Murray '38, 
yp. 712 ff.) are from the present standpoint hardly relevant. 
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p. 337) Is more appropriate there (focus on single personnlitics, psychogva- 
phy), than here (focus on comparisons). A greater flexibility of procedure 
was appropriate, indeed necessary, than would be feasible in the present 
setting, where there must be enough uniformity to make comparisons pos¬ 
sible. To an luicxploited extent this must exist in Murray’s material also; 
but probably lends itself to a treatment like the present, by ‘'oiitstanding 
traits,” rather than to item by item ratings as in Sheldon and Stevens, and 
hardly at all to .ajiything summntivc, as In the "Inventories.” 

From a procedural standpoint Murray’s work also lias a distinctive posi¬ 
tion. Thus the interview had by no means the doiniaant idle assigned to it 
in the present research, and far more relative weiglH was given to observing 
reactions in various standardi'ied situations.** Certain of these, as Thematic 
Apperception and Level of Aspiration, have since developed into important 
accessories to tliis general field of inquiry. The essential feature however, is 
the trained alertness of the several investigators who looked after these 
specialties, to the general conceptual scheme, and the direct evaluation of be- 
IiMvior details in terms thereof. No procedure could be better as a teaching 
device; that the understanding of the personality for present purposes is thus 
increased in proportion to the greatly increased expenditure, is less clear. 
But the resulting data arc so much more objective, and tlicir integration 
with other disciplines so facilitated, that one quite understands the regret 
expressed by Hooton (’45, p. 193), that the ps 3 'chometric work of the pres* 
ent research was not oriented further in this direction. The historical rea¬ 
sons are of minor relevance now; but it would have been unwise to sncrifice 
any of the intellectual measurements.*® These arc personality features in 
their own right, and the total picture can he seriously misunderstood without 
them. "When sufficiently observed they have their "need” contributions also 
(Achievement, Aggression, Blamavoidancc, Exhibition, Exposition, Infa- 
voidance, etc.). The opinion is offered that in the state of the respective 
tecimiques, tlie wisest policy for a research like the present is to coordinate 
the work of all observers around a specific trait-system, as did Murray; 
to give the interview a relatively larger place than was appropriate to Mur¬ 
ray’s purposes, and test procedures n somewhat smaller, or more experi¬ 
mental, role than there. 

In sum, tlie basic data of personality organization, for coordinating with 


(’44) nnCurally gives a considerable aceoimt of such proccilmca, mainly 
in the contTibntions by White, Sears, l.cwin, Miller. 

Formal intellectual functions ore in a category conventionally detached from 
"peraonality,” hence a comparatively token representation in Murray's research. 
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othci' disciplines, should be orgsinizcd somewhat as follows: There should 
be a series of categories that embody traits common both to tlic special popula¬ 
tion studied, and to various other populations with whom comparison is 
relevant. Many of these would be found represented in the concepts of 
Sheldon and Stevens. These should be predominantly “source" traits. In 
the present series they are typified by Unstable Autonomic Functions, tliougli 
tJiis would appear in reverse, as Stability of Autonomic Function. Possibly 
it would be broken down into various phases of this function. For the most 
part it would be necessary to use rating scales, of not less than four or 
more than seven steps; unless some more direct quantitation is available. 
In this portion of the trait-serics, every individual is thus comparable with 
every other. Superposed upon this is a group of traits less generally applic¬ 
able, and which enters only where the trait is "outstanding" for presence 
or absence; though it must be specified what "outstanding" means, as an 
extreme 10 or 20 per cent of the individuals studied. Estimated one sigma 
or more from mean, i.e., upper and lower 16 per cent, is a pertinent sugges¬ 
tion by Wells and Ruesch (’45, p. 14). "Surface" traits would predominate at 
this level. Absence of rating denotes simply that the trait presented no special 
features in that individual. This is the sort of rating represented in the 
present data, though usually at one end of the scale only. Over and above 
this, there must be provision for any features too highly specialized to em¬ 
body In a trait series, but whose presence clearly gives the remainder of the 
picture other than its intrinsic meaning; e.g., some marked pliysiological 
disability (cf, the account by Shock in Hunt '44, pp. 582-618). 

Such are the conditions imposed where the objective Is the correlation of 
data from various disciplines and individuals, rather than the most effective 
understanding and description of single individuals. The latter function 
demands the utmost eclecticism in procedure and freedom in evaluation, such 
as is not'compatible with the former, Hamilton’s work probably represents 
the minimum of organization adequate to demands like the present, Mur¬ 
ray's the maximum that has been applied. But in no part of this field are 
organization and processing a substitute for insight; and this must now be 
alert against the tyranny of numbers no less than the tyranny of words. 
Praxiteles could no doubt have learned something from Euclid; but Euclid 
would hardly have Insisted on showing him his job. 




VII, WAR RECORDS 

When the present research began, in 1938, it was predicated that its 
essential meaning would rest on follow-up j on how the past history and 
contemporary observations were related to modes of later life. Subsequent 
events have largely altered the proportions of this outlook. War conditions 
impose regulations of behavior, and coerced stresses of effort, far in excess 
of peacetime pursuits, especially those of a libertarian culture. Greater and 
different demands were more quickly made on the adaptive powers of young 
men generally, than was to be anticipated., How did the present group jnect 
these demands, as compared among each other, and to a more limited extent, 
with the armed forces generally? 

The efforts to keep in touch with the participants, often in distant and 
difficult environments, have met with considerable success. Account of the 
situation as of early 1945 is given by Hooton (’45, pp. 169-178), and by 
Heath (’45, pp. 99-102). 'rhe present treatment is based in part upon 
data available in these sources, but follow-up is brouglit down generally to 
1, 1945, and in the case of those receiving awards, as much later as 
practicable. At this writing tlie reported casualties in the group, resulting 
directly from enemy action, include four dead, four wounded, nnd one 
missing (cf. Heath '45, p. 100). 

General distribution of the participants who were contacted as of May 1, 
1945, is given in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 



Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Coast 

Goord 

Other 

services 

Civilians 

Cammissioned oBicerii 

66 

82 

4 

3 

0 

K 

Non-cflinmissioncd officers 

23 

4 

0 

0 

1 

X 

Privates, privates 1st class, 
cadets, apprentice seamen 

27 

11 

0 

0 

1 

X 

Total 

116 

97 

4 

3 

2 

37 


Of the total group, only 14-3 per cent were outside the armed services. 
This percentage does not represent a rejection rate, which cannot be stated 
precisely but is certainly much smaller (normal rate for this a^e group 20 
per cent); the actual location of the civilian group being 28 in war work, 
mostly essential industry; six students, two in peace-time occupations, one 
citizen of a non-belligerent country. 

Proportionately the naval establishment attracted rather more of the group, 
and it contains a distinctly larger percentage of commissioned personnel; 
among the non-commissioned, the Army shows an excess of 50 :35.3, the 
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Navy a deficiency of 15 :29.6. The naval group is perliaps more likely 
to be selected on the basis of special motivations. 

Three grades of post-college adjustment, to both military and civilian life, 
are recognized: Excellent, Normal, and Difficulf*® {cf. Heath ’45, p. 101 j 
Hooton '45, p. 173. This is a subjective assessment, expressing the man’s 
own attitude towards his work. It is not necessarily related to the manner 
in which this work is being performed.) Only the Army, Navy, and Civilian 
groups are of sufficient size to make the figures of present relevance, as given 
in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 



Army 

Navy 

Civilian 

Excellent 

15 

17 

26 

Normal 

82 

66 

7 

Difficult 

12 

6 

3 

Unknown 

7 

a 

1 


Between these two branches of the armed services theie Is nothing ap¬ 
proaching a significant distinction, though what trend there Is favors the 
Navy. For the civilian group the conditions arc not comparable, since the 
average adjustmciital demands cannot be regarded as of the same order, 
externally at least. 

As is understandable, a somewhat larger proportion of those in the Navy 
were outside the continental United States, as .shown In Table 10. 


TABLE 10 



Army 

Navy 

In U. S. A. 

63 

39 

Outside U, S. A., including Naval Sea Duty 

53 

58 


This is of some interest in relation to the marriage rate among the partici¬ 
pants, which is notably higher for the naval personnel, as shown in Tabic 11. 

Hooton ['45, p. 172) su gg ests a relation between this and a tendency to 
more masculine body build in the Navy group. 


'“Definitions of the ndjnstment grades are: 

Excellent: Mo note of dlssaUsfnctiaii. Keen interest and eiithiisinsm fur work. 
Success in dealing with men. 

Normal: No seriuus difRciilties or dissatiafactloiu. Good success in dealing with 
men, Enthusiasm for necessary job, in spite of personal dislikes and (if in armed 
force^ a desire for the war to be finished and to return to civilian life. 

Difficult: Obvious dissatisfactions with work, difficulties in getting on with men 
QT superior officers, dissatisfactions of rank and promotion, unhappiness or other 
evidence of lack of success. 
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__ TABLE U 

_ Atmy Navy Civilian 

Niimliei' mari'ictl 27 39 16 

Per cent of respective group 23 40 43 

A classification as to combat duty is attempted, dmug'h ngnin the sejTices 
are in their nature not closely comparable. For the Army it denotes ''actively 
engaged In combat, or assigned to combat units in a combat capacity. Purely 
adminisiiaLive or technical work, even thoiigli vvilli a combat unit, would be 
classified as non-combat.“ For the Navy it denotes “stationed on any ship 
that operates in tile war zone, cVen though duties arc largely administrative, 
since nearly every man aboard a ship has administrative duties along with 
battle station duties” (cf. also Hooton ’45, p. l7l). For these definitions 
the figures are given in Table 12. 

TABLE 12 

Army Navy 

Combat duty 28 46 

Per ccrit of respective group 24 47 

From tlicsc data as a base, examination may be made of relationships to 
the psychiatric categories; that is tlic soundness classes, and the trait-series 
proper, 

As to the soundness classes, the Army shows some trend to deficiency in the 
/J class, the Navy an excess in the /J and deficiency in the C class. But 
the observations are throughout close to par, the figures being shown in 
Table 13. 


TABLE 13 


Soundness cinss; 

A 

Observed 

Par 

D 

Observed 

Par 

C 

Observed 

Par 

Army 

36 

42.6 

54 

51,2 

23 

21.0 

Navy 

42 

33.7 

37 

40.S 

12 

16.7 

Civilian.i 

12 

13.7 

16 

16.5 

9 

6.8 


The trend to excess of this previously judged "soundest” class in the 
Navy, can be related to the similar excess of "excellent” adjustments in this 
service, as is examined subsequently, 

Considering the Army and Navy delegations against the trait-categories, 
there are for the most part no differences of present moment. The prin¬ 
cipal ones are given in Tabic 14, only that for Just-So being within accepted 
limits of statistical significance. 
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table 14 



Army 

Observed 

Par 

Navy 

Observed 

Par 

Unstnhle Autonomic Functions 

19 

34.2 

7 

11.8 

Just-So 

? 

16,4 

23 

13.7 

Creative-Intuitive 

n 

51.5 

3 

7.3 

CuUyiral 

3(1 

23,8 

14 

20.0 

Verbal Facility 

2r, 

20.6 

12 

17,3 


T.'/ie meaning of these tlat/i is prohlematical. From a psj'choanalytic 
standpoint, the situation with Just-So-.in the Navy would be easier to under¬ 
stand if reversed. The singular preponderance of the Creative-Intuitive 
group in the Arnny can again be understood on a clinical basis only. Pos¬ 
sibly it represents an absence of positive motivation in some other direction. 
It is a fair supposition that none of these di^i;finces is related to differences of 
military and naval services as such. •s, 

Of greater relevance is the relation of the trait-categories to the character 
of subsequent adjustment. This was first embodied in an unpublished scries 
of calculations by Seltzer, which forms the basis of the discussion by Hooton 
('45, p. 174-178). The present figures embody slight changes in the adjust¬ 
ment ratings based upon subsequent follow-up; tljougli the figure.? arc essen¬ 
tially similar. 

The data give an opportunity to evaluate an overall judgment sis in the 
soundness class, against attempts to break down this judgment into con¬ 
stituent elements as in the trait-series. Some idea has jilre.ady been given 
of the degree to which the soundness classes arc “loaded" with the various 
traits; e.g., Vital Affect and Sociable for the /I class, Unstable Autonomic 
Functions and Lack of Purpose .ind Values for the C chiss. 

The relation of the current adjustment grades to the soundness classes is 
given in Table 15. 

TABLE 15 

Soundness Class 


Adjustment 

A 

Par 

B 

Par 

C 

Par 

Excellent' 

25 

12,8 

7 

13,9 


5.3 

Normal 

52 

60,n 

72 

65,2 

26 

24.8 

Dilficult 

3 

7.2 

S 

7.8 

7 


The small civilian 

group exhibits no 

deviations from 

pnr, which arc of 


present relevance.'*’^ 


’‘’Figures conipiled by SelUDr tor total follow-up sample (230 c.nscs) gave rela¬ 
tionships of the adjustment grades to dominant mesomorphy nncl dominant octomor- 
pliy. They are throughout close ta par, There is a striking absence of dominant 
endomorpliy. 
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Among these associations, the present limits of signi/icance arc met by 
tile excess of the A class in the Excellent adjiistincnt grade; by tlic deficiency 
of the C class in this Excellent grade, and by the excess of llie G class among 
the Difficult adjustments. There are no tendencies not readil}' explicable, 
but it is to be noted that throughout, for all trait-categories, the proportion 
of Normal adjustments is close to par. While none of the C class is assigned 
an Excellent adjustment, the Normal grade is given to all but a few cases. 
Excellent adjustments have been rare among those not previously assigned to 
the A soundness class; on the other hand, nearly half the expectation among 
these “soundest'’ have rated Difficult adjustments. The Study staff were 
apparently better able to assess the participant’s capacity for enjoying his 
work, than the likelihood of his having trouble. This is in line with the 
old psychometric axiom, “The high man can get a low score; the low man 
cfiii't get a high score.” Missed possibilities of trouble could exist in an A 
man, but the C class would not be assigned without actual evidence of such 
liabilities. 

How do the associations of adjustment with these overall ABC ratings, 
compare with tlie breakdown attempted in the trait series? Everj’ trait of 
the .series has some representation in all adjustment grades. Two as¬ 
sociations are stronger than those observed witli the ABC classes; tliat 
of Vital Affect wdth Excellent adjustment, and that of Basic 
PersonaIit 5 ’^ Less Integrated with Difficult adjustment. "With these two 
traits one niai' properly consider also the situation with Basic Per¬ 
sonality Highly Integrated. It should be recalled that BPH and BPL are 
themselves overall judgments, whose meaning resembles that of the sound¬ 
ness classes. The relation of these three categories to the adjustment grades 
is given in Table 16. 


TABLE i6 


A<ljiiittnent 

nPH 

Par 

HPT. 

Par 

PT/I 

Par 

Excellent 

26 

20.6 

1 

4.6 

17 

7.6 

Nuinial 

96 

93.8 

19 

21.1 

26 

34.6 

Difficult 

3 

10.3 

8 

2.3 

3 

3.8 


As previously remarked, Basic Personality Highly Integrated is too inclu¬ 
sive a category; here it is distinguished for keeping one out of difficulty in 
adjustment, more than for promoting its excellence, in which respect it is 
less effective than the soundness class A above. Vital Affect on the other 
liand, is distinguished for promoting excellence, but promises little or no 
protection against difficultj', its Difficult adjustments being practically par. 
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Basic I^ersonality Less Integrated again corresponds closely in properties 
to class G; it weighs heavily against Excellent adjustment to the armed 
services, is no bar to Normal adjustment, and does somewhat predispose to 
difliculties therein. 

' Other notable excesses {or Difficult adjustments arc found with Unstable 
Autonomic Functions, Sensitive Affect, Creative Intuitive, Cultural, and 
Asocial. None of these findings should occasion surprise. Tlic general 
situation for these traits is given in Table 17. 


TABLE 17 


Adjiialment 

UAF 

Par 

Sl'A 

Par 

Cl 

Par 

CL 


ASC 

Pa, 

Excellent 

2 

3.8 

7 

S .4 

1 

3.3 

10 

7.1 

1 

2.8 

Norm til 

16 

17.4 

20 

2^1,8 

9 

lO.S 

2S 

32,-l 

12 

12.7 

Difficult 

5 

1.8 

£ 

2.7 

4 

1.2 

8 

3.6 

4 

1.4 


While the traits here denoted may thus be loolted on as predisposing to 
armed service adjustment difficulties, it is clear that they are no bar to 
adjustments of the best grade. Elsewhere there is no relationship that meets 
the criterion of signilicance, but categories can be of interest for a very lack 
of association with armed service adjustment- In the following (7'ahle 18) 
trends are represented which would soon attain significance if maintained 
in a larger sample. 

TABLE 18 


Adjustment 

DM 

Par 

SI 

Par 

PP 

Par 

sen 

Par 

LPP 

Par 

Excellent 

3 

5,0 

5 

8.3 

7 

6.3 

12 

8.2 

3 

7.4 

Normal 

22 

22,6 

39 

37.7 

25 

28,5 

3+ 

37.5 

37 

33,8 

Difficult 

S 

2,5 

6 

4.1 

£ 

3.1 

4 

4.1 

5 

3.7 


Like Vital Affect though in less degree, Sociability rates as a help to the 
Excellent adjustment grade but offers no protection against difficulties; this 
is more understandable for Vital Affect than for Sociable, where one would 
be justified in expecting that for the normal individual, it would so protect. 
One may also be surprised that Dominance of Mood and Sclfconscious-Intro- 
spectivc appear no greater liabilities. Lack of Purpose and Values seems 
Still to operate as a handicap not offset by motivations derivable through 
the war situation. 

Finally, there are traits noted for lack of association with armed service 
adjuslment. One iiiight expect this with Bland Affect, less so wicli Practical 
Organizing, Shy, and Pragmatic. These associations arc given in Table 19- 
That in their meaning for armed service adjustment tltcre should be no 
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TABLE 19 


Adjustment 

BD/I 

Par 

FOR 

Par 

SHV 

Par 

PGC 

Pat 

Excellent 

4 

5.4 

16 

14.0 

3 

5.0 

13 

12.5 

Normal 

23 

24.8 

62 

64.0 

24 

22.6 

57 

57.2 

Difficult 

1 

2,7 

7 

7.0 

3 

2.5 

6 

6.3 


more difference thfin this between such qualities as Practical-Organizing and 
Shy, is further testimojiy to the uncertain meanings that can be carried 
by a trait-name u’hicli is an abstraction. Practically organizing what? Shy 
about what? Ligon has remarked that a most a^rcssivc hiickrielder of a 
football team may become socially helpless on having thrust into his hands 
a teacup and a piece of cake. Here wc may be observing this process in 
reverse. A further consideration in the case of Shy is that the conception 
of this trait postulates an innate social aptitude environmentally frustrated. 
An enviroiuncut iu whicli one can, indeed must, sink his individuality can 
be to such a shy person a welcome means of escape from himself. 

"Body and spirit I surrendered whole 
Tfl harsh Instructors—and received a soul . . 

As to Practical Organizing, there will be other evidence that this attiibute 
is no special asset at the levels of rank Itcrc in question. If the coiicern were 
with field officers, the more so with gencr.tl officers, and their naval equiva¬ 
lents, the situation could be different. 

In discussing the properties of the “outstanding traits” as such, which has 
been the theme up to this point, it is easy to forget that each trait does 
not exist in the personality for itself, or in a pair, but is modified by a large 
complex of other traits, often not less marked than itself. One may speak 
of a "Vital Affect personality” only as one speaks of a "tall man.” In 
order to sJiow such relationships as have here been described, a trait must 
be so dominant as to break through these modifying influences and give 
something of its own color to the entire personality, So that these Excellent, 
Normal, and Difficult adjustments are reached not in virtue of the traits above 
represented, but through a trait configuration which rcncted upon its sur¬ 
roundings in such ways. What are these configurations in various indi¬ 
viduals who have been otherwise distinctively charncterized ? 

Four sorts of participants will be considered from this standpoint. First, 
a random selection from those Excellently adjusted in the armed forces, is 

*®Kipling; Efitnflu. In civiliau Hfc one also finds that ahy iieople may he quite 
at home in tlieatiieals, of the amateur sort at least, for the precise reason that there 
they can cease to Lc thcniselvea. 
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compared with a similar selection from those adjusting vvitli Difficulty. A 
fui'tlier comparison is then made with individuals elsewhere specially observed 
from a psychometric standpoint (Wells ’45), and with recorded participants 
in tile Study, who have received conspicuous military or naval awards. 

Brief accounts of six paiticipants, three of Excellent and three of Difficult 
armed service adjustments, are first offered in illustration. B here are con¬ 
sidered the soundness classification and the trait-series; then certain data 
from the physiological, anthropometric, and psychometric fields, Tliese 
latter findings are as a rule cited oiilj'^ when they deviate considerably, c.g., 
one sigma or more, from the mean of the Study group as a wdiole. 

Case 1-E among these was, when observcti as a sophomore, assigned the 
rating of /I for soundness, and the trait configuration of BPH, VT/1, POR, 
FFj SCBj PGC. This represents a character structure favorable to military 
or civilian success. Its possessor was also athletically distinguisbed, which 
is partly attested by an unusually low blood lactate (iibout 1.3 sigma under 
mean) for those who completed tlic treadmill run (cf. Heath '45, p. 68). 
Tidal air, representing air inhaled or c.xhalcd at rest, was remarkably high, 
over 3 sigma above means. Hody-build was a blend of meso- and cctomorphy, 
with ratlier less of the endomorph; the history attests a psychotype essen¬ 
tially to correspond, Only one "disproportion” is noted, but the mean is 
less than three, rsychomctilcally he was well alxjve local intellectual aver¬ 
age, though singularly low on such criteria of mechanical aptitude as were 
available. In the physiological measures he was undistinguished except as 
above. 

The excellent adjustment recited involves a commission with two promo¬ 
tions, and a very satisfactory marriage. The duties involve considerable 
flying with associated administrative work. An influence of the outstanding 
traits above is traceable in his reports: as Practical Organi/.ing in his ad¬ 
ministrative capacity, and Verbal Facility not to say Vital Affect, In the way 
he expresses himself about has duties. No actual combat experience is re¬ 
ported, but fitness therefor cannot be less than that of others in thi.s scries 
who have so distinguished themsclve.s. 

Case 2-E presents the more complicated picture of soundness chiss B, with 
the traits of U/IF, BDA. DM, SDR, IHB, SI, SHY, HV. and LPV, This 
is a picture from which one might readily expect a less favorable outcome in 
war seivice. In other respects it is worth noting (Self-Driving above) tliat 
he did not complete the treadmill run, though the lactate he built up was 


^°As (hey arc taken up (ndividually, they are numberetl for present identification. 
The number is followed by the inilinl letter of the adj-uslment grncle; E, N, or D. 
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some half a siKina above mean. Respiration rate was sliglitly over a sigma 
above mean, anrl the sighs were over two sigma move frequent than the mean. 
Body-build I'csemblcs 1-E as to lack of endomoiphy, but tlicre is not so 
niuoli of the mesomorph or ectomorph. It gives little clue to tlie psychotype. 
The amount of body disproportion is over a sigma above mean. Psychometric 
work, was characterized by better production in the more creative procedures 
than in the multiple choice variety, which were indeed, low for the present 
group. 

In addition to the less favorable trait configuration, it will be noted how 
many of the more objective functions arc outside ordinary limits. It is a 
relatively imbalanced profile. The key to the situation is in the trait Self- 
Driving, for whicli this man has long served as the Study's stereot 5 'pe. In 
virtue of this, he has made much more of the comparatively moderate intel¬ 
lectual endowment than would most of his fellows, and apparently compen¬ 
sated otlier liabilities, e.g., Unstable Autonomic Functions. Extra-curricular 
interests were essentially non-athletic but of considerable social significance, 
and pursued with such vigor as to leave lasting and salutary impress on 
the undergraduate life of the institution (in the face of a rating of Laclc of 
Purpose and Values). 

He completed a medical education, made a first-rate marriage, and at last 
accounts was participating, with commissioned rank, in one,of the most diffi¬ 
cult operations the armed forces undertook. 

Nowhere in the long scries of objective measures is tlierc a liint of the 
qualities that make this man; if anything, the contrary. Projective tests 
material on this participant is inadequate, but Rorschach procedures and 
the like would have critical interest. It is believed that certain criteria in 
graphology would have picked it up, but perhaps, not to tlie extejit that it 
dominates the picture. 

Case 3-E has a profile more resembling 1-E, that is‘. Soundness class 
traits BPHj VTA, CL, VF, SCB, SSAi. HV. It differs from 1-E in tlie 
absence of Practical Organizing and Pragmatic, with the accession of Cul¬ 
tural, Social Science Motivations, and Human Values. Much of this differ¬ 
ence can be accounted for on a nurtural basis; the socio-economic antecedents 
of ]-E arc quite modest, while in 3-E they are those of wealth and distinction. 
Just as habits of self-care are learned more readily by children of the poor 
than h}’ children of the rich, so in maturer years the motivations of the less 
socially favored turn rather towards the practical, those of the more favored 
towards the cultural (but cf. the counter-indication, p. 150). The present 
participant was psjxhiatrically described as the “most normal boy" who had 
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been seen; there is well-bnlanced extra-curricular activity, academic record 
above average, below what might have been accompIisJied, but perhaps not 
without sacrificing equal values in other spheres. Except for rather inferior 
manipulative functions, the psychometric record is among the best all-iound 
in the research; native mental alertness considerably above the performance 
in academic aptitude tests, consistently with the academic record above 
mentioned. 

As compared with 1-E on a physiological basis, recumbent pulse was much 
slower, indeed over a sigma below tnean. B.^sal metabolic rate was not 
quite a sigma lower than In I-E. Both completed the tieadmill riin, but the 
lactate built by 3-E was nearly a sigma over that of l-E, though still a little 
below group mean, The various data on respiration arc unavailable for 3-E. 
Eitlier lug health was less good or there was a disproportionate concern for 
it, for there was a specially large number of visits to the University clinic, 
over tlu'ce times those of l-E. The former supposition seems to correspond 
better with the facts; and injuries through athletics account for some portion 
of the visits. The soinatotypc shows more cndomoipliy and especially 
incsoinurphy, less ectomorpliy than I-E, with a good correspondence to psycho¬ 
type. 

In the armed services there is commissioned status, with active duties in 
combat aviation. One regrets not being able to quote precisely the attitudes 
expressed, whicli rcllcct all the morale and enthusiasm for the work that 
any commander could wish. l-E would fight as well, 2-E may well have 
done so, but neither would have enjoyed it as much. 

For a group selected as these individuals arc, a very understandflble source 
of difficult adjustment would be an assignment heavily loaded with paper¬ 
work and routine duties such as arc among the needs of war administration, 
and for which the background of persons trained like these, would especially 
equip them. No doubt this is an occasional factor in difficult adjustment, 
as is indeed to be illustrated, but it docs not seem to be a general one. If one 
separates the adjustment grades according to the previously cited categories 
of combat and non-combat service, the actual coincidences .are throughout 
very close to par. The data support the inference that it is the adjust- 
mental capacity of the individual which governs, rather than the particular 
type of situation to which circumstances require adjustment (for data on other 
Excellent adjustments, cf. Table 20). 

The difficult adjustment may be introduced by a configuration (Case 
11-D) of soundness class A, but annoiig the assigned traits, only Creacive- 
Intuitive, Cultural, and Verbal Facility; a triad that only partially bears 
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out tile global soundness estimate, and hardly promises well for at least the 
common idea of adjustjnent to the armed services. It is fairly consistent 
with the psychometric picture, which is one of the Study's extreme excesses 
o£ verbal over quantitative accomplishment. There is some reason to lm)k 
on this verbalism as more a matter of incentive and interest than of native 
aptitude. With the above qualities there should have been a better projec¬ 
tive response than there was; by themselves the psychometric observations 
would hardly suggest the A soundness class. 

Physiologically, recumbent pulse is over a sigma above mean and basal 
metabullc rate low to a similar extent. Respiration rate is nearly two 
sigma below mean. Somatotype is close to the group average, with mesomoT- 
phy predominant; there should have been considerably niore ectomorpliy to 
match the psychotype, which is rather on the cerebral side. 

As in case 2-E, these various disjunctions create doubts as to basic integra¬ 
tions, and here there is no Self-Driving to offset tljcm; rather the contrary. 
Reviewing the history, one feels that a B soundness grade would have been 
as well justified, as it wonld he better by the outcome to date. 

In the armed forces there is non-commissioned status, no record of combat 
duty. This is apparently one of the instances in which service needs lead to 
assignments altogether contra-indicated by aptitudes and inner incentives. 
Highly ideational types such ns this one are specially subject to such situations, 
and their very intellectual development makes it no easier to adjust to them. 
However, a considerable proportion of this research group have managed it, 
and it is believed that in civil life also, this man’s best adjustments are con¬ 
fined to a rather specialized environmental range. 

Case 12-D receive in the present psychiatric a:hema the assignments of 
G grade soundness, and the traits Basic Personality Less Integrated and Lack 
of Purpose and Values only. He is actually a complicated individual of 
considerable talent, having held important extra-curricular assignments in 
college, as well as having maintained an academic record above average, 
though below capacity. Psychomctrically he displays the verbal excess of H-D 
though less markedly, the quantitative record being itself well above local 
average. The manipulative record is among the best observed and projective 
response is well developed, though itself somewhat questionable from the 
adjustment standpoint. 

The physiological data arc fragmentary but in the treadmill run he built 
up one uf the highest blood-lHctates observed in this series, before relinquish¬ 
ing the task at a point well beyond where it is usually dropped by tho.se who 
are unable to complete the run. The somatotype is heavily mesomorpliic, and 
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as in the previous case docs not properly represent the ''cerebrotic" compo¬ 
nents in this man, notably greater than In the previous 11-D. The question 
seems worth examining if men who, like this one, tliffer markedly In psycho- 
type from the corresponding somatotype, arc comparatively disposed to ad¬ 
justment diflicultics, Sheldon and Stevens feel strongly that this is so (’42, 
pp. 373 ff.). In studies of handwriting with this group, there lias been 
observed reduced agreement of graphology with the criterion in the C sound¬ 
ness class, and this individual is one where such disigrcemcnt is very marked. 

There is commissioned status, but much dissatisfaction with the rather 
inactive nature of the work, for which lie is more than competent, hut which 
is itself incompetent to the heavy soniatotonic demands of his make-up. On 
the other hand, he as yet evinces hardly enough of the Sociable component 
to make a close-contact leader of men. At this stage of his development, one 
would think most of him, psychologically, as a paratrooper or combat flyer. 

Case 13-D has a soundness classification of C, with a trait profile of BPHj 
7'TA, DM, IS, FOR, SSM; thus little in common witli the other two. 
Remark has been made elsewhere upon the apparent mutuiil contradiction of 
the C soundness and Basic Personality Highl}' I-ntcgratcd, and this is one 
of the eases in point. The issue lies with the cliamctcristics liere represented 
by Dominance of ^lood. The mood-swings come very close to wliat could 
properly be regarded as normal limits, hence the C soundness grade. On 
the other hand there is the disposition (cf. p. 141) to regard these swings 
as essentially endogenousj not a function of persistent Inability to manage 
the environment, as would be denoted by B.asic Personality Less Integrated. 
The young man is rated BPH on his capacity to "take it" from, not to say 
dish it out to, the environment, when his own condition is normal for him. 
The other traits assigned embody nothing Inimical to armed service .adjust¬ 
ment, and some favorable qualities (Vital Affect), 

In the psychometric record there is some resemblance to 3-E; c.g., basic 
alertness records superior to functions which depend more on academic accom¬ 
plishment. A fairly rich response to Rorschach figures was most distin¬ 
guished by preponderance of “object” responses, and there was hardly the 
development of color that one might have expected in one of his affective life. 

Plq'^siology showed iccumbciit pulse a sigma below mean, but no other 
functions as far off as this. There were no “sighs” in the respiration period, 
which is unusual, but the contrary is more associated with his make-up. In 
bodj'-build lie closely resembles 12-D; is actually tlic most lieavily mesomor¬ 
phic individual of those discussed. The psychotype would put somewhat 
more weight on a "viscerotonic" component, but is otlierwise fairly con- 
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sonant. There is absence of disproportions, which Is ver]’ seldom seen, but 
is again associated with sounder integrations than arc attributed to this man. 

The armed service, adjustment dlfllcu\tics ohscived arise less out of the 
mood swings prominent in the above estimate, than nut of an excessive 
somatotonin. with consequent need for action that the war assignment does 
not sufficiently supply. There is good commissioned rank, and overt adjust¬ 
ment appears to be entirely satisfactory. As in llic previous ease, one feels 
that a more varied, stressful environment would be more satisfying to tins 
man; on the other hand, a person with fewer internal stresses would find 
the by no means sedentary duties of this officer amply sufficient in such 
respects. 

To facilitate comparison, these ca.sc.s with other random selections for tJie 
rcspcc*>vc adjustment groups, arc herewith presented in Table 20. Com¬ 
parison of the several trail profiles may he made in such detail as desired. 
Table 21 gives the frequency with which each c(itegor 3 ' is repre-sented In 
these two subscries, with approximate par for the Study group ns a whole 
(cf. above p. 132). 

TABLE 21 
Soundness Trails 



A 

0 

c 

UAF 

DPI! 

DPI 

DM 

VTA 

DDA 

E 

7 

3 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

6 

1 

D 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Par 

J .7 

4.5 

1.8 

1.4 

6.0 

l.S 

1.'6 

2.0 

1.8 




Soundness Trait-s 






SVA 

JS 

SDR 

JIJB 

POR 

sr 

JDl. 

Cl 

CL 

E 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

b 

1 

3 

0 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Par 

1,7 

1.4 

1.4 

1.9 

3.7 

2.5 

2.1 

,6 

2.1 




Soundness Traits 





PSM 

I AT 

VF 

SflY 

ASC 

SCO 

PGC 

SSM 

nv 

LPV 

E 0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

4 

4 

1 

5 

1 

D 2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

Par 1-2 

1.4 

1.8 

1.8 

.» 

2.1 

3.8 

1.7 

1,6 

2,2 


In the physiological data as previously cited (pulse, respiration, etc.) no 
differentiation can be made out. Anihropoiuctiic data.arc quoted in Table 
22, the somatotype being on a 5-point scale instead of Sheldon’s 7. 
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TABLE 22 



1-E 

2-E 

3-ff 

4-£ 

5-E 


7-Ii 

8-E 

9-E 

10-E 

Encloinorphy 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

Meauinorphy 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 

Ectomorphy 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

Disproportions 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

Masculine Component 

S 

S 

5 

5 


5 

S 

S 

5 

S 


n-D 

12-D 

13-i> 

14-D 

IS-D 

16-D 

17-D 

18-D 

19-D 

20-D 

Endornorphy 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

Mescuriorphy 

4 

5 

S 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Ectomorphy 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

4 

Disproportions 

0 

1 

^^9 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

s 

S 

Masculine Component 

S 

S 

s 

S 

S 

}r 

M 

S 

s 

5 


Beyond such relevance as may attach to a more varied encloinorphy, and 
the presence in the Difficult adjustments of less strong masculine coinponent 
(2 cases, cf. Seltzer *45), these cases exhibit no separation on this basis, and 
there is similarly none in the available psychometric data. The highest, sub' 
stantially the onlj', predictive quality is shown in rather general estimates of 
personality attributes, based upon evaluations from the standpoint of clinical 
psychiatry. 

Two other groups inviting consideration for themselves are eight cases 
already reviewed by Wells (’45) with introductory psychometric reference, 
and 19 cases 'who have since received awards for conspicuous service. For 
nomenclature, they are termed the Mental Measurement and the Award 
groups. One individual is in both groups. 

The Mental Measurement group was thus selected for certain psycho¬ 
metric distinctions, and is otherwise a more varied and complicated series 
than those with awards. The Mental-Measurement group contains the single 
participant in the Study, of conscientious objector status. The rest are in 
tile armed forces, one non-com, one counter-mtclligence service, the others 
commissioned. 

The decorations received by the Award group compri.se the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Air Medal (Oak Leaf Clusters), the Navy and Marine 
Corps Medal, and the Bronze Star Medal. Identification is a bar to match¬ 
ing a specific citation against a particular series of assigned traits. But, as 
individuals who have received such awards, they are somewhat comp-arable 
among each other, and with the group as a whole. 

Tile cases that constitute the available samples, are naturally too few for 
any but very general indications. Table 23 gives the number of times each 
trait was assigned among these two groups of participants. 
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TABLE 2J 



A 

B 

C 

U/IF 

BPH 

BPL 

Vflf 

FT/l 

BDA 

SP/I 

Mental Measure- 











inent Oroiip 
Award Groiiji: 

2 

Z 

3 

0 

4 

2 

4 

2 

0 

$ 

Actual 

occurrence 

Chance 

9 

7 

3 

3 

12 

3 

3 

7 

0 

3 

expectation 

7.0 

B.S 

3.+ 

2.7 

11.3 

2.8 

3,4 

3.8 

3.4 

3.1) 


JS 

SDR 

fllB 

J*OJl 

SI 

Wl. 

Cl 

cr. 

PSM 

I AT 

Mental Measure- 











ment Group 
Award Group: 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Actual 

occurrence 

Clin nee 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

4 

1 

6 

U 

1 

expectation 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

7.0 

4.g 

4.0 

1.2 

4,0 

2.4 

2.7' 


I'F 

SHY 

ytsc 

SCB 

PGC 

SSM 

ur 

LPJ' 



Meiitul Measure- 











merit Group 
Award Group: 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

i 

2 



Actual 











occurrence 

4 

2 

1 

i 

7 

7 

5 

3 



Chance 











expectation 

3.4 

3.S 

t.8 

4.1 

7.3 

3.2 

2.0 

4.2 




In the Awiird group especially, one Is Impressed with the similarity of 
their trait configurations to those of the group as a whole, more than with 
differences. Although no awards actually appear against lilam! Affect and 
Physical Science Motivations, these categories arc themselves of too infre* 
quent occurrence for the fact to command attention. It is perhaps note¬ 
worthy that awards arc not more conspicuously associated with Pragmatic 
and Practical Organizing.®” Arv almost “significant” difference is the excess 
for Sociable; Bland Affect has the most notable deficiency trend, 0 ; 3.4. 


”Here one mny recall the different types of meritorious conduct for which nwnids 
may be made; such ns («) single actiorts of conspicuous valoi-, (6) less draiiiiitlc 
but longer continued achievements of this value, (f) actions performed by the con¬ 
cert of a group, all of whom may receive the award. Hie present citations pnrtnke 
more of the character of the first and third cUasca', where I‘OR would be at no 
prcnmim, and PCC might be at a discount. 

The condlttong /hat surround the making of awards are in gcner.af such, tlunl 
while the presence of aw.'ii'ds normnlly nttesta conspicuously meritoriovia conduct, 
their absence in no way denotes the nbscncc of qualities necessary to nehieve nwnrcl.s, 
or that in like circumstances the awards would not lie acliicvcUi TIiCJ'C is accord¬ 
ingly little reason Co anticipate that reeipiena of awards form a class distinguishable 
by the present criteria from the generality of those serving .s.Tllsfactoiily in the 
armed forces. A group of dishonorable discharges on tlie other hand, would much 
more piobabiy be differentiated by these means. 
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Though the cases are much loo few to generalize, the Mental Measure¬ 
ment group docs have excesses of twice par or more for the C soundness grade, 
and for the traits BPL. DM, SFA, IDL. VF. SHY, JSC. SSM; not the 
most prima facie desirable of trait configurations for rigorous conditions of 
war, though adequate enough to a settled economy. Tliere is a notable de- 
licicncy trend for Pragmatic, and there may have been an unconscious selec¬ 
tion for Verbal Facility. 

In respect to Excellent, Normal, and Difficult Adjustments, the propor¬ 
tions of the Award group are close to par. Attitude toward the service shows 
therefore in this material no relation to the achievement of awards. 

In view of their distinctive nature, brief characterizations of various 
inemhers of the two groups are offered. Those in the ]y'Iental-]\dcasurement 
group have been reviewed elsewhere with special psycliomctric reference 
(Heath ’45, Wells *45); some additional data are of present relevance. 
Their designations in the Wells paper are cited in parentheses. 

21- N: (Participant B). Trait-profile of B—liPH, DM. IPIB. POP. 
SI, IDL, SHY, ASC, SSM, Subsequent history favors Shy rather than 
Asocial, for the inconsistencies between them. Social Science Motivations 
probably reactive to adolescent socio-economic frustrations. Basic Personality 
Highly Integrated and Practical Organizing, plus the high intellect, laid the 
essential foundation for his success. Notably high 'with verbal multiple 
choice tests; less adequate with "open end" functions. Uncompleted tread¬ 
mill run gave shorter time and lower lactate than average; that is, he was 
disinclined to push himself in tliat respect. Respiration rate over 1 sigma 
higli, tidal air over 1 sigma low. Exceptionally little demand on the Col¬ 
lege medical facilities. Body-build shows reduced "masculine component"; 
somatotype balanced between mesomorphy and ectomorph)', least endoinor- 
phy; psychotype indicates temporary shift from cercbrotoiiia towaid soiiia- 
totonia, viscerotonic components remaining slight. There is reason to think 
that the Study gave this man reassurance of considerable significance for his 
later adjustments. 

22- N; (Participant C). Trait-profile of C— BPL, DAI, SVA, IHB, 
SL IDL, CL, VF, SHY, ASC, LPV. Pattern while complex, hangs to¬ 
gether save for the last two items. In the senses here used, there is prob¬ 
ably more of Asocial than of Shy, and Lack of Purpose and Values refers 
rather to purposes and values usual for this group, than to lack of any such. 
Note also the incidence of the assigned social traits, with Verbal Facility; 
cliicf psychometric feature, the marked verbalization with depression of quan¬ 
titative and of ‘‘open end" verbal funcrion.s. Question if Verbal Facility is 
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nut largely a fuactioii of the sjjecial iniervi’cw situation. Piilsc-iate among 
the highest in the total scries, 3 sigma high; basal metabolic rate nearly 1)4 
sigma high; tidal air 1)4 sigma high; sighs per minute about 4 sigma high. 
A physiolagical stereotype for Kempf’s Anabolic minus. Body-build gives 
disproportions about 3 sigma high, with marked ectomovphy, minimal meso- 
fincl endo-, strong masculine component. Relative discrepanc)'' between psy¬ 
chiatric evaluations and handwriting analysis. Contemporary, though in¬ 
direct, evidence of satisfactory adjustment in a highly speciali'/.ed branch 
of the national service; attesting a more Integrated basic personality than 
seems to have been credited, and an exemplary piece of assignment on the 
part of those concerned with the personnel practices. 

23-N; (Pai'ticlpant G). Trnit-pro/ile of C— BPL, IDL, VF, LPV; a 
pattern of itself relatively unfavorable to war service adjustment. Else¬ 
where noted have been the good psychometric records, especially in open-end 
function; Verbal Facility is rather an understatement. Relative aptitudes 
also in manipulative functions; assignment of PJiysicnl Science Motivations 
could probably have been justified. The erratic conduct pattern elsewhere 
described for this man was hardly reflected at physiologlcfil levels, though 
respiration rate was over a sigma high, and tidal air similarly low, There 
were no "sighs." In body-build, the next most disproportions (in these 
groups) to 22-N; somatotype somewhat on the cctomorpliic side, least 
enclomorpliy. Some case for ccrcbrotonic dominance could have been made out 
for undergraduate days; other components more prominent now. The his¬ 
tory to date reinforces tlic favorable impressions concerning his war service, 
elsewhere related. 

In psychiatry, there Is a syndrome termed adolescent instability into which 
this man's sophomore picture would have fitted. The change, ns recently 
observed, has been dramatic; quite apart from the record of combat service, 
the social impression made is now the best that could be asked. Question of 
how much of this is maturation, how much a response to the officer training 
and environment. Credit is given mostly to the latter, with tlie hope that 
these gains will curry over into subsequent peace-time career. As compared 
with the earlier presentation (Wells '45) this is one of the more marked 
"upsets"; these it may be added, are uniformly in a favorable direction, 

Of the four remaining cases, one occurs also in the Award group, and is 
considered among tliem. The others include 24-D, whose adjustment grade 
appears assigned on the basis of unusual clioice of war work; the activities 
carried on have involved considerable discomfort not devoid of danger. 
Profile of C —BPLj SVA, 3DL, Cl.j VFj comp.are with 23-N. The 
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physiological variations are mentioned elsewhere; somatotype is principally 
mcsonioiphic, at great variance with psychotype, which is a mixture of 
viscero- and cerebrotonia. 

25- N (Participant H); trait-profile of A— BPH^ SVAj DMj VTd, IDL, 
CL, VF, SCB, SSM. The generally high psychometric accomplishment may 
be recalled. Somatotype on the mesomorphic side, least endomorphic, psycho¬ 
type fairly consistent. 

26- N (Participant D); trait-profile of A— BPH, DM, VTA, POR, VF, 
PGC ; psychometrically noted for relative excellence in projective "open end** 
response. The most heavily mesomorphic of this sub-group, consistently with 
psychotype; in general, as favorable a configuration for active war service 
as has been so far recited. 

Although these data, and the prewar histories of the last two cases arc 
wholly consistent with commissioned status, it is present in neither. The 
dynamic in one of them at least, may be that classical expression by Cato, who 
would rather tliat ‘‘people should ask why my statue is not put up, than why 
it is.” 

Turning now to the Award group, these are the cases of record as of the 
date involved; but it is improbable that the Study has been informed of all 
the awards. They are as heterogeneous a group as might be chosen by lot, 
and understandably so, since the types of circumstances vary so widely in 
which such awards may be made. Perhaps the most relevant for present 
purposes is a distinction officially expressed in the terms “Valor” and 
“Achievement” (cf., note p. 234). Va.lor here denotes conduct specifically 
in the presence of the enemy, the critical portion of which may indeed 
be an affair of seconds. In Achievement, the critical conduct may cover a 
period of days or months, and need not involve direct enemy contacts; but 
the two functions must be regarded as continuous. 

27- N: trait-profile of C— UAF, BPL, CL, LPV, among the less promis¬ 
ing for war service of those that have been quoted. Psychometrics nowhere 
of high grade, usually of low grade for the total group. Outstanding physio¬ 
logical features arc a tidal air about 3 sigma high, a number of sighs about 
5 sigma high. In body-build cctoinorphy is dominant, and disproportions are 
nearly a sigma high. Clinical notes would bear out the impression that this 
man if anyone in the total group, entered the armed forces with “two strikes 
against him.” His own report on his duties embodies none of this; is most 
intelligently e.xpressed, with considerable humor, with comments on the en¬ 
joyment of dangerous assignments. Details on the citation are not available, 
but the nature of the award, and the character of the duties involved point 
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to .T citation for Valor, more than for Achievement; so much at least is 
consistent with the previous estimate of the man, wliicli woulfl have em¬ 
bodied Kempf's "Anabolic minus.” 

28-E 5 one of the four Excellent adjustments In the Award group. Trait- 
profile of A —BPHj SCB^ favorable enough as far as it goes, but scarcely 
distinguislied. Psychometrics gcnersilly superior. All phy.siological measures 
noted, within 1 sigma of average. Heavilj' mesomorphic, least endomorphic. 
No clear inconsistency with psychotype, might be more ecrebrotonia, Follow¬ 
up communications to the Study more factual, less colorful than those of 
27-N. An entirely favorable war adjustment prognosis would have been 
justified for this participant, by the above data. T!ic nature of the award 
iniplie.s notably sustained Achievement, also valor in the ordinary sense, with 
capacity for combat team-work. 

29'N; is die Individual mentioned above as belonging also to the Mental- 
measurement group. His claim to distinction there was a high all-vound 
aptitude with interests heavily on the verbal side, although technological 
aptitudes rated somewhat higher. Trait-profile of A— BPI-I, JS, CL VF, 
SCBj Hf'. Pliysiology shows a pulse over a .sigma .slow, and the ab.sencc of 
"sighs”; but tlic really distinctive feature of the record, inviting considera¬ 
tion from various angles, involves the treadmill run. Here he gave up in a 
relatively sJiort time, and with much the lowest blood-lactate (i.e., when 
much the least exhausted) of anyone in the total series. Obviously the use 
of such a measure as a criterion of "persistence,” "guts," etc., is svibject to 
very critical scrutiny. Soniatolypc is distinguished by lieavy endo- and 
mcsoniorphy, with greatly reduced cctomorphy; the psychotype would then 
have suggested even more viscerotoiua, but the present picture is in close 
accord. Plis own follow-up accounts represent him as a typically "happy 
wariiov”; would credit him with a Vital Affect that did not impress those 
who observed him here; and with rather less of the Just-So feature than was 
then ascribed. As pointed out elsewhere, the technological aptitudes liave 
come be.Tvily to the fore. The circumstances of the award, which is among 
the highest here concerned, denote comparable measures of Achievement and 
Valor. Post-war career plans arc sedentary and ideational. 

30-D; Assigned trait-profile of B— UAF. DM, JS, SI, IDL, CL, VFj 
one that might predict a D adjustment grade. When previously seen, psy¬ 
chometrics showed a verbal-quantitative balance comparable to 22-N; but 
with freer intellectual functions, and advantage in iiisiniinilativc work. Com¬ 
pleted the treadmill run, as did seven others iii the Award group, a (iropor- 
■ tion similar to the total .sample.'?. Bespiration-rate 2 sigma high, tidal air 
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about yz sigma low. Sighs per minute over 3 sigma high. Somatotypc 
equally (listribvrterl, no markeil deviation from psychotype. Disproportions 
about a sigma high. 

The Difficult adjustment seems to be the not infrequent one of armed 
service discipline impinging upon a highly ideational habit of miiicl, with 
mood-swings contributing a share. The rating is based on data some time 
prior to the award, and may not be valid as of the later time. The award 
is mainly of the achievement type, based on long continued effectiveness, with 
such critical episodes as are involved in that class of activity; but the Study 
ratings hardly pick up the qualities that have been displayed. 

31- N; Trait-profile of A —VTAj SCIi; a simple pattern, but of excep¬ 
tional quality. Psychometrics were undistinguished. Completed the tread¬ 
mill run on a relatively low lactate, attesting good phj'slcal condition. Res¬ 
piration over a sigma high. Body-build relatively free of disproportions; 
considerably on the meso- and ectoraorpluc sides. Upon early contacts, it was 
remarked of this man that he would make a good Horatio for a Hamlet. 
Excellent marriage adjustniEnt. The award is a high one, ns liigh as any 
concerned here; details as to Vtilor and Achievement are not available. The 
assignment is perhaps more favorable to the former; his personality lends 
itself equally to both. 

32- D; Trait-piofde of 3~UAF, BFL, SVA, FOR, lAT, SCB, PGG. 
A complication of traits, balance prlma facie unfavorable, possibly redeemed 
by Practical Organizing and Pragmatic. Formal ps 5 'choinetric picture close 
to average for tlie group; less command of English than ordinarily seen. 
Physiology records recumbent pulse nearly 2 sigma higli, tidal air about [yi 
sigma low. In hody-biiild, disproportions are numerous, equal to 22-N, 
whom he resembles also in the lowest mesomorphy for those groups. In 
conformity with the above picture, the judgment of the staff generally g.ave 
him a less favorable outlook than the group average. 

It is easier to rationaliz-c the adjustment grade on the basis of. these 
expectations, than on the subsequent record. One may suspect some "tcni- 
peramental” overstatements of discontents. Expressions of good adjustment 
are not absent. Much improvement since reaching .scenes of action. Con¬ 
siderable combat record, culminating in award presumptively on a Valor basis. 

33- D; Trait-profile of B—DM. VTA. SDR. SI, IDL, CL, SCR, HV. 
Mood-swings seems again to be the chief factor in the soundness classification; 
otherwise the pattern is as favorable a one as has been presented. In the 
presence of a good personal impression, psychometric data pointed singularly 
otherwise; e.g., "Rorschach color-shock, shading responses and general con- 
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strictioii; excess subjectivity in association responses; tliematic content some¬ 
what regressive." Formal tests undistingnislrcd save for good quantitative 
and manipulative function. Academic accomplishtncnls relatively in excess 
of endowments (Self-Driving). Somatotype gives considerable mesomorphic 
excess, cctoinorphy as little marked as any. The corresponding psyciiotype 
would be among the most generally favorable, and it seemed then to be 
fairly consistent, despite an early environment disposing mucli more to Sliy 
or Asocial (or indeed worse, psychoanalytically), than to the Sociable of 
viscerotonia, 

On the other hand the armed service adjustment, which is indeed subjec¬ 
tively "Difficult," carries a more cerebral note. It is not the frustration of 
a desire for activity, of which there is ample, but an ovci-intcllcctualized 
reaction to it; as well as to other- phases of his life. Here one might see 
reflections of the earlier projective test data. Put the difficulty remains im¬ 
plicit, and has been no bar to the award; this appc.irs predominantly an 
Achievement, denoting sustained combat functions in a group. 

In the earlier portions of this chapter, there were brought out some overall 
relationships between subjective adjustment in the armed forces, and esti¬ 
mates of personality that had been made during underclassman days. There 
was, for example, something like a 2H w 1 chance that one who had been 
assigned the trait of Vital Affect would later feel very well placed in his 
war duties. If lie had been placed iti tlic least admissible of t)ic souiulness 
classes (t?), there appeared miuimal chance of his feeling this way about his 
war duties, and something over a 2 to 1 chance that he ivoiild feel distinctly 
uncomfortable in them. But the numbers who receive these trait nssign- 
inciics arc comparatively small, and their results do not affect more than a 
sixth even of this selected group. When one turns to the material just 
discussed, lhat is the individual case, one is more impressed by the readiness 
with which tliese generalizations arc flouted. From the present Award 
group, one could perversely infer that an army of malcontents would give 
valinnt and devoted service. This much is dear; the happenings in war which 
are unexpected for the observation in peace ("upsets"), are too serious to be 
set aside as fortuitous. They point to systematic dc/iciercies in the charac¬ 
terizations of these men, upon which further attack must be made. The 
previous chapter discussed the general strategy of so doing. 

One further case may be cited in illustration, who had been processed 
largely in the regular manner (no "trait-profile" however), but who was not 
considered quite to meet the minimum "basic personality" standards far the 
group. A recorded resumd of the personality structure recites the expressive 
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movements as stiff, restrained; the mood as unhappy, sad. Under affective 
functions arc the entries, serious, unaggrcssivc. Cognitive functions were 
found poorly organized, not tending towards logical, rational processes. 
Social traits were recited as sliy, self-conscious, insecure, easily hurt, submis¬ 
sive. Today this man has received an award as distinguished as any in tlic 
group, for continued performance mostly in the “Valor” area. 

(Incidentally, the somatotype was heavily mesomorphic, which laughs 
later tliaii anything in the above personality description.) The liabilities 
seem to liavc been mainly in the realm of attitude toward self; overt adjust¬ 
ments were good enough, A considerable part of the changes of attitude that 
made this war record possible appear to have taken place while he was under 
observation by the Study staff. One would like to feel that these contacts 
had something to do with the changes; at least the record tc.stifiES that con¬ 
siderable effort was made to effect them. But the record leaves us in the dark 
ns to what there was in this man that enabled him so to respond, as we arc 
in the dark about how many like persons would be similarly reconstituted 
by a like experience. 

It would be worth knowing. It throws into relief the absence of neiiro- 
psychiatric casualties in this group. To be sure they were selected as pre¬ 
sumptively first-rate risks in this respect; it should, liowevcr, be clear that 
the information available for such selection did not always result in such a 
selection; and did occasionally select an individual who might not have 
been selected on subsequent knowledge. But not a single individual selected 
for the Study has been an NP casualty. 

One of the nineteenth century Popes used to ask e.ich new visitor how long 
he liad been in Rome. If the answer was 48 hours, lie would say, “Then of 
course j'ou've seen everything” (Personality Inventory). If it was two years, 
he would say, “And now you arc beginning to know Rome” (Rorschach 
Test). If it was 20 years, “Ah, now you know that you will never know 
Rome” (Psychoanalysis). The cases above i-ecounted entitle this research 
group to some such feeling about the more cursory methods of personality 
evaluation. As to the methods of this Study, they could hardly be called 
cursory, but they are as yet clearly incomplete. One aspect of this incom¬ 
pleteness, and tJie one easiest to remedy, was discussed in the previous chapter. 
The other and more difficult aspect, starts with the issue of trait-specificity. 
Is one "shy” on the football field or at a tea-table; or at both, or neither? 
A tea-table is not furtlier from a football field than is a liberal arts college 
from Okinawa. Not only were tliese men four to six years younger when 
we first observed them, but they were responding to an extremely different 
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environment. There is the best of reasons Co suppose that similar observa¬ 
tions under war conditions would elicit very different trait-profiles out of 
a very different trait-series from what is here presented. The local environ¬ 
ment and the previous history of these men were simply not capable of 
revealing large sectors of their personalities, to an observer or to the men 
tJiemscJvcs. One may hope it has been a pardonahle ovci-simpliffcation to 
speak of Basic Personality in terms of “how much can he take?” From 
war records if from anywhere one should learn that the question is, what 
stresses and how many kinds of stresses can lie take? Ajid also that unsuccess 
in an outwardly easier environment does not necessarily mean unsuccess in 
a harder if different one. Of the present group, the least integrated in 
college have in war their chance along with tlte best. As each of Napnlcan’s 
troopers carried a marshal's baton in his knapsack, so the good GI might 
be said to carry the hledal of Honor in his heart. It was more tlian suspected 
in the first woild war, and is abundantly demonstrated in tlie second, that 
dynamic factors none too well adjusted to peace-time life, can motivate 
accoiupHshmcnts in war. The sound persnnnlity is unlikely to give way; 
but some unsound ones are firmly welded in the “fiery tri.als,” 



VIII. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The Grant Study group consisted of individunis who were making more 
than ordinarily good adjustments to their fellows, and have since shown 
themselves capable of good adjustments in very difficult circumstances. 
Objections have been raised to the “small size of the sample”; but this 
needs to be qualified. The sample is not small for clarifying the problem 
in its present “pilot” phase; this depends less on large samples than on in- 
sighted investigation, and a sample of the present size is amply large to serve 
as a staging area for another advance. Such criticism is better directed at 
the narrowness of the sample than its size; one consisting of persons far 
from normal in a statistical sense, highly specialized intellectually and eco¬ 
nomically. It is not an answer that this is a sample from which “leaders” 
come; effective, not to say benign leadership is achieved too often upon no 
such basis. Perspective upon other groups must be gained (as certain acces¬ 
sory studies in the present setting have amply borne out), and without for¬ 
getting that there is an altogether different sex with no small role in the 
social order. 

The implicit function, not to say aim of researcli like the present, is still 
to learn more about what kinds of persons it takes to make up a healthy 
society, and how such persons might be born and reared. It is to be supposed 
that a culture based upon such individuals would by our standards be a 
healthier culture tlian one embodying large numbers of individuals liable to 
less adjustive behavior. It is this wide variation in behavior patterns and 
capacities that makes the problem of civilization, rather than to find some par¬ 
ticular set of social institutions that might be the most suitable for humanity, 
or a given regional segment of it.®^ No form of social integration can 
succeed if too many of those in it arc stupid, selfish, or corrupt. Any form 
of social organization will give a Utopia, given properly organized person¬ 
alities to live by it. This is a point that writers of Utopias are apt to com¬ 
pletely miss; the reason being that a Utopia is a projection of the personality 
that, quite literally, “projects" it; and simply mirrors the kind of society 
in which the literary segment of this personality would feel most at home. 

It should have long been clear that the Outstanding Traits of this presen¬ 
tation are as its title specifies: the traits which were outstanding in a spe¬ 
cially selected group of college students. For other groups, as for example 
in a group of merchandisers subsequently observed, some of these traits have 

“‘'The scheme of elevating the social organism ns n whole without improving 
the individuals who compose it has only the resiilta of degrading the individuals 
still further . . (Inge '23, p, 2+2). 


24-3 
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to be subtiaeted and others added. The material Just preceding illustrates 
liovv sucli trait jiictures also change with the environment, as they do with 
maturation. The most valid of personality descriptions like tlicse, has a 
validity limited largely to the circumstances that have surrounded the per¬ 
son; and begins to lose this validity as these clvcumstances are altered. Nor¬ 
mal human circumstances are enough alike, that the understanding of human 
nature has for some time been at a practically workable stage. How frag¬ 
mentary it still can be, has been perJiaps sufficiently illustrated, ,Thc emerg¬ 
ing problem is to understand what attributes arc, by comparison, basic. The 
nearest approach to thi.s that has been made, is possibly Kempf's Anabolic 
and Catabolic balance, discussed in the previous chapter. One could wish 
that the Slieldon-Stevens psychotype were at least equally basic, but this is 
not claimed by its authors, and under war plus maturation, there have 
seemed to be such shifts in this material also. The Anabolic-Catabolic bal¬ 
ance iniglit be subject to similar shifts; adequate scrutiny has not been prac¬ 
ticable. Certain iiiteilectuni functions have niso been assigned this basic 
character; and the degree of plasticity in the human organism, of which the 
IQ has been one expression, is perhaps as fundamental as any pcr.sonality 
attribute. The problem here as elsewhere is to get suitable measures, c.g., 
no technique of "Intelligence Quotient" has proved sufficiently culture-free 
(cf. tile "Iowa controversy”; but also Cnttell '44). That particular diffi¬ 
culty may be less serious in the areas dealt with by Ivcmpf, and by Sheldon 
and Stevens, Thus the {tnmediate stability of autonomic functions is indeed 
subject to environment, but how well these functions are able to support 
different intensities and varieties of stress, should have a very basic position 
among those attributes capable of CKpcrimental observation. As in the case 
of Intelligence, the problem has been over-simplified. Many of us have 
learned to separate verbal functions from non-verbal, and even verbal from 
quantitative, but it proves very difficult to get recognition, even in clinical 
psychometrics, of such obviously relevant viu'iablcs as Thorndike's speed, 
range, and altitude. Similarly one needs to define more precisely what 
autonomic functions are under consideration; establish qualitative variations 
in stability, and test the validity of a generalized concept of autonomic 
stability, not less successfully than has been done in the case of latclligcnce, 
The clinical fate of the Intelligence concept (cf. Tlmrstone '45) can be 
a warning of how promptly n formalized attempt at personality description, 
charted by abstract trait-names, loses itself in the lafayrintli of trait-spcci/lcity, 
Probably in no other area of psychology has scientific advance been so diffi¬ 
cult; so that while some of us would restrict the term psychology lo tliis very 
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field of tile organism as a whole, others would altogether deny it the use 
of the term, and have suggested others, of which ciinractei'ology is perhaps 
the most nearly respectable. 

The immediate and more explicit purpose in a researcli of this kind is to 
systematize and actually objectify the understanding of human personalities, 
Neither the necessity nor the adequacy of this means to serve this end, are to 
he accepted uncritically. Genius goes far without it; neither Shakespeare nor 
llalzac had access to the work of Binct or Rorschach or even Freud; no 
competent novelist or poet has need of them. (Psychoanalysis indeed, is by 
no means vinveady to accept from literary sources, confirmation of its own 
views.) If there were no concern for implementation, one could afford to 
leave this whole topic to the domain of Uteiatuie. In the implementation 
of such insights within the realm of human relations, one meets the need of 
more scientific approach. (Cf. the critical comments by Cattell in Character 
and Personality (’44) especially near the close of the paper.) 

Accomplishment in this field, as in most others, is tlirnugh some blend 
of talent, experience, and technology. Where talent (or genius) is picdom- 
inant, one is in the stage of art (cf. R. L. Jenkins ’45). Where talent can 
and must be reinforced by systematized experience, one crosses the borders of 
science. In so far as experience, particularly others’ experience, can replace 
the role of talent, one deals with a profession grading into techniQuc. 

What is the status, along this gradient, of “charactcrology” ? In the field 
of Intelligence measurements, it has advanced the furthest, though somewhat 
precariously, tou'aids the technician level. In the organismic area also, 
techniques and technicians are not easily numbered, but they depend for 
validities upon considerably deeper insights than are implicit in the methods 
they use. At best these are devices aiming well short of perfection, and 
rather at a point of diminishing returns for some exigent practical situation, 
as the Cornell Selectee Index, or the Kudei interest profile. 

That is to say, technology—systematized and transmissible experience— 
is now sufficiently valid to aid and supplement the best efforts of talent and 
personal experience; but not to govern them, let alone replace them. So 
long as this is so, the understanding of the personality for its own sake, or 
in any counseling, guidance, or therapeutic function, remains in essence a 
clinical art. Nor is it likely to be otherwise in the foreseeable future; the 
limits to which systematic comparison can be carried, leave if indeed they do 
not open, large and essential aretis in which personalities are simply not 
commensurable. 

These principles liave a wide application; but the military parallel has an 
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immediate pertinence. No human pursuit has a technology so complicated and 
ohjective, as modern warfaL'e. Warfare is u technology liccuusc of the great 
body of systematic experience to be brought to bear on it; warfare is an art be¬ 
cause every combat and logistic situation brings novel combinatious which 
must be solved by a resj'nthesis of the commander's total powers. 'I'liis is wli}’ 
the general vs properly so called; he is the one on whom the most demand 
is made tn "generalize.”''^ 'The understanding of personality has hcen 
included in the ait of war, from the time of Polybius at least. Its tech¬ 
nology has recently grown at a rapid rate; but these increases of understand¬ 
ing should also give more critical insights about wh.it is not understood. 
Armor and physico-chemical warfare in the one sphere, the constitutional type 
and the projective test in the other, are such a.s challenge talent, mther 
than replace it, Xhc able critique by John G. Jenkins (*46) reflects a grow¬ 
ing consciousness in psychology, of pcnaltica that "objectivity” exacts in 
irrelevance, 

is vvurtli iiuting that “marshal" has acquired siniilur connotations as a verb, 
though its etymology is quite different. 
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